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PREFACE. 


I have much pleasure in acknowledging the assistance 
which I have derived, in compiling this volume, from the 
Final Report on the Settlement of the Kolhiin Government 
Estate by Mr. J. A. Craven, from the Final Report on the 
Survey and Settlement Operations in the Porahat Estate by 
Mr. J. H. Taylor, from the Final Report on the Operations 
for the Preparation of a Record-of- Rights in Pargana 
Porahat by Mr. T. S. Macphcrson, i.c.s., and from the Final 
Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the 
Saraikela and Kharsawan States by Mr. C. W, E. Connolly. 
Much of the information contained in this volume is taken 
from those reports. 


L. S. S. O’M. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

SINGH BHUM DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I- 


PHYSrcA.L ASPECTS• 

The district of Singhbhiinv which forms the south.-eastern portion nKl Ht?il 
of the ChotA Nagpur Division, is situated between 21° 58' and phckh* 

54' north latitude and between 85° <>' awl 8G° 54' east kngi- Tcnj< ‘ 
tilde, It extends over ‘i t S U l square miles, t and his a population, 
according to the census of 1901, of 613*570 parsons. Its urea is 
a little more than half that of Wales, while it contains nearly 
*i& many inhabitants as Norfolk and Suffolk combined. Its 
extreme length from east to west is 124 miles, and it* greatest 
breadth from north to south ls 04 miles* Within this area are 
comprised three administrative divisions,, Tha Kolhln, a Govern* 
niHnt estate, occupies the whole of the south-west and the reranns* 
free estate of 1’orAhat the north-west, of the district, while the 
revenue- paying estate of Dhalbhum comprises the triangular 
projection to the east. The principal town and ailministraEivu 
headquarters ia Omibisi, situated on the Roro river, IG miles 
from Chakradharpnr on the Bengal Nagpur It oil way. 

The name Singtibhilra, the land of the Singhs, la most Q f (^ 0 p 
probably derived from the patronymic of the IIA jus of I’-onihat f un». 
to whom the north ol the district was once subject, just as 


* J * to indebted %o Mr. J. t>- Maker, Depatj CanierVator of Fowta in charge 
of the Sjiochbhim Furert Divi*ion, fur 5« Hie pwj action of tfci* t'hapter. 

t this %un, which lui l«tn mtpplitii lij t he Sur wtJOX-Q iUfttl, ii uftf* from 
lb*L nduptal for the com of 1901, til. 3,753 *juaro mile*. Arcordmif to 
aurvtyi rriTblly id tide, tha urea of the Kulhi.dk lji ‘55 P]ujs mile*, pf Porahjt 
SIB #lLi»re tuUe% and of D halhb iim 1,187 «tuAni tuHea* 10 tW tbo Una of 11 m 
tM diitritt would be 3,965 i^aare mite* * but It U reported that the mrwj of the 
KGl.&u wjh a fuUgb e Be and ! bat reliance tanmot plaCi d OU ibe iTti fttniTIAl. 

B 
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HIVQHBHUM. 


tlogmli- 

ri»* 


CoftflgTl' 

ftlion. 


Dbalbhisru is so called because it was the teriirory of the Bhal 
TlijEs. Another theory is that the name is a corruption of 
^iogbcnga, the fitm-god, flmj in the Afuikdi dialect, meaning the 
sun, and Langn a god or demon. The name hns, therefore, been 
taken by some to mean the tend of Siuglxmga, whom the Hns 
regard as the creator of the universe ; and a former Deputy 
t>Ommisdoner states that he found this opinion shared in by the 
more intelligent and educated members of the Ho community. 
On the tdher hand, apart from philological objections to such a 
hybrid word,, the district is never referred to ns iSingbonga, even 
in the SirsTid'i Pit ( the fastness of the 11 os \ and it is noticeable 
that in early accounts the name Singhhhiim ia applied to the 
territory originally ruled, over by the Singh Rajas of Porahit (i>, p 
the Poruhat estate and the States of Saralkela and KharsSwan), 
aa distinguished from the Kotban and DhalhhSm.* The people 
of Dhalbhum to this day never refer to their country as Singh- 
btuixu, but apply that name to the ad joining territory of tho old 
Singh Rajas rmd even ctdl the chief of Baraikela the Raja of 
Singhhhnm* 

iho i liit rift is bo n Tided on the east by Midn&poro : on tho 
onth by the Mayurhliauj, Koonjhur and Bonai States; on the 
^veat by the Glugpur State and the district of Ranchi; and cm 
the north by the Rancht and Afanbhnm districts, by the Khar- 
eiwmi and Baratkelsl States, which are wedged £11 between Singh- 
bhunt and those two districts, and by the Karaite la estate, which 
ls held by tho h4ju of Saruikola. The boundaries for the most 
part follow the crests of the unnamed bd l tangos which wall in 
the district; but the river Subamarekha marks a portion of the 
northern and southern boundaries, and with one of its tributaries, 
the Godia, separates Singhbhiim from the Feudatory State of 
Mayurbhanj for some distance on the south-east. Farther west the 
Baifcarani river forma tho boundary for 8 mites between Koonjhnr 
and this district, white one of its tributaries, the Konger!, 
separates it from Mayurbluinj* On the extreme north-west the 
North Karo and Fhuljhur constitute a natural boundary between 
the Porthat estate and Ranchi. 

ihe district forms part of the southern fringe of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and is a hilly upland tract containing hilts alter¬ 
nating with valleys, steep forest-clod mountains, and, in the 
river basins, some atretchos of comparatively level or undulating 
country. In the north-west the highest peaks have an altitude 
of more than 2,oOQ feet, and in the south-west, there is a 

* p-utkIhii, Tit samttm, j.aab., i3t,ew{j$«) * u7Ri«fcctti, R^t 
f* Ut IHttfiet ef Sim$l>AWm (lft54) r p* fiji. 
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rnaaa of hills, rising to a height of nearly <3,000 feet, in the tract 
known as the SAranda Plr. Oatlying ranges stretch thence in a 
north-easterly direction to a point about 7 miles noith-west of 
ChaibAsA. There aro also a number of smaller ranges along the 
northern inarches of Saraikela and KbarsAwan and in the south 
of Dhalbhiim on the confines of the Mayfirbhanj State, as well as 
on its northern boundary. 

The centre of the district consists of an upland plateau enclosed 
by hill ranges of no great altitude. To the west they approach to 
within a few miles of ChaibAsA, and confine tho view in that 
direction, but to the oast, north and south they are more distant 
with higher hills beyond them This central strip, extending 
from the Suboruarekha river on the east to the AngarbirA range 
to the west of ChaibAsA, is one of the most fertile parts of Singh- 
bhum. It consists mainly of well-cleared open country, and varies 
in elevation above sea-level from 400 feet near tho Subarnarekha 
to 750 feet round the station of ChaibAsA. To the south of it 
is a higher plateau with similar expanses of rolling country, the 
level of which rises to 1,<>00 feet at GamhariA and falls to 1,000 
feet in the Baitarani valley in the south. 

On either side of these plateaux the oountiy is of a different 
character. To the east in Dhalbhum is the valley of the Subarna- 
rekhA flanked by long hill ranges or detached outliers ; but in the 
extreme south-west the country is fairly open, while the south¬ 
eastern extremity is a fertile alluvial plain. To the west the' 
rolling uplands give place to a hilly, almost mountainous tract in 
places clothed in virgin forest. PorAhAt to the north-west consists 
of hills, valleys and plateaux, with hill ranges and outlying spun 
running in all directions. There is a fairly open belt of country 
stretching from north-eaat to south-west, through which the Bengal- 
NAgpur Railway runs; but with this exception there is no level 
tract of any size, and where it is not hilly, the surface is un¬ 
dulating. The main level of this tract varies very much, reaching 
its minimum (680 feet above sea-lovel) in the south-wrest at 
Anandpur, from whioh there is a continuous rise to BindgAon on 
the north with an elevation of 2,002 feet. In the south-west, in 
the S&randa Pir, the hills culminate in a confused mass of hills 
and mountains covered with forest and jungle. This area is very 
thinly peopled, containing only a few small villages scattered on 
the hill slopes or nestling in deep valleys. 

To tho north there is a fairly extensive undulating plain 
formed by the Sanjai valley. It is flanked on the north by 
a mountain chain, and it contains part of the Por&hAt estate, 
pargana Karaitela (a tenure of the SaraikelA State), pargana 

b 2 
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CbtikriiJlharpur of tha PorahAt estate, a part of KerA, and about 
two-thirds of the Kharsiwan State. These all He to the north 
of the Sanjel, which forme the boundary between them and 
the Kolhin Government estate* The valley is two or three 
miles wide between Lota pah Ar and Sonna on the Bengiil-N&gpar 
B ail way t and further east is confined by a barrier of low hills, 
whom the Tata Iron and Steel Company at one time proposed 
to erect a dam, which by flooding seven square milea of the 
valley would have made an enormous reservoir. On emerging 
from these bilk, the valley extends to a width of ten or twelve 
miles from Chatradharpur eastwards until it marges in the 
larger Chubb# plain embracing the valley of the Hopo and 
Khartai. 

Dfcalbfaiito. To the oast is the Dhalbhfim estate, which comprises the 
centra! valley of tha SubamsrekhA between 50 and 60 
miles in length. It is flanked on the north by a high moun¬ 
tain chain, and on the south by a nigged mass of hills , in which 
numerous feeder streams take their rise. The remainder of the 
district is made up of PorahSt and tho Kolhiin. 

pQcihit, Except for the North Karo valley and some 12 miles in tho 
Koel valley, the Porahat estate is u hilly treat extending to 
the ChotA NSgpur plateau, which is reached in the estate of 
Bindgaon, On the extreme north tho Phutjbur river comes 
down from, the plateau in a cascade, which forms a pool 
supposed to be unfathomable and the subject of many legends. 
The only Level or gently undulating land of any extent is found 
in the upper valley of the Sanjai near So mm and Goilkcra on the 
Ben gal-Nagpur Bail way, and in pwgmut Chakradharpur, an 
outlying portion of the Porahat estate on the north bank of 
the SanjaL 

KolUn. The Kolhftn consists of an upland tract sloping gently up 
tom tho Saujai and KbnrhoE rivers on the north and north-east, 
oa far as QamhuriA, 21 miles south of Chaiba?a, Thenea 
there is a downward trend to the south and south-east, towards 
the boundary of the Keonjhar and Mayiirbhanj Feudatory 
States, which reaches its lowest point on the Baitaranl river at 
about 1,000 feet above sea-level. Tho nortb*westem portion of 
the KolMn is occupied by a mass of hills extending tom near 
Chainpur on the Sanjai, 12 miles north-west of Ch&kradh&rpiir, 
to the South Karo river, whioh is the boundary between the 
Kolhim proper and the 6Aranda Pir, To tho east another 
range of hills extends from the Singhasun hill, north-east 
of GmmhuiA, in a south-easterly direction to the Maviirblmnj 
border. There ore also numerous isolated hills, low ridges and 
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dykes of trap, which rise in nigged masses of broken rock. For 
the most part, however, the surface consists of undulating ridges, 
betwoen which the drainage runs off to join the larger streams, 
such as the Sanjai, Roro and Kharkai to the north, and the 
Kongera and Baitaran! to the south. 

The physical features of the Kolh&n vary greatly. To the 
north and north-east the country is for the most part open 
and gently undulating, covered with numerous prosperous 
villages, and well cultivated, with hardly a trace of jungle. The 
southern portion of the estate is flat, open country, almost 
devoid of hills, also thickly populated and well cultivated. The 
south-eastern part is very rocky, and is covered with jungle, 
while the east-central portion is open and undulating, and is well 
cultivated. The western and south-western parts of the estate 
are mouutaiuous and thiokly covered with jungle, and aro very 
sparsely inhabited. 

The south-west of the KolhSn is known as Sar&nda Plr t a s»r»mli 
tract extending over 455 square miles, of which 335 Bquare miles FXr ’ 
have boon constituted reserved forests. It is a mountainous 
country with no level or undulating land, exoept along the 
railway line, in the valley of the Kool, and in some groups of 
villages in the Koina river valley. Thanks to its forests, it is 
well watered, even in the hottest and driest season, and contains 
numerous herds of sthnb/ir and bison. A ahikirt, however, may 
roam for many days about the hills and forests without seeing an 
animal, owing to the broken nature of the country and the vast 
stretches of forest. The tract is often picturesquely called. 

44 SAranda of the Seven Hundred Hills,” but this has nothing to 
do with its name, w’hich is probably derived from <drde» meaning 
a admbar and (la meaning water. 

The scenery in the more fertile tracts is not unlike that of the Scnssr. 
ChotA Nfigpur plateau. There are the samo purple rocks, tho 
same dark red of tho upturned soil, and the same alternate 
stretches of low-lying green rice crops and upland cereals, oil¬ 
seeds and pulses. The forests have given way to the peasant’s 
plough and the woodman’s axe, but in many places the 
lower levels of the hills, which half a century ago had been 
cleared of their forests and were described as bare and dry, 
have, under the conserving care of forest and district officers, 
resumed their picturesque appearance. Clumps of mangoes 
and mahua often line the hillsides and surround the villages; 
while further afield the depressions between the ridges are 
terraced for rice cult ivation and are green in the season with 
paddy. 
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In the hilly, often rugged and mountainous, tracts the scenery 
is wilder. Here the varying outline of the hills ia a noticeable 
feature in the l&ndflOagMu As a rule, they are of irregular contour 
and display a broken outline of sharp-hacked ridges and conical 
peaks. Some hills, however, have a bossy dome-like form, and 
are traversed by a network of trap-dykes. This combination 
produces a peculiar effect, the appearance of which, as scon from 
the top of some high peak, has been compared to that of a chess¬ 
board. Some rocks, again, on the crests of the ridges and tops of 
flic peaks appear split into vertical columns like rained cast lea. 
Elsewhere, near K&Ulfipar south of the Chaibasa road, there 
are a number of small flat-topped bills which contrast strongly with 
the peaked sierra-like outlines of the longer ranges. For the most 
port, the hills are covered with forest wherever protected by the 
Forest Department; but else where the trees have been ruthlessly 
cut down and the hillsides ar» rapidly becoming bare and rocky. 

In the reserved forests the wooded glens and valleys, traversed 
by rivers and HU streams, have a peculiar charm. Hero will bo 
found what Colonel Dalton described as pools, shaded and 
rock-bound, in which Diana and her nymphs might have dis¬ 
ported themselves " Even in the Lot weather, when the whole 
country seems parched and scorched, the eye is refreshed by ever¬ 
green trees intertwined with long creepers and lianas. These 
gtens are at their liest in the cold weather, when the Hear 
spring-fed water ripples down over a rock-strewn bed, or gently 
glides through brakes of reed or grass, between high hanks 
fringed with ferns and mosses. Such a stream may be seen at 
Thoikobad, a forest village 1,800 feet abovo the sea, which 
contains a forest rest house and is fairly easy of access, being 
only 20 miles from the railway. 

To the north two long spurs outer tho district from the Chula 
Nfigpur plateau. The north-western spur is a formidable natural 
boundary, separating the district from Kandii and ManbhOm. 
It is made up of throe subordinate ranges, which are separated 
by well-marked valleys, where the soflor roots, have been eroded 
away. These ranges arc formed of trap, qusrtrito and schist 
respectively. 

The trap range runs along the northern boundary, and hern 
the bills attain the highest elevation, its principal peaks being 
Bichi (2,776 feet), Tatkora <2,910 fool) and Nonjl (2,491 feet; all 
of which are on the border line and to tho eitremo north of Pora- 
blt, KamikHa and Kora respectively. Ae tho valley of the 
Auburnarekha ia approached, there is a gradual descent till within 
a few miles of the river, after which there h an abrupt descent to 
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the level of its bed. East of the SubarnarekhA the range 
passes outside the district. 

South of this range comes the quartzite range, which seems to Qairtaif* 
thin out gradually west of the SubarnarekhA ; but east of the r " n **’ 
river it forms a continuous range, the peaks of which are from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet high. In the extreme east, greater heights 
are attained, os in Dharagiri (1,738 feet) and Lakkisini (1,636 
feet) north-cast of MahuliS station. 

The southernmost range is formed of micaceous and talcose 
schists Both this and the preceding range contrast with tho n,nsr ' 
trap range in being broken up by frequent gorges, which occur at 
intervals of overy few miles. 

Tho north-eastern spur leaves the plateau at a point about 
nine miles south of the othor, and pursues a steady easterly inur . 
direction for a distance of 42 miles, after which it sweeps round to 
south-east and south. Near its starting point from the plateau 
this spur is broken up into small detached ranges of hills with 
wide valleys intervening. Between NarAyanpur and Rfljdoha 
(near Asanbani) these ranges are larger and approach more 
closely to one another; but it is only in its extension to the 
south east of RAjdoha that the spur acts as a distinct watershed. 

The principal peaks on the spur are, proceeding from north-west 
to south-east, Iiopso (1,612 feet), five miles east of KharsAwan, 

Ok am (1,398 feet), a few miles south-east of Nuagarh, Chandar 
(1,107 feet) near Turamdih, Kapurgadi (1,651 feet), Siddheswar 
(1,477 feet), Kurudi (1,676 feet), 8alberiA with two peaks (1,799 
and 1,815 feet), and DalmA (1,676 feet). In the schists on the 
northern flauk of these hills the copper ores of Singhbhfim oocur. 

South of the second spur the grauitio gneiss area of Central 
Singhbhfim is entered upon. On the north, east and west, it is 
fringed by ranges of hills formed of submotomorphio rocks. This 
area is traversed by a network of trap-dykes, the most important 
of which form very definite ridges, one of which, Bagmundi to 
the south-west of Ku&li in Dhalbbfim, rises to a height of 1,997 
feet, or about 1,290 feet above the plain. To the west of this 
central area, and intervening between it and tho highlands of 
PorahAt, there is a tract in which both met amorphic and 
submetamorphic rocks occur.* 

In PorAhat to the north-west tho general trend of tho hill 
ranges is from north to south Or from north-east to south-west, 
tho eastern and southern slopes being tho most precipitous. 


• V. Ball, Gftfojv <zf J ZivflWim. Oeo. Sorr. Iod., 

XVIII, 67-60. 
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Several of the peaks are more than 2,000 feet above sea-level, such 
os Bomaiburu (2,135) south of Katipiri, Ragr& (2,131) south¬ 
east of Gudli, and Kurundia (2,553) south of Kesadi. 

On the south-west is a series of hills without any general 
name, which occupy the greater part of the S&randa Pir. They 
include a number of high peaks, such as BudA (2,738 feet), 
Notuburu (2,576), DindA (2,485), Sangahatu (2,232) and Unrni 
(2,063). This mountain moss extends northwards up to the 
borders of PorShat, but is not connected with the plateau of 
ChotA Nfigpur. For a remarkable break oocure to the north, 
near the common boundary of STironda and ForAhAt, where the 
ridge dies away, and leaves a pass a little over 1,100 feet high 
between these hills and the spurs of the ChotA Nagpur tableland. 
Through this natural gap the Bengal-Nagpur Railway wns 
constructed, but it was found necessary to bore a tunnel, about 
1,400 feet long, through the hill at GoilkerA below this pass. 
A conspicuous spur of the *SAranda hills stretches out towards 
ChaibSsA, and culminates in the peak of AngarbirA, 2,137 feet 
high ; while twelve miles to the south-west of the station the 
hill of Marmarai rises to a height of 1,861 feet. 

The following is a list of the principal peaks of Singhbhum:— 


Navi. 


Height 

In 

feel. 

ttatha 

Mail ~ 


*,13» 

7 milf* »onth of Knlikipar in OhalbbOui. 

Komar ... 


j.on 

5 mile* Bcnb.«-84l of Hindi*. 

Lonto 


1,817 

» tt.llr» «outb-*f*r of Chaknariharpar in Kaisikt-li. 

llirtrlnfl 

- 

:,«• 

1| mile* K'Uth-we*t of Kt»ot|«nl on tli- Chaih*«A* 
Cbnkradbarpur road . . _ . ... 

Anrarbiri 


1.1J7 

6 mile, ««i from Clmk«» 10 the F*rk*l*-S*itbn Work. 

Uiri ~ 

- 

1.1*4 

7| milr« MwtU of Soou* r»itw»jr «Ulion in th* B*nUr* 

Work. 

I Sikanil'mii 


1,318 

4 telle* north-eaat of Jilloggotu fore*t hung*low in Forthal. 

Korundia 


UN 

5 mil-* corth of Rairai* f.ir*«t bungalow in Fotnhat. 

1 R»*r» m. 


1.131 

6 anlH Dorth-wM ol Kutipir fc«nwt bon**low in FotAbSI. 

1 tr.ilea aouth of Kutipir fotr»t bungalow in For*hit. 

HoiriBibarti 


5.135 

HaUn m 

- 

1.1M 

3 n He. * <ith of L<d* hill in th* Led* bkrk in the 
Kolti&n. 

i U»»i ~ 

- 

t,«« 

3 tnilea aouth dll*# Ol»»tk*ti in Gh*tkor» block in th* 
KolhAn. 

1 Bud* _ 


5.738 

7 nule**outh-**»t of SUnobart ur r«ilwm* atation. 

SimeShttu 


5.STI 

6 inllci tooth of Vi^nhirptir railway •Utloa. 

1| mil* north-writ of Ghatkort in Uhntkori bkrk In the 
Kolbkn. 

Mota M 

— 

5.676 

lUndfbtiru 


5.4A5 

4 mile* we-t (4 Tholkobad bongalow in the Snlhln. 

AdAlkhAm 

*** 

1.401 

1 mile* we*t of Tonto ft w*l bungalow In th« Kolhnn. 


Singhbhiirn is drained by three river systems, those of the 
SubarnaroVhA, Bait man i and Brahmanl. The watersheds of these 
three systems originate near GamliariS in the KolhAn and radiate 
north-west, south-west and east respectively from their common 
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centre. These watersheds divide the Subamarekhi and its 
feeders from tho Baitarani and its tributaries, and the latter 
agnin from the South Karo and Deo rivers, which feed the 
Brfthmani through the South Koel. The tunnel on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Nailwny pierces the narrow divide between the Subarna- 
rekha and Brikmani systems, and at this point the watershed 
leaves the Kolhan, continuing in a northerly direction through 
the Porah&t estate and finally merging in the BSnohi plateau 
between the Bichfc and Tat kora hills. Of these three great 
rivers the Subarnarekh4 alone flows through the district. Ihe 
Baitarani forms for about 8 miles the boundary between the 
Kolhan Government estate and the Keonjhar Feudatory State; 
while the Brflhraani drains tho west of the district through its 
tributary the South Koel, and its feeders the North Karo and the 
South Karo, the latter of which in its turn is fed by the Deo 
river. 

All the rivers are fordable throughout the year except for a few 
hours at a time during the rains, when they rise and fall suddenly 
after heavy rain. The banks are generally steep, and the beds 
are almost always strewn with bouldors or oonsist of coarse 
shingle. Sand, however, is found in the Koel nnd Subama- 
rckha, and in parts of the Kharkai and Sanjai. Nono of the 
rivers dry up altogether in the hot season, but in most of them the 
w'ater is very low in the hot season. In particular, the Sanjai, 
though it rises in forests, runs very low in the hot season, and so 
does the Boro. The Koina, however, contains plenty of water 
in the height of the hot season, even when no rain has fallen 
for many months. It hns many more feeder streams than the 
Sunjai, which may account for the difference. The catchment 
area of the Boro and its feeders, on the other hand, is almost 
entirely deforested. In some rivers barriers of rock crop up, and 
many have deep pools at intervals, which are sometimes 400 yards 
long. A considerable depth of water remains in them even in 
the dry weather, when the running portion of the stream itself 
almost disappears. The following is a brief account of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers. 

The Subarnarekhi is the largest river of Singhbhum, flowing scs«r»a- 
through the district for about 70 miles and draining over 2,000 
square miles. This river rises near Kanchi and enters Singh- SlI i wrilE . 
bhfim from the north-west, forming the boundary between it and rekbi. 
Manbhiim for some distance. It then flows south-east through 
Dlialbhfim, and leaves the district at its estremo south-eastern 
corner. Its bed is rocky and its stream rapid until it reaches the 
lovcl plains of Midnapore. It contains treacherous quicksands, 
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wliich it is dangerous to cross, The name means the streak of 
gold, and gold Is found In it* lied in minute quantities, 

Kwfcaj; The principal tributary of the Subamnrakha is the Kharkai, 
which is farmed bj' the junction of two mountain streams rising 
b the eastern Kolhan range of hills, viz., the Terlo and the 
Koranjoi, of which the latter fomis for about 18 miles the 
bound aiy he tween the Kelhln and Hayurbh&nj. The Terlo 
jobs the Konmjai on the boundary, and some 4 miles lower 
down, at the injunction point of Saroikelfi, Mayiirthonj and the 
Kolhan, the river is known as the Kharkai. It continues in a 
north-westerly direction, forming the boundary of the Kolbim 
and Sanukda with several sharp bends, one of which brings it 
within 5 miles to the north-east of Chaibisa. A few miles 
further north, at a point opposite the solitary conical Hindu hill 
(356 feet), it ceases to bo the boundary and enters SaraikeU, 
running north and then east, tilt it debouches in the Snhama- 
rekha on the boundary of Kharsdwau and Dhalbhiim* It in 
joined by the Banjul near Lengtasai about 5 miles south of 
Gamharia station on the Bengal-Nsgpnr Railway. The Length 
uf the Kharkai proper is about GU miles, and it is fed by several 
streams from the Kolhan, among which may be mentioned the 
Uigurs, the Jamiragaru and the I loro. 

Hud, The lioro or Rare is about 36 miles in length and is joined by 

the Jamira just outside OhoibSsn, which is situated on its eastern 

hank, 

Sauj*i, The Banjul rises in the forest-clad hills of the Fonihat estate, 
north-west, of Bonus. It flows in an easterly direction, forming 
for about 3d miles iho boundary between the Kolhan on the 
south, und tbs 1‘ombat estate and the Kbursawan State on 
!he north. It passes out of the Kelli in near the village of 
Keatchadlom, and folia into tho Kharkai near Leugtasai. The 
Sanjai receives no stream:? worth mentioning from the south* but 
from the north it receives the Bin jab which drains Kami kola, the 
Bank tin from Kera, and several tributaries from Khansawau. 

Hat:. The Bait Oran t for eight miles of its course is the boun dar y 

*rsrru t between tho Kolhan Government estate and the Keoujhur State, 

It drains about 403 square miles of the Government estate 
through a number of feeder streams, the chief being the Kongo r«, 
’which nlao forms pari of the boundary between the Kolhan and 
Keonjhar, Tho river is identified by the Brahmans os the Styx 
of Hindu mythology, hut the name is possibly only a corruption 
of Avitaranl, meaning difficult to cross.. About 4 miles to the 
west of JaintgarL an important village on its banks, there 
is a fall with t\ deep pool below it called Rim-Uxtha, which 
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is a sacred bathing place among Hindus, Legend relate that 
Stans himself balled on tho banks of the river when marching 
south to rescue Sits from the demon king Havana, 

The Brahmani drama about 1,200 squitro mites in the west of LJmh- 
the (listrid mainly through the Keel or Kail, which is called the *^! E1 ^ 
South Koel to distinguish it from ilia river of the same name in 
the I'rtUujim clist riot - 

The South Koel rises a few miles west of Ranchi, and leaves Smith 
the plateau in a fine fall of 120 feet near Befsinugork* It enters K<wL 
Singhbhiim from the west and after flowing 12 miles in an easterly 
ilirection Is joined by the North Karo river, a few miles south of 
liudlL It then bonds to the south for another 12 miles, receiving 
the waters of the South Karo from the south-east near Anandpnr, 

The combined stream Hows south for jot another 12 miles till near 
Manohoqmr, where it is joined by the Kolna. After this it turns 
to the west and posses into the tiangpur State, whore it joins the 
Sankh, which flan into the Briknuuii at Plnpoah* The Koel 
Lints describes almost a complete semi circle in a oooibc of about 
36 miles through the district. 

The Norih Karo also rises? near Ranelit and has a course K&rtb mid 
of about 12 miles in the district, draining the hills of Borahit. ®j”j£ 

Ita principal tributary is the FImljhur. The South Karo rues 
in lvoonjhar and baa n course of 37 miles in Singbbhrim 
through the hills of SSranda. 

The Deo river rises in the Kolhan on the western side of the Be*, 
liainharia plateau and flows into the South Karo river after a 
course of about 35 miles. It receives the Puilgorn, a fair-sized 
mountain stream, from the Suntaru reserved forest block. 

Tho Koinn river rises in tbo extreme southeast of Sarands, Kmd». 
Hows in a general northerly direction until within 10 miles of 
M&noharpur, when it flows in a westerly direction falling into 
the Kod at Munoharpur. It is about 36 miles in Length, is fed by 
numorous streams rising iu tho S&randa reserved forests, and 
contains abundant water in the driest wason. 

Geologically Singhbhiim is one of tho most interesting diet riots. m 

in Bengal, though not on account of any great variety in the 
formations represented. So far as the evidence goes, this part of 


* Thi* ncetHiat tu* been eompL jlJ from Tie titutogy of UfJui/.Mm flirJ 
iSiirj.l tA u<rt by V + UaJ| p Ml'ih,, Qc#T. Sun. InJ., VoL XV HI, nod f/viu Lhe itmcrip 
tifm i?f I Li c or the diiirk'i liy M r. J, 13- Matlircr m Tie Avriferom 

OccmrttKces of ciofa E(j$pmr t lEsc, Oeol, &inr. Iinl. p VoL XXSI. The nup liu 
btru reproduced from tb>t |ml)liikil Willi the luttcr utkle, I ud obliged 
to Mr. L, L h Ft nuor of tbo Ge+iJugEc*! Sorrey u£ Jodie for uftifEuitte Id ftmiw 
th» drift. 
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In^xa vwr Ary land, and was being subjected to the influence of 
Bub-aerisl denudation and erosion, during the time that the 
Vmdhjan and Gondwana rwks were being deposited Id the likes 
or riven* of other parte of fho peninsula. There la nothing, more¬ 
over, in the present configuration of the ground to ahow that at 
any time It was acted upon by the eea, nor has the slightest fraoo 
of manne organisms bean found in the recent or snb-iwnt super* 
heial deposits. There are also no signs of the flows of Deccan 
rap in late cretaceous times haring spread so far to the east. In 
short, excepting the older metamorphic and crystalline rooks the 
only formations occurring here which are also found in other 
distant parts of India are the superficial deposits including 
laterito* The formations occurring iu Singhbhtiiii are all Included 
fhercfore under the following beads:-(I) superficial deposits, 

• ttL ” Dharwarian series, p*) gneisses and granites, and (4) 
trap rocks. The second and third divisions arc of Archanw aeo 
and possibly parts of the fourth. 


Alluvium covers the ground In the east of the district, and is 
to a certain extent spread over the gneintc and granitic rooks in 
its centre, but elsewhere such layers are rare. The calcareous 
accretions called katda r occur abundantly in some places In tho 
nllimum; and in the b™k of (he river at Chatbist there is a 
deposit which is said to have yielded bones. A tufa deposit from 
springs occurs on the quart rite range north of Bansidcm ■ it is 
raUed IfHBldy c«W«W, U, giants' bones. Lntmto is found both 
at high and low lerels, and to tbo east it gradually covers up tbs 
rocks, passing m its turn under the allnvinm of Hiduapore. 
.Near the eastern boundary (hare are several minll hills of Merits 
6 U 0 h as Khan, 12 milea east of Jfarnmgbgarh; and dose to 
iihiipur there arc a number of small flat-topped hills with 
email plateaux capped with laterile, which rests indifferently on 
met ft morphia or sub-metam orphic rocks 

Throughout Sioghbhdm, phyllito and schistose roots surround 
isolated tracts occup.ed by tbo granites and gneisses, and 
dtt Mt ooag as detached outliers. They form a^dinal 
trough extending northwards into Ifinbhiim, where it is cut off 
by a gTeal fault; and they belong to tbo great DhSrwir system 
corresponding to the Huronun division of the Arohaan ™ U p 
of horope end America. The dips of (he roots of this series 

vertlcsT’tT l i\ SOme *"“* < J llite ™“ U (30° to 30°) and other, 
a M r *i lh u rfnt f LS “ uch ni0r ® r£, E uW - In Ithalbhuni it has 

a g nnral north-west and south-east direction, but aa the rocks 
arc followed to the north, (heir strike veers mote and more to [M 
west, until it is due caal and west, in which direction it continues 
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until the weal of Singhbhum ia reached. The moat prominent 
member of the series in this area are slates, phylLitea, mioa- 
schUts, talc-schists, and quariste*, The first and second appear 
to have their greatest development in the south of Singbbhumq 
while from the greater sohistoeity of the rooks of the series to the 
north, it is evident that there the agencies of metamorphbm have 
been either more intense or have acted through a longer period of 
time. Speaking in geo era! terms, it may he said that the amount 
of schiMorily is inversely proportional to the distance from the 
gninites and gns MB fl which bound the Dliiurwarian rocks on the 
north. 

tluariKites abound, and to their hardness, as well as the tough’ 
ness of the schists, the preservation of the northern hill ranges is 
mainly due. Not only have individual bods of quart rite them- 
reltes resisted the levelling effects of denudation, but they have, 
in many instances, protected the softer rocks in their immediate 
vicinity. In the river section at Chaihas-i and at some other 
places thin beds of ribbon jasper occur, associated with mudstone 
shales ami calcareous schists. Far to the south thick beds of 
these jaspideous quartzites are reported to eslst, and the effect 
produced bv the varied colours in the beds of the rivers is described 
as being very beautiful. A considerable variety of slaty rocks 
crop up, and though they appear to be nothing like true roofing 
slate, some of the laminated slates would probably answer for 
roofing purposes, Being often of a finer ami more oven kit uo), 
they can be, and sometimes uro, used for making into writing 
slates, (trey and greenish mudstones and shales of a considerable 
thickness are espoeed in the Siinjai river near Biuj nod occupy n 
considerable area between the Banjul and OhaibaaA. They are 
much crushed and jointed, and quartz veins occur in some abund¬ 
ance, though they are not of great length or size. 

These Dhirwars nr* especially interesting from their contain¬ 
ing lodes of valuable minerals. Gold is found in the quartz 
veins, but 'apparently independent of the formation of the latter, 
probably from the intrusion of trap rocks and possibly through 
a sulphide solvent. Hence, unlike the Kolar gold-fields of 
Mysore, gold is found not imbedded in the vein stuff, but in 
minute specks and grains lying on the faces of quartz crystals, 
Argentiferous galena has also been traced, sometimes in oonnec* 
tion with gold workings. Copper is found in indefinite quartz 
veins interbedded with mica and chlorite schists and also as impreg¬ 
nations in the same rocks. Besides mineral-bearing veins, beds 
of magtterian schists occur in several places, t\#., at iikri north of 
Ghatsih and at Dari, where mines and quarries Wve been 
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worked; while calcareous schists ore known to exist near Cknibaaa 
and at Songra and Kcrndugiitu south of Buudg&cn. 

The gneisaose and granitic rooks in this district belong to two 
groups. One (probably site older) consists of more or less schis- 
and gueissuso rwks of the ordinary character, which appear 
in certain pSam to blend off into the DtiarwSr rooks. The other 
group, whioh improbably the younger, is highly granitic with 
very obscure foliation, and is traversed by a perfect network of 
tmp-dykes, Crystalline rocks of the gneisaose division may he 
seen, among other places, in the country stretching from Atnda 
through Ckrakradharpiir to the hilly country north of Porahlt. 
The rocks of the second group have many ponds in common 
with the gneiss of Btmdclkband. The characteristic roek of 
tliifl group is a course granite with no viable foliation. It forma 
huge boasea and tors, the intervals between which are, for the 
most part, objured by alluvium. The gremophyric rocks of 
Aka rami lull near Kharaiwam may be of the same age as 
these granites, but evidence for this bag not yet been found. 
Magnesian schists occur with the gneissosc granites 2 to 3 
miles east of Chuibssa and in other places, The principal area 
of granitic rocks is in Central Singhbhum, and it extends over 
nearly 450 square miles. Through its centre runs a wedge- 
shaped range of DhSrwAi hills, the rocks composing which 
appear to die out towards the north a little beyond tho Midnapore- 
Ckaiblsi road, while crossing it in different di recti ona are 
numerous trap-dykes. 

In the Dharwortan area the northernmost range of hills is 
composed of diabasic trap known us the Dalma trap; and west 
of Ch&ihas& there is a group of hills formed of a voiy dense 
trap, which is usually known us the OngnbirA trap, the 
principal^ peak of these hiUs being Ongabira (dngarbiraj. 
There is also a complicated network of trap-dykes in tho 
granite area of Central Singlbhum. Tho Dalmd trap is in¬ 
variably dark-coloured and thickly studded with crystals of an 
amphibolitic mineral, often forming a massive hornblende. In 
come places, however. It is a compact homogeneous greenstone 
or npbanlte, and it ie frequently so rich in magnetio iron that a 
compass becomes useless. Tho dykes interact one another, and, 
OB usual, tend to weather into more or lass spherical masses ; but 
on tho crests of the ridges and the tops of the peaks the rock is 
mud] jointed and split, the cracks and clefts penetrating in some 
rmts to a peat depth. Il« importance of this igneous rock lies 

m the probability o! iti intimate connection with the deposition 
of gold, r 
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The district is fairly rich in minerals, many of wh cb have 
from time to time been exploited. An account ot rhe measures 
tikhm to develop its mineral resources will be given m Chapter 
Vtll and it is proposed to mention them only briefly here. 

Gold is found in the district, the richest deposits appearing to ^ 
be in the worth ; elsewhere, the auriferous occurrences are few, m 
number and poor in content* With few exceptions, the viable 
gold occurs in alluvial sands, gravels and conglomerates- Th» 
only auriferous veins on which work has been done in modern 
times are those at Sonapet, Saesal and PaliardihS.* Gold-washing 
is conducted On a srotill scale by Jhoria and Ghask, and there 
are numerous accumulations of rude stone-crushers ami mortar* 
which were apparently used by the ancient workers for grinding 
the auriferous vein-stufi* In this particular area, however, no deep 
workings have been discovered; and it seems probable that the 
ancients made ninny attempts to extract the gold which is widely 
disseminated in this area, but, like the prospectors who have 
worked during recent years, found no spot sufficiently remiiDont- 
tive for extensive operations,t 

Singhhtkum includes within its limits the most widely extended Copper 
copper deposits at present known to esht in India. Traces of 
topper ores, often marked by old excavations, are found over a 
distance of about 90 miles, from Duarparam on the Bimini river 
in tho Kora estate to Eamerara on the border of Midnaporo. 

This deposit appears to esi&t on a well-defined horizon of the 
Dharwar rocks and close to their base. As a rule, the copper ores 
occur disseminated through tho schists, but in some places are 
distributed in lodes. Several of tho lodes are rich, and erne of 
them at M&tignra bus been proved by ox tensive prospecting opera¬ 
tions to depths of foot, and by diamond drilling to 730 feet. 

Although iron ores are perhaps not eo abundant nor so widely ima and 
distributed in Slughbhiim as elsewhere, there are stUL several 
localities where supplies of good ore could be obtained. A large ,IHCl 
proportion of tho ore which is used m the district is derived 
from ferruginous schists, from which, however, no considerable 
supply could he obtained. One source of supply, though not a 
very promising one, k to he found in a number of kteritoid 
outcrops of iron or* (limonito) often associated with manganese 
ore capping tho Dhflrwar rooks in the neighbourhood of, and 
to the west of, Chtubisa, Close to the Chitung MU to the west 
of Chaibasa there is an outcrop of a rich-looking brown I Hematite; 

* J, M. Mid*r<:n r Aorifepovt Ocwmtv of Chat* Jtyjprr, Res, G<mL 
St;rr. ItoU uxt, «Wt 

f Iwf>prn.ai QaHtt&r of JWiu (t307), Uh 
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and near Lajia the surface is strewn with ore from broken out¬ 
crops, somo of which is rich in manganese. South of Saitba. 
towards Jogahatu and Changijari, iron ores are abundant on at 
least three distinct runs. They are also found beyond Baijoro 
m the direction cf Tendu, and here, too, some of them contain 
manganese. Iron ores of good quality, and apparently in con¬ 
siderable quantities, are said to bo found in the Budu and Notu 
hills in Saranda, and iron mines are worked by the Bengal Iron 

MUrrl- Steel Co. 1A., at Turamdih, Talsa, Kudaha and liakagara. 

Uoeoui. . Umt> can )» manufactured from the ghuting or kaakar found 
in rocks and river-beds, from tufa, and possibly from some of the 
calcareous schists. The Sutna Stone and Lime Company extract 
limestone from Lotapahar, and there are also quarries near 
Chaibasa held by Messrs. Hoare Miller and Co. Pot-stones 
are worked at eleven places in Dhalbhura. The granulites of 
the second range of the north-western spur would probably yield 
good building-stones, and, as stated above, some of the flaggy 
slaty rocks of the Dharwfir series have supplied slates suitable for 
school-purposes, and might supply good roofing tiles. Mica is 
also found in Dhalbhura 

Nota,,t - Singhhhum is in the zone of deciduous-leaved forest, and lies 
in the “Central Indian Sal tract.” With a high temperature 
in the shade and mountains rising to 3,000 feed, with scorched 
southern slopes and deep damp volleys, its flora contains 
representatives of dry hot countries with plants characteristic of 
the moist tracts of Assam. On rocks often too hot to be touched 
with the hand are found Euphorbia, Mafia, Sarcostemma, 
oterculta tire ns, Boncellia t errata, and CocMo*per,„ um The 
ordinary mixed forest of dry slopes is composed of Anogemus 
lattfola, Ougeinia , Odin a, Cleistatdhm eotlinus, Zizyphus xylopyra 
Buchonanta luhfoha, and species of Terminalia and Bauhinia 
Tho sdl vanes from a scrubby tree of 30 feet to one of 120 feet 
lugh, and is often associated with Adina, Bassia lati/olia, Dio*, 
pyroe, Symplocos racemosa, Pi trocar pus 1tanupium, Eugenia Jambo- 
/ana, and especially Wendlaudi* linctorxa. Its common associates 
elsewhere Careya arborea and Di/lenia pentagyna, are here con¬ 
fined to the valleys; but Diltenia aurea, a tree of the Eastern 
I emnsula and tropical Himalayas, is curiously common in places. 

ilie tlo.a of the valleys includes Garanin Cotra, Amoora 
Bohituka, Hardtetckut binalo, Snraca indie a , Ficus llojtburghii 
■ , umdtn9 t sapientum and omata , and othere leal 

interesting. The best -represented woody orders are the Leaismu 
no>ae, Bubiaccae (including six species of Gardenia aud Itandia) 
Euphorbtaceae , and the Uriicactae (mostly figs). Of other orders,’ 
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the grasses uu rubor between one and two hundred species, 
indnding the s nbai grass {I^chaamum aiujwtifolinni) and spear- 
grass {Ancfropotjon ontortn-), which are most abundant; the 
Cifp+rttrear about fifty, Compmitm fifty, and the Atonth/veae about 
eleven undatehrnbfl and twenty-five herbs. The principal 
bamboo ia DetkhoeaUmui and the other most useful 

indigenous plants sire H'twin It {{folia Mid species of Dibttcorea for 
food, Baiihuna VaftUi for various purposes, Termfatit » tonmima 
for the rearing of silk worms TttrnrnaJm Okebain for myrobalaim, 

Srh tiekirn trijugn for lac and oil, and tabai grass,* 

Tiie Garnivorn of the district comprise tiger, leopard, hear, Fac**, 
hymna, wild dog and jackals. The U agnlata are represented by 
bison, spotted deer, barking deer, ni the tiny mouse- 

deer, and wild pig. Wild elephants also are found in the 
reserved forests. 

Tigers are very common throughout the western part of 
Singkbhiim, this area being largely under forest, and in tho 
Porahat estate ; and they are by no means rare throughout the 
whole of lhe Kolbsn Government estate* In the Siranda iV, 
which consists mainly of reserved forest, they are to bo found at 
all times and seasons, more especially in the Aukua, Sumta and 
Tirilpod forests* which lie generally south and west of Manchur¬ 
ia- They kill a rmmW of human beings every year, the 
average recorded number being about 50 per annum. Most of 
their victims lose their lives while collecting mbai gross or clearing 
Bra-lines in the forests. It is, however, very improbable that 
man eaters, i>., tigers which subsist entirely, or almost entirely, 
upon human fltsli alone, exist in the district. Thus, one of them 
locally known as the “ tunnel tiger ** accounted for fix people 
during the months of September and Oi tober 1905, but so far h& 
is known, kiEU-d no more till March 1 GOG, though he had not left 
the neighbourhood* Again, a tigress with two cubs killed eight 
men in tho Ankua forest during November and December 1905, 
but none in the succeeding four months. The villagers show an 
extraordinary apathy with regard to these brutes, and, except 
that no man t ares to go alone along a road which is known to bo 
haunted by tigers, they take no precautions against them. If 
only they win get a largo enough party, men will travel over any 
road at night, though ft LTpatent to any one that numbers alone 
afford practically no safeguard ; for tigers will often follow a 
gang of coolies for a considerable distance along a road, and will 


• TWh ik«tfh biii been drawn uji by Mr. |J, If. lining*, 

Ceijaervist.LT uf Furtata, SlnghbhisiLi* 
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not hesitate to pick one from the midst of a crowd in preference 
to taking a straggler. They have also been frequently known 
to come up to camps containing 200 or 300 coolies making 
roads in Somta, twice or thrice in a night, being only kept off 
by the loud yells of the occupants. It would almost appear 
that the SinghbhOm tiger likes a change of diet, and kills men 
merely that he may obtain it. 

Professional tiger-killers ore rare. Such as there are adopt 
the simple but very effective device described below. A large 
bamboo bow is drawn and is kept tant by means of a stick placed 
in the position in which an arrow is ordinarily put. The bow is 
then placed horizontally upon three sticks pegged into the ground, 
at a height of 18 inches above it, and is carefully hidden, by tho 
side of tho tigers path. To the stick is affixed a very thin string, 
which is lightly drawn taut across the tiger’s run and tied 
to a peg about one foot high. Two arrows, whose poisoned heads 
are loosely fixed into bamboo shafts, are then carefully laid upon 
the bow. A tiger ooming along the path in either direction must 
come in contact with the string, thereby releasing the stick which 
keeps the bow taut, and discharging the two arrows, which, from 
the angle at which they are placed, must pierce the body of an 
ordinary-sized tiger. To warn the casual passer-by of his danger, 
a string is stretched across the path cn either sido of the bow, about 
four feet above the ground. The only recorded instance of its 
failure to act was in the case of a convivial Ho, who returning 
from a village festival in a somewhat unstable condition, stumbled 
and tell, missing the safety string, but not the string attached to 
tho bow. lltattu calde defiendu « ! 

Owing to the enormous area of unbroken forest, it is well- 
nigh impossible to beat out these.tigers. Moreover, the Kol is 
one of the worst beaters imaginable. Daring tho beat he is far 
more anxious to surround a tdmbar doe and her kid than to keep a 
straight line; and should a tiger be sighted during a boot, there is 
a iaurc qui pent to let it go by. But few are shot in the district, 
and those usually by native ihikilru, though tho proximity of the 
district to Calcutta and to the railway have attracted European 
sportsmen. 

Leopards are fairly common in tho vicinity of villages, but do 
little harm. Bears are also numerous in the small rocky hills of 
tho district, but, unless disturbed, appear but rarely to attack 
man. 

Bison are numerous in the forests of Sfiranila, and a few are 
found in Por&hat. S&mbar are still fairly plentiful in the reserved 
forests, and there are some remarkably good heads among them. 
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Spotted deer are also very common, and do much damage to crops 
in fields lying adjacent to cover. There is no doubt that they are 
largely destroyed by the KoL who has few sporting instincts and 
kills in order to fill hie belly . Wild pigs are numerous and also 
do very great damage to crops. They go about in large herds* 
and a tiger will rarely attack them openly, unless he can pick up 
a straggler. They are not infrequently tilled by wild dogs* to 
whose depredations, also, the scarcity of iSm&ttr and deer generally 
may in many oa c es bo ascribed- NWg/ii are found along the 
Kconjhar boundary, but. are rare. Barking door are common in 
all the damper forests. For wholesale deaf ruction of crops the 
palm must be yielded to the elephant. Several villages have been 
evacuated by their inhabitant?, simply from their inability to 
defend their crops from his ravages. Moreover he is a bungu or 
spirit of a moat pronounced type j so much so* that no KoL will 
partake of his flesh, a distinction not accorded to tigers, snakes, 
bats, rats, and the like, whose flesh is eagerly sought after and 
devoured, frequently when in a condition not lightly to be written 
of. A few elephants are caught in the neighbouring State of 
Keonjliar* 

With the exception of pea-fowl in and about the main blocks Orwat- 
of forest, game-birds are rare. The ordinary jungle-fowl is found ^ r 
along the banks of fit reams in the forest, and small quail may 
ocrasiouaily be put up in scrub-jungle* Snipe occur locally, but 
partridges seem to be entirely absent,, and except on a very few 
jhiis towards Amdl, the same remark applies to duck of all sorts. 

Poisonous snakes are numerous, the commonest being the RrmiW 
karaitt the bonded kerait, the cobra and Russell's viper. There ir,d lilh ' 
arc also various species of harmless snakee, which ore very common. 

Pythons ore found occasionally, but arc very rare* A fine speci¬ 
men of a king cobra caught fa the district whs exhibited ia 
Cleiib&sa a few years ago. Smalt mahseor occur in several of the 
rivers and are caught by means of weirs. The ordinary tank 
fish are also found,* 

Owing to the inland position of Singhbhilm and tho barrier of Ciihate* 
hills, which intercepts the sea-brecso on the south-east, the climate 
is peculiarly dry, except in Dhalbhiim, where it is somewhat 
humid. In the west of the district, even during tho hot weather 
the heat, being dry, has not the same exhausting effect as tho 
heot nearer the coast. The weather is, however, extremely trying 
at this time of the year, for hot westerly winds prevail and 


* [ am itukbteU for the abtve tcroant to Mr, J. W r A. Grier?, famit r]j Drput; 
Ct ptrrtttar o( Pnri»li, Siu^hibh mi Dirliiott 
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the •emperahue is high, the thermometer frequently marling 
?!“ 11 ' m ,he! ^e, while it hoe been known (in 1896) to reach 
. . The monsoon is generally aoeompanied by violent storms 
of Wind from the north-west with thunder and lightning 
but oe a mb in the rainy season (from June to October) the 
empeiaturc is not excessive and the rain is not heavy as in the 
l.lmns n l Bengal, nor m there that same feeling of sultry operas- 
smn. The cold weather is delightful, the nights being invariably 
cool and the air invigorating and exhilarating. ^ ’ 

In the Western hills the weather remains pleasantly cool fill 
Sfon-h, and from the end of November to February the early 
mornings and nights are bitterly cold, making huge camp fires 
m«t enjoyable In these months the thermometer reaches a 
lmmirntm of 43 , and in the valleye hoar-frost may be seen. 

The cold season.” wrote Colonel Tickoli, "is truly luxurious-a 
mpping and an eager an—without fogs or mists. March. April 

“ d 1? ■ “‘ 7 *“?>“““% ho* months of the 

year, during this period not a drop of water falls oeeasionaUy for 

upwards of mv weeks; the aspect of the country loses every trace 
of verdure, and the dried stony eoil reflects with unbearable force 
the rays of the sun. Vegetation is vigorously restored on the 
commencement of the rains, and as these L no/sH^M £ 

T., ix y ! ky 1 and UBfei f n f? fon ™‘ 3 *Moh fall in the plains of 

net .1 !f 1 ? nd! '.“?° “ Pleasingly chequered by passing showers 
nd the teniier fohage Of the forests glistens alternately 
g.>ldcn breaks of snnshine or mellowed shades ef green.”" 

During the hot weather months of April, May’and Juno 
westerly winds from Central India cause high temperature 
oombined with very low humidify. In these months mean 
temperature increases from 81" in March to 90* in A P ri! and 

105" inT? nmX ' mam . tem P er » ta « fn=a 96° in Starch to 
, , S “ Ma I • ““f ““•» minimum temperature from 6?" to 80° 

^ this season of the year hnmidity is not so low as elsewhere in 
„ ft, N, SP ‘ r . bat it falls to 00 per cent, of saturation in March 

with if. f * r < * nt m Aprd ' UTOal marked change takes place 
with the commencement of south-west monsoon conditions in the 

eecond half of Jane, and there is a quick change of temwraW 

ihiefly however, in .lay temperatures. Mean maxioam temnlra- 

5 ? ,, ** ^, ‘f 5 f“ M “ y *° 9G °“ jr, ' n » and 90* in July’ 
whereas the Ml of minimum temperature docs not exceed TU 

nth until October. During the cold weather months the 
meanfrm pe nitnre is 67" and mean minimum tem perature 53 s . 

* Tb ' **"• ('"ferwl, m<M j.a.s.b^ laiu - 
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Itainf&ll, which scarcely exceeds an inch between November minML 
and Aprils luoreaseB to 3*3 inches in May owing to the influence 
of occasional cyclonic storms in that month. In June the rainfall 
is KH> inches, and the heaviest fall [1& 1 ! inches) occurs in July. 

August and September are also rainy months, with 14’0 and 8 2 
inches respectively, while in October the weather is generally fine, 
with brief periods of cloud and min, when cyclonic disturbances 
affect tbe west of the Province, Spouting generally, the rain¬ 
fall is heaviest in the west and south-west, but owing to the 
mountainous character of the country it varies very much in 
different localities, and one part of the district may often have 
good rain, when another is suffering from drought. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the rainfall recorded at each ol the registering 
stations during the cold, hot and miuy seasons, the figures ehown 
being the average recorded in each ease. 


SCAdor. 

Vm.ru tfoV^m* 

4 , ber to 

March U 
Me,j* 

June to 
Octofrer. 

AiibhaI 

UilmTUtf™ 
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GbdUtln tl , H 

Kilikipui lit 1(i 

Hidoharptir iif t[f 
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7— S 
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025 
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3‘4I 
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saao 
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52-54 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

Sikgushujt U one of the few district* in Bengal in which, &o fax 
aa is known, remains dating back to the atone ago have boon 
found. The first discovery of such remain* was made by Captain 
Beeching in 18G8, when he marched from Ranchi with a oom* 
pauy of the 10th Madras Native Infantry to quail some distur¬ 
bances in the Keonjhar State, The renudns consisted of some 
chert hakes and knives, which were found along the bants of the 
rivijT at Cluubo&a and i hakradharpur. There is strong evidence 
of their human origin* and those found at Clmkmdliarpur were 
witliin three milos of the nearest source of the material (highly 
vitrified quart rite) of which they were composed. These flakes 
may l>o referred to the pakeuLitbio or old stone nge.“ A few 
years I liter, in 18,1. some more stone implements were found, 
consisting of a large adze of excessively dense and hard quart rite, 
n wodg&d-diaped stone of the same material, and a smaller adze 
of a black igneous rock, all of a peculiar Burmese type. Tho 
dose resemblance of form which they bore to the implements of 
Burma might sagged a foreign origin ; but their mineral eom- 
pij’Liion is not inconsistent with tho view that they wore manufac¬ 
tured locally. It has, however, boon pointed out by Sir Arthur 
Phajro that the valley of the Irrawaddy, where the Burmese 
atone implements have been found, is inhabited by a race called 
Mon, whose language presents affinities with the Mnndiri 
language of Singt bhum. It has, therefore, been suggested that 
there is a probability of an early intercourse and a possibility of 
an identify of origin between these now widely-separated peoples.f 
This theory will be referred to in tho nest chapter in the section 
dealing with languages. 


* FimUag,, A.&B., 1*», p r 177 1 IbTO, p. 3*S. 

. ; al1< itmplcmtmt* from Wot* 1T^pnr; Proew n S . 

18,5 v?r 113-20 1 lift im Mia, 1*6Q, pp. 40*75 ib* Apj^dii B 

in Uw ApjMmtlii quoted them Ift a pUt* iWi ng Uic two idiei of the ■bonier*! 
Sumwiyp* Bn d ,!» two cow of ixomitcne found id Sia^hbliaiD. 
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It is a somewhat sudden transition from the atone ago to the 
coinage of tha Roman Empcrom, but the first indication^ of t „,. 
civilization in this part ol the country is afforded by a great find 
of gold coins, among which were several coins of the Roman 
Emperors, Constantine, Gordian, etc* These corns, which raw 
beautiful preservation, were found near Bimanghati m Majur- 
hhani. a short distance beyond the southern boundary of Singh- 
bbiim It ie believed that they came inland from Tamluk, tho 
ancient sea-port of Tamralipti, and that there wan * trado 
route to that port passing tlmrngh Bimaughiti and I onhkU A 
pot full of copper coins has aho been unearthed at Gudta, n few 
mito south of ChaibSsa, one being apparently ludo^eythmn. 

At Bentisigar, again, on the extreme southern border arc nu¬ 
merous old remains, including the ruins of at least ten temples 
and some pieces of sculpture, which have boon described afl tog 
far superior to the production* of the ninth and tenth centuries 
A-D,; one, indeed, is said to be ‘worthy of a place iu any 
museum^ Tho sculpture both in design and execution is similar 
to that at Kichang, 6 or 7 miles away in Keonjhsr, which 
tradition ascribes to a E*ji named Saus^nkh ■ and it has reea 
surmised that it dates back to the seventh century A,IX, when 
Sasanka, a hitter enemy of Buddhism, ruled m Bengal, 
According to tho Chinese pilgrim, Eiuen Tailing, who visited 
India in the next century, 6as4uka was king of Kama Bvnm 
and General Cuumgham went so fur as to conjecture that - the 
chief city of Kama Suvarun must be looked for along the munso 
of the iSuvama-rekshu (Suhamarokhi) river somewhere about the 
districts of SLnghbhum and Burtbhutm"; This theory, however, 
is not entertained by other authorities. 

Another indication of past civilisation is afforded by 
copper-plate inscriptions from B&maughati, the charai -Ut of 
which is Devansgari of the 12th century A.D. They record the 
giant of several villages by ruling princes of the Bbanja dynasty, 
which is identified with that of Mayurbhanj; and the founder of 
the line, Yimbhadm, is referred to as ruling over ‘the great 
forest of devotion (tapwana) with its ten milliocs of hermit ages* * 
Further traces of civilization may bo found m the romams of 
buildings and copper mines in nearly every plooa where the 
copper deposit is not concealed b mcath the alluvium Regard¬ 
ing these remains , Dr, Stochr, an eminent mineralogist, wrote SU 

• BMortl, Arch. Snrv, Ind*, Val. XIU, PP- 73 73* 

f Report*, ir^h- SurV. lod*. Val, X III, <39-71.74 *7. 

J. Ancient G#(^it»pby of lndl* (1671), pp- EOs'KKf' 

S J *A*fl.B*, 1871, pp- 161<6R 
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jears ago ■ 1 In spite of the rudeness of the mode of extraction 

lii work must Lmj admitted to Lave been enguckmalv conducted’ 

Xhe ancienta never w^at deep, sometimes hindered tv the water, 

which everywhere h reached below the level of the valleys, some- 
tunes by the fear of working underground. The ust of powder 
“ have been unknown to the people of that time 

for I everywhere found in the old works, where open, single 
pillars undisturbed* very rich in ore* but in such hard rock os 
only to be won by blasting. The ancient* seem to have smelted 
the ore m little furnaces on the spot, for one finds remains ol 
wallg, heap of slag, and even copper bloom in many places* It 
is impossible to determine the age of the old workings; the heaps 
and toilen-m pits ore mostly overgrown by thick jungle and 
covered by old trees; only here and there one finds large openings 
m the rock at present the refuge of crowds of bats, whose dung 
covers the floor more thnu a foot deep; the cavity itself being 
converted Into a beautiful green hall by a thick crust of 
malachite. 

If ooo asks the inhabitants when such work was in progress, 
they do not know; and they speak of 100 years with the vague 
ideas of Antics about time, representing thereby an arbitrarily 
long period. It seems to me, however, certain that the present 
half-wild inhabitants are not in a condition to carry out such 
works, and these may be the relics of an ancient civilization, like 
the rock temples of the neighbouring Orissa, like the fruit trees 
mango and tamarind) that otto often finds as very' old trees in 

middle of the thickest forest; as again the remains of 
the great town Dalmi, which onee stood in the thick woods of 
the Subamnrekha. Only one story has reached my of the ancient 
“ T mere from the lofty Siddheswar the ridges of 
Bmdrabsti* Ru^mgarh and Mahidco descend into the valleys 
aa spurs, one finds on BiudriiWu extensive old diggings and 
pits, and on Ruamgarh slag-heaps and remains of brick walls. 
There, at RitSmgarh, a Itaja of the name of Ruiim must have 
ivcd and have made the diggings and houses. In the story 
Uxis Raja is reported to have had two tongues, so I must consider 
him as u _ person who spoke two languages, in fact a foreigner."* 
Colonel Dalton, however* has explained that the uanio (doM) 
merely means a KoL The legend show* that tho potentate, to 

t Tt Umi a 0r 0116 ^ the serpent 
raoe^Lhere can I think, be little doubt that by the rerpen/Le 

the Kola are ready me ant, and as the great bulk of the population 

* Corner dtjarit, oj itajAijUp, Recjrdl, {JikjI. Sorv. la± i III, 8*, 
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of DlialbhuTM are Ehumij, ergo Kola, it is not unusual to find the 
Legend of two-tongued Rfijas among them* 

Further intjuiry regarding these ancient mines vvp tnfido by 
Professor Bull Ln iSfiS. He found ancient excavations in every 
eonceivablo situation, at the tops of hills, in valleys, in the 
thickest Jungles, and even in the middle of cultivation where the 
rooks are* obscured by superficial deposits. These excavations 
show that the aiuieul minora had cure fully sear shod tlio country 
and had considerable mining skill, while the slugs furnish eouclu- 
suw evidence of thoir proficiency as practical metallurgists* The 
mines, ho found, were attributed to a people called Scrubs, who 
once held the country* The some tradition of the former rule of 
these people was discovered by M tijor Tickell, who in 1840 
wrote“ Singhbhum passed into liic hamb> of the Surawaks, a 
rate now almost extinct but then numerous and opulent, whose 
original country is said to have boon Sikrbhum aud Tucket e. 

The oppressions of the Surawaka ended in their total expulsion 
from the Kolehan-"f This tradition is also referred to as follows 
by Colonel OaUon in the Ethnology 0 / Lhugtil: — u It is admitted 
on all aides that one part of Singhbhum was held by the people 
who have left monuments of their ingenuity and piety in the 
ndjoining district of Manbhiimj and who were certainly the 
earliest Aryan settlers in this part of India—the Suxawaka or 
Joins* 1 ' In the Kolb an also there are still a large number of 
tanks, called Sanik tanks by the Hos, 

The name Sarawak, Scrub, or Sarak is clearly a corruption of 
Srdcahty the Sanskrit word for a 1 hearer,' which was used by the 
Jains for lay brethren, i.s. } Jains engaged iu secular pursuits, as 
distinguished from Tati, i.r., priests or Bfioetica, It appears 
probable that the latter remained in Miubhum, where several 
Jain temples have been found, while the fsrdtafoit or Iny-Juins 
penetrated tho jungles, where they were reworded with the dis¬ 
covery of copper, upon the working of which they must have 
spent all their time and energy £ As the Jain temples in 
Maubhijni date back to about the 14th or lbth century A.D* t 
it may be inferred that it was during that period that the Jolua 
penetrated to Singhbhum. 

There is, so far as the writer can trace, no other record of tho a bom* 
early history of the district, lbs present inhabitants are abort- 
ginals, among whom the Hoe predominate. The Ho& are believed 
to have migrated from tho Chotu N&gpur plateau aud overcome 

* ftocwdlag*, A.S.B., 1M9, \t r 173. 

t Tht {imp wp trig eailul Xtbia#). J.A.S, li., 1810, p. 

t ProctHdiiii;#, A.5.B., 1B03, 170.5. 
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tie Bhuiyfca, who then held part of They found 

a hilly fastness in the south of the district., where they successfully 
maintained their independence, their military prowess earning 
for them the sobriquet of Lurka Kola, i.e. } the fighting Kola. 
The north of the district came under the rule of the Singh 
family of Poifihlt, who claim to he Kathor It&j puts und whoso 
head was formerly known as the KftjS of Smglibhum* " It is said 
that their ancestors were three brothers in the bodyguard of 
AkWs general, Man Singh, who took the part of the Bh ulyas 
against the lies and ended by conquering the country for them¬ 
selves. At one time the Smgh liajSs also ruled over the country 
now included in the States of Saraikela and Khnrsawan, and 
datmed suzerainty over the Kolhfin, a claim, however, which the 
Hos denied* According to Colonel Dalton, tdd Hob told him 
that they honoured and respected the Singh chiefs, but regarded 
them, till they quarrelled, rather as friends and allies t han as 
mtars, Jlven if they over were subjects, they had achieved their 
liberty in various hard-fought fields.* 

Three fomudnble hut abortive attempts to subjugate them 
have been recoided—one made by Dripnith Sihi, the Kaja 0 f 
Chotfi Nagpur, at Ihe head of more than 20,000 men, assisted 
by the troops of the Baja of Singhbhum; the second by Rajfi 
Jagann^th Sahi of Chot-2 Nig pur, with almost an equal force, 
in 1770; and a third in 1800, an invasion from the Mayfirbhiknj 
sde ? headed by a chief called the Mahfipalm of Bamanghsti. 
On the first of these occasions the Hos drove their assailants 
out of Singhbhum with immense slaughter. The second invasion 
w«is no more suwessful. The liiijfi's tnoopB succumbed to tho 
first onslaught of the Hos ; many hundreds were slaughtered on 
the buttle field, and many more wore killed or died from thirst 
in the retreat, for the action was fought at noon in the Intense 
bent of May. The Hoa pursued the remainder for ten miles, 
till the fugitives had surmounted the steep ascent into their own 
oountry. The Hoa retaliated on the border villages in ChotA 
NSgpur, and also laid waste the adjoining portions of Guogpur, 
Bonah Kconjlmr and Mayurbhanj, some of the raid* being 
instigated by the PorahM lisjaa. It was usual, indeed, for those 
chiefs, when [hoy wished to annoy a neighbour, to incite (he Hos 
to mafo n raid on him. “ These,” soys Colonel Dalton, “wore, I 
hrnlc, the only inflations of the Singhbhum chiefs that they ever 
attended to. ’Whenever there was a row, they eagerly entered 
into it, and all malcontents invariably sought their assistance/** 


E:hao{ lf j.y Oj Rftjgnl, 
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The Ho6 aUo appear to have been left alone by the Muham¬ 
madans, by whom the whole of their country was in eluded in t he 
vast unexplored tract, called Jharkhand, or the forest land, which 
stretched from Robtasgarh to the frontiers of Orissa. 

British relations with Bmghbhum date from 1767, when u Hainan 
small British force marched against the Ttajsi of Dhalbhem, or, Qr " ^ 
m ho is called in the early records of Midnaporo, tho Raja of i>itAL. 
(Jh&tailA The district of Midnapore hod been ceded to the British Baui1 ' 
in 1760, and great difficulty was, at Erst, found in reducing the 
chiefs of the hilly country to tho west and in stopping their 
predatory raids. Xu 1766 the Resident at Midimpori sent an 
ensign, named John Fergus&uii, against them with a few com panics 
of sepoys lie eoon succeeded in obtaining the submission of tho 
Eamindaia to the west of Midnspore, of Chatna, ^upur and 
Ambikanagar in Bftuknrs and of BarSblifim in M&nbkuiiL Tho 
zamiiuliir of Dhalbhiim, however, held out, and barricading the 
passes, prepared for resistance. In tha middle of March 1767 
Fergusson began his march from Jambuni to Ghat alia and found 
his advance opposed by a force of 2,006 men, who had erected a 
barricade of ,+ palmdoea ,J near Bend* The position was carried 
without load, and the enemy driven out of the jungle. Next day, 
they again tried to at tach, but were kept off by * seven rounds of 
grape and two or three platoons from the sepoys.’ After this, the 
RAjJfs levies did not venture to coma to close quarters or to make a 
stand, but hung on the flanks of the small British fora?. Fergus- 
eon, therefore, bad to keep up a running fight till ho reached his 
camp at Cbakulis. The same tactics wore repeated throughout 
the march, and Fergusson hod to fight his way for 32 miles 
through thick jungle. 

On tho 22nd Much 1767 he reached Gh&tsiM to find the 
enemy had abandoned and fired the fort (apparently Jfursingh" 
garb). Fortunately, however, the troops were able to save some 
grain from tho flames, or the expedition would have had to bo 
abandoned, for the enemy had burnt their villages os Fergusson 
advanced, and he had been able to get no supplies, Fergusson 
next sent out a detachment which succeeded in capturing the 
Raj A, who was sent down a prisoner to Midunpore ; and hie 
nephew, Jogannath Dhal, was installed in his stead on promising 
to pay a yearly revenue of Its. 5,500. After this, Fergueson 
marched away to Balarimpur, In August 1767 ho had to return. 

The new zamindar was ordered to capture a potty chief of 
Dhalbhiim, who was at the head of a league of robbers; and as 
ha failed to do so, or to obey a summons calling him to BaturAm- 
pur, Forgueaon marched against him with two companies and 
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seized bid fort. JngonnSfh Dhol fled to the jungles bat aeon 
Briirtndered himself and was forgW J * ' Soon 

Ip 1768 there wns fresh trouble, Tim llaii f*n 

-* £ SS&tZS 

deuce. vSSSSk RookT ulb 

«cure tho TUU^ . authorit > “ f tbe British, but fkflcdto 
r/u L ’j T i>« captured bis brother Khan Dhal. 
couutrv Z t reheve-l bj-Captain Morgan, who found tbe 
and the fort ,f XT*' f *?* su PI» rt «l by all the zomindsre 

E^-fswriSiS 

JUitrgan, it is dear, dislibed bis tank intenaelv Tl,, r. 

t rr bM in ,iu) - fo ™> b « sssirSi tart 

talk J r?T % UGT ?l mu ? Q8 to oioso quarters. “It is n U a joke to 

to sting you 4th = tl 

distance and flingtheiif arrows “ «*- 

Kldom or ever do any execution' V f n joumayauprose, 
-cuts of the Offsi™ Of ,h« country I ZtT* T£ 

a more difficult job to settle it thin it STrttortW ^ 
The disaffected bare now a vernal T i to wn ^ Uer lL 

stays long in any p«rtinnlJ^I.£ *£*» «*■ ^ 

diflicult to lay hold of tl™ ,i .! tonse <l Q£> ntly > it will be more 

who was foZo^ih 

here I wish to oil this^Cj^yf tfT “T 

-siiffas Iskis 

and the country oonnot possibly be settled fL “* ^ 
but wtat can I do wftfifhT K , ^ , for maQ 7 montha; 

QOi answer my pnr^annab^ when they neither come in 

bim^tbllli 1 ^4 f “l? eS - *• P c °P le closed to supply 

to kayo the fort to got food™* Zttor^^ 
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me a supply of fowls by the return of the daks, for T have 
nothing to eat/* The mins, moreover, had broken, and, as the 
rivers were all swollen and he had no boats, he was shut up In 
the fort at Narsinghgurh, and his men were reduced to a seer 
of rice daily. At bust in August 17GS he managed to ciobb the 
SuharnarohM in a boat which “ leaked confoundedly/ 1 and set 
out to Ilaldipolhar (Hrtludpakhur; in pursuit of Jagumiath Dlial. 
There we find him complaining of being encamped Ln a bog, with 
liis men falling sick i( in the shoc&iugest weather he ever saw in 
his life/’ and appealing for a strong supply of modeira, brandy 
and butter. He succeeded, however, in getting the mrridra to 
Dome in ; and in September the Resident reported that Ghatsili 
was 11 entirely settled, and the business going on in a proper 
channel.” 

Next year (1769) the China rs or lihumij resumed Iheir preda¬ 
tory raids, a body of 5,000 invading Dhalbhii m and forcing the 
new Raja to retire to the fort of Xarsingbgarh with a small body 
of the Company's sepoys. They were soon, however, expelled by 
an expedition sent from Midnapore under Captain Forbes, who 
then retired leaving a small party of sepoys at Kuchang. As 
soon na be was gone, the sepoys were treacherously cut off. 
Lieutenant Goodyar was then sent with two companies of sepoys 
to Kuehang to take possession of the country, to collect rents 
on the Company’s account, and, if possible, to arrest and send to 
Midnaprare the zamindar, bis brother, and any others concerned in 
the death of the sepoys. The idea of annexing Kur-hang waa r 
however, given up, ns being au encroachment on the rights of 
the independent lUja of Mayurhhanj, who appointed the zamJn- 
d4rs both of Kudiang mid Bamangbftti, He was induced to 
depose the former and to give Kuchang to the xamindai of 
Ramangh&li, while the Company decided to have nothing further 
to do with Kuch&ng. The aamlndlr was, however, required to 
obey whatever orders he received from the Resident at Midnapore 
and be w-aa to bo answerable for nil disturbances or raids on the 
Company’s territory. If he did not abide by this agreement, ho 
wm to be turned out, not only from Kuchang, but also from 
RinifLUgliAti. 

In 1773 fresh disturbEtnces broke out, Jugaimilh Dial gather- 
ing ills partisans and attacking his successor with a huge f olw 
^h disturbances were no new feature, as the Resident at 
Midnapore ieported to Warren Hastings i( As boom as the 
hfirvest is gathered in, they carry their grain to tbo tops of the 
bilk, or lodge it in other fastnesses that axe impregnable ; so that 
whenever they are pursued by a superior lore© they retire to 
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tlieso places, where they are quite secure, and bid defiance to 
any attack that con be made against them. The zamlnd&rs are 
mere freebooters, who plunder their neighbours and one another, 
and their tenants are a banditti whom they chiefly employ in 
their outrages. These depredations keep the zamlndftrs and 
their tenants constantly on arms. For after the harvest is 
gathered in, there is scarcely one of them who does not call his 
ryots to his standard, either to defend his own property or 
attack his neighbours. Tho effects of this, I may say, feudal 
anarchy, are that the revenue is very precarious, the zamlndftrs 
aro refractory, and tho inhabitants rude and ungovernable ” 
This year, tho disturbances were on a larger scale than usual, 
and Captain Forboa had to be sent with a force of sepoys to 
roinforce tho Raja and restore order; and when he had done so, 
two companies were loft at Narainghgarh and Haludpokhur to 
preservo the peace. 

Next year the Chuftrs again broke out under Jogunnath 
Dhol. All tho villages wore burnt or totally deserted from 
Baharagora as far as Norsinghgarh, and even beyond it, to within 
a milo or two of Hnludpukhur. Tho Lieutenant in command 
writing in April 1774 asked for reinforcements and permission 
to make reprisals on this insolent Raj ft, adding:—“As those 
people are under tho most terrible apprehensions from the effocts 
of a gun, if one was sent, it would be of infinite service.” Tho 
gun, however, was apparently not sent, for next month ho 
reported that ho was informed that “ tho hill fellows in the wholo 
environs have agreed to join Jagannftth Dhal or act in concert 
with him to drive our sepoys out of overy part of the country. 
Though I lay very little stress on this last a 1 vice, my ammuni¬ 
tion is so much exposed, that two or there enterprising fellows 
in a dark night might destroy it, maugre the utmost diligence 
of tho sentries—in which case, this detachment must be cut off, 
for these people, being as bravo os our sepoys, their numbers 
must prevail when they cannot be kept at a distance, their arrow's 
being as superior to bayonots as muskets are to arrows. Unless 
Jagannftth Dhal is subdued, tho Hon'ble Company can never 
receive an anna from this side tho Subarnarekhft river, but when 
sepoys are stationed hero; as he tells me under his hand, in 
answer to a message I sent him, that he ought to be Rajah, and 
that till hois, he will never cease destroying this country with 
fire and sword/’* Eventually in 1777 Jagannftth Dhal was 
reinstated in the estate on agreeing to pay a revenue of Rs. 2,000 

• 7b s account of the curly bistory of Dhelbhuia bus been compiled from 
Mr. J. C. Price’s JVotfet on tka Hutery of ifiJmaport. 
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for the first year* Rs. 3,000 for the second year and fta< 4,000 
for the third year; and in 1800 the estate was permanently 
settled at an assessment of Its. 4,267. 


The first expedition, against Dhalbhiim brought the British puli 
into contact with the Baja ol PorSJxat, or, os ho was then called, BHtA ' 
the Hija of SinghBhura, The Raj& at that tlmo (1767) was wmf 
Jagannath Singh, who, seeing the eooceea of tho British, thought P*®****- 
it a favourable opportunity to make overt urea to them, especially 
as he was kept in confinement by his cousin. He, accordingly, 
sent an emissary begging for the Company's assistance and 
asking that ho might put hta territories under their protection 
and pay them an annual revenue. Regarding this proposal, 

George Vonritturt, the Resident of Midnnpore, wrote in Decem¬ 
ber, 17fi7, to A erelsi, then head of the Government in Calcutta. 
“Sioghbhihu formerly contained nearly 14,000 villages, hut 
only about 500 are at present in the Riji's possession ; of the 
others some are gone to ruin, and the rest are in the hands 
of the Kola, n Eribe ol plundering banditti* The Raja is ly 
marriage a distant relation of the Snmhalpur Riji; there is 
a constant corMepondenoe between tho two districts and an 
uninterrupted intercourse of merchants. They are ritual &d from 
each other about !)G koa f and there b a tolerable good road 
the whole way between them. Smghbhiim was never reduced 
iiTukr the dominions of tho Mughftla, but has for 52 generations 
been an independent dielrict in tho possession of the present 
family. If you approve of taking the country under the Com¬ 
pany's protection, four companies of sepoys, I believe, will bo 
quite a sufficient force and it will probably open an mot inW 
course with Sambalpur.” 7 er " 


As a result of this representation we find that in January 
1 j1 : ih f hoUector-General recommended Mr. A'anrittari to send 
:lh intelligent person to Smghbhiim to acquire n knowledge of the 

county the strongth of the fortress, and particularly to find 

out whether the Murafhto had any claim or over hod anv pJJ 
icons to the country. This point wu to be cleared up fafa any 
troops were ordered to march mto it, as the existin* « 

Company*® affairs would not allow of their ernLrim* ; ' 

disputes with the Mairatkls. Accordingly two se m« ® ^ 

tyspW, Singhhhiim, but were Wto n^ Wg Co 

JS 0 ™ 1t0 W*** more than a ka, ar two boroed the f r l,i 
tfiey aaoartatned, however, that the IUjd, Jigannith Sin,}, ' 
in the power of his cousin Sheonlth Singh : Pmihati 
™ * 0 of the Baja, urf the Si 

Marathi, had never extended to Singhhhiim, nor did thoyreJi™ 
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the smallest revenue from it. The subject was eventually 
disposed of in the following words by Mr. Verelst :—“ As I hope 
soon to gain possession of Cuttack, I would rather chooee to defer 
taking any measures regarding Singhbhum till that time.”* 

Seven years later (in 1773) Captain Forbes took advantage 
of his expedition to Dholbhiim to bring the RAja to book. It 
had for some time been the practice of salt merchants to get salt 
from Orissa ^then in possession of the Marathis), instead of from 
Midnapore, and to transport it through Singhbhum where the 
Company*8 writ did not run, thus diminishing its revenues. It 
was now discovered that the Raj4 had encouraged this practice, 
which was looked on as smuggling. Captain Forbes, therefore, 
forced the Rajfl to come to his camp, and reported that ho would 
“ make him oxecute an obligation never to harbour either ryots 
or merchants in future, and guarantee for the peaoe of Haldi- 
pokhor/’t Subsequently in 1793, the two neighbouring chiefs, 
the Thakur of Kharsawan and the Kunwir of Saraikela, were 
compelled to enter into similar engagements regarding the re¬ 
ception of fugitive rebels from British territories. 

In 18l)3 war was declared against the Marathas and the 
Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, invited the Kunwar of Sarai¬ 
kela to render assistance against them, assuring him that the 
British Government would respect his right to hold his territory 
free of revenue. No attempt appears, however, to have been made 
to enter into closer relations with the chiefs of Singhbhum, and 
the interior remained a doted land. The IIos would allow no 
strangers to settle in, or even to pass through, the Kolh&n ; and 
pilgrims to Jagannath had to make a circuit of several days* 
journey to avoid it. In 1819, the Political Agent, Major Rough- 
sedge, directed his assistant to prooeod to PoraliAt, to negotiate 
a settlement with its chief nnd collect all possible information 
regarding the country, and ** especially of the extraordinary raco 
called Lorkns ” ; but he did not succeed in penetrating far 
enough into the interior to come in contact with them.*. 

In 1820 the RsjA of PorAliAt acknowledged himself a feuda¬ 
tory of the British, agreeing to pay an annual tribute of 101 
tikkd rupees, llis object was to be recognized as lord para¬ 
mount over the chiefs of Kharaawan and SaroikelA—a claim which 
was disallowed—to regain from the latter chief a cherished family 
idol—which he eventually succeeded in doing—and, lastly, to 
obtain aid in reducing the IIos, whom he claimed as his subjects. 

• J. C. Pric#, cm Ha Hutory qf AfiJaapore (1876), pp. 63, 54, SC. 

t id. pp. 116, ISI S. 

$ Ethnology c / Bengal. 
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Having been acknowledged a feudatory chief, he and the other 
chiefs of his family pressed on the Political Agent, Major 
Roughsedge, their claims to supremacy in the Kolhan, asserting 
that the Hob were their rebellious subjects and urging Govern¬ 
ment to force them to return to their allegiance. The Hoa 
denied that they were subject to the chiefs, who were fain to 
admit that for more than fifty years they hod been unable to 
exercise any control over them. They had made various attempts 
to subjugate them, but without suocess, and the Hoe had 
retaliated fiercely, committing great ravages and depopulating 
entire villages. Major Roughsedge, however, yielded to the 
Rij&s' representations ; and no sooner hod ho done so than the 
Raji and the other chiefs trembled at their own temerity and 
drew back u They have," wrote Roughsedge, " so formidable 
on opinion of the power and ferocity of those savages, that, not¬ 
withstanding the considerable force under my command, they 
were evidently much alarmed, and have made a formal protest 
against the danger cf the march." This timid suggestion was 
scouted, and in 1820 Major Roughsedge entered the Kolhan at 
the head of a battalion of oriilleiy, cavalry and infantry. 

Though his avowed object was to compel the Hos to submit 
to the Rajas who claimed their allegiance, Major Roughsedge 
did his best to conciliate them, and was at first in hopes that he hod 
succeeded. Indeed, the iueu of the first deputation that met himt 
thinking his tent a convenient place for a siesta, stretched them¬ 
selves at fall length on the caipets and coolly composed them¬ 
selves to sleep ! Apparently, the Hos had made up their minds 
to employ against him tho tactics whioh had been so successful 
in their encounters with the levies of Chota Nagpur. He was 
allowed to advance unmolested into the heart of their territory, and 
to take up a position at Choibasa among their finest villages. 
Here some camp-followers were, in sight of tho camp, attacked by 
a body of urmed Hos. One man was killed and others were 
wounded ; and the Hoe, after this feat, were seen moving away 
in the direction of the hills. The pickets and a troop of cavalrv, 
under command of lieutenant Maitland were sent out to cut off 
their retreat. They at once assailed him with a flight of arrows, 
but finding they roodo no impression with these weapons, 14 these 
savages, with a degree of rashness and hardihood scarcely cre¬ 
dible. met the charge of the troop half-way in au open plain, 
battle-axe in hand.” 

The result was a terrible slaughter of the unfortunate Hoe, 
not more than half the party effecting their escape to the Hill* 

44 lieutenant Maitland now moved rapidly towards the village 

D 
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where the grass-cutter hod been killed; and found, standing near 
the corpse and prepared for action, a second party of 60 men, who 
behaved with still greater desperation, rushing at the troop and 
striking lib? furies at hath horses and men, until the whole were 
sabred* They directed their attack eMefiy at the horses, killing 
two and wounding several; only two sawdrg were Wounded*” 
That evening Major Roughsedgd found his rear threatened and 
mails intercepted* and sent a strong party out next day to attack 
a body assembled In arms at the village of Grutifilor. Maitland, 
the officer in command, found a large body ready to oppose him, 
and on approaching the village was received with repeated 
discharges of arrows, which caused Mm considerable loss. To 
drive them from the shelter afforded by the enclosures, he set 
fire to the village; but still there was an obstinate resistance, 
and numbers were slaughtered before they could be induced to 
lay down their arms and accept quarter. In other cm counters 
the Hoe, suffered equally heavily. 

They at last realized that they were no longer in vin¬ 
cible j and, to avoid further devastation of their villa g es, tho 
whole of the northern j>Jn submitted, and entered into engage¬ 
ments to acknowledge and pay tribute to the Raj i of PorahBt* 
But Major llougbsedge had yet to meet the still fiercer Hos of 
the southern/or*, and in bis progress towards Sambalpur ho had 
to fight every inch of his way out of SinghbhtLm, leaving them 
unsubdued* On his quitting the district, a war broke out 
between the Hos who bud submitted and those who had not* 
One hundred well-armed Hindustani irregulars, under a native 
officer, were sent by the Agent to tbe support of the Raji and 
bis allies of the northern }>h k *. This for a time gave them the 
advantage ; but the wbtihddr t having been unfortunately induced 
to enter the Kolhan to assist in levying a contribution, was 
attacked, and ho and most o! his party killed* The IIos then 
advanced on a small fort, in which the remainder of the Hindu¬ 
stanis sought shelter ; the latter were driven out of the enclosure, 
and in their retreat twelve were killed and ten wounded. After 
thk the Hoa ravaged the best pari of the Porah&t ItajtPs. estate 
and threatened SaruikelS, and the chiefs again implored the 
assistance of the Agent/ 

In 1821 a large force was employed to reduce the Hofi; and 
after a month’s hostilil ies, the leaders, encouraged by a procla¬ 
mation, surrendered* They earnestly prayed at this time to be 
taken under the direct rule* of the British, but unfortunately 
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the!r wishes were not complied with, and they were compelled to 
enter into agreements to pay tribat a to the chiefs. The following 
is the form of agreement l * (1 We acknowledge ourselves to 
be subject to the British Government and engage to be loyal 
and obedient to its authority, (2) Wo agree to pay to our 
chief or zamlndAt 8 annas for each plough for tho five years next 
ensuing, and afterwards one rupee if our circumstances admit a, 

(3) We engage to keep the road through our pm*gottat open and 
safe for all descriptions of travellers, and, if robbeiy takes place* 
to deliver the thief to jtisticc and account for the property stolon, 

(4) We will allow persons of all castes to settle in our villages 
and afford them protection m t we will n ko encourage our children 
to learn the Oriya or Hindi tongues, (5) If we should bo 
oppressed by our chiefs or znmind&ra* we will not resort to arms 
for redress, but complain to officers commanding the troops on 
our frontier or to some other competent authority/’ 

This agreement was soon broken. After a year or two the 
Hob again became restive and resumed their old practices of 
pillage and plunder* committing mills and laying waste neigh¬ 
bouring villages. No attempt was made to restore order or 
seriously to cheek the predatory predilections of its turbulent 
inhabitants. This encouraged them to extend the circle of their 
depredations j they ravaged Dhalbhiim, devastated BaiminghfiLti* 
and penetrated far into Choi a Nagpur, 

In 1831 tho Ties joined the rebellion (commonly called the kol 
E ol rebellion) of the Mundie of Chois, Nagpur, There had long 
been smouldering discontent among tho latter* owing to the lc °*‘ 
way in which their villages were granted away to foreign 
farmers in supersession of their headmen. The explosion was 
actually occasioned by the treatment of tho Mundfts resident in 
or to the north of Singhbhum. Haraftth Sahi, the brother of 
the MahSrij& of Chota N&gpur* gave farms of some of the 
villages in bis estate to personal favourites* Muhammadans, 

Sikhs and others, m utter disregard of their ancestral occupants. 
Twelve villages bordering on Singhbhum* which had been held by 
a tfi/i'tiki called Singrai, were thus given to the Sikhs. Not only 
waa the mauki dispossessed* but two of his sisters were Deduced 
or ravished by these hated foreigners. A similar complaint 
was made against the Muhammadan farmers. One of them had 
acted very oppressively towards, one Surgu, a mimdd of Baudg&on 
in Singhbhum, and, it was said, had abducted and dishonoured 
Ids wife, Tho two aggrieved men, with others smarting under 
their treatment, called together the llundis of Baadgfiou and 
the adjoining tracts in Rinohi and resolved to ‘bnrn, plunder, 
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murder and eat,’ This was no vain threat. A few weeks later 
a body of 700 men headed by Surga and Singrai plun¬ 
dered and burnt the villages from whioh Singr.ii had been 
ejected ; and next month Racked the village of jAfar All, 
the seducer of Surge's wife, murdering him, ten of hia people, 
and the unfortunate woman. 

The Mnnda population on the borders of the R&nchi and 
Singhbhiim districts rose tn mat**, the llos of Singhbhum 
coming to the aid of the insurgents and forming the most 
formidable division of the rebel army. The insurrection quickly 
spread over practically the whole of the present district of 
Ranchi and overflowed into lIoz3ribAgh, the Tori pnrgana of 
Talamau. and the western portion of M&nbhQm. The insurgents 
carried fire and sword from village to village, ruthlessly butcher¬ 
ing every Hindu and non-aboriginal they could lay hands on, 
burning their houses and looting their property. To put down 
the rebelliou, military operations on an extensive scale were found 
necessary. The only local body of troops at the time consisted 
of the Ramgarh Battalion, which was cantoned at Hasirib&gh. 
They immediately took the field and were reinforced aa speedily 
us possible by troops from Barrackpore and Dinapore and by the 
30th Bengal Infantry, which was on its march through from 
Gorakhpur. Different parties of the marauders, sometimes num¬ 
bering several thousands, were successively met and routed, 
though not without loss from wounds by axes and arrows. In 
several instances, indeed, the insurgents showed considerable 
courage in themselves making the attack, and it was necessary 
more than onoo to bring artillery into action before they could be 
driven out of some of their fastnesses. Operations had to be 
continued for over two months, during which many hundreds of 
the insurgents were killed in action, before the rebellion was 
finally quelled. Surga and Singrai's brother, the heroes of the 
rising, held out to the last, but surrendered in March 1832. 
Their example being followed, the insurrection came to an end. 

As soon as this rising was over, there was another short dis¬ 
turbance due to the rebellion of the Bhumij in Mftnbhum. 
The rebellion was beaded by Ganga X Arty an, a disappointed 
claimant to the Bartbhum estate, and fora time the Bhumij 
carried all before them, sacking every place worth plundering. 
In November 1832, however, a strong military force compel¬ 
led them to take refuge in the hills, from which G&ngA Nart- 
yan tied to Singhbhum. 1 here he endeavoured to gain over the 
Hos, who were just then at issue with the Thakur of Kliareawan, 
who claimed supremacy over a portion of them. Though 
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they were not unwilling to join Gang& Nkrftyan, they wished, 
before they committed themselves to his leadership, to test his 
capacity to lead. They therefore demanded that he should, 
in the first pluoe, make an attack on the fort of the Th&kur of 
Khara&wan. In complying with this request he was killed, 
and the Th&kur hud the pleasure of sending his head to Captain 
Wilkinson. As a result of this rebellion, a change of adminis¬ 
tration was determined upon, Dhalbhum being detached from 
Midnapore, and placed with the neighbouring territory under 
a special otfioer known as the Agent for tho South-West 
Frontier. 

Sir Thomas Wilkinson, the Agent, remembering the assistance ambmxa- 
rendered by the Uos in the rebellion of 1832 and their ,,ow ? r 
defiance of Government, now represented the necessity of H i>. 
thoroughly subjuguting them, and tho impolioy and futility of 
forcing them to submit to the chiefs of ForAhat. He therefore 
proposed that the Kolhan should be occupied by an adequate 
force, and that when the Hos were thoroughly subdued, 
they should be plaoed under the direct mauHgement of a 
British otfioer to be stationed at Chuibasa. These views 
were accepted by Government, and u force composed of two 
regiments of native infantry, a brigade of guns, and the 
Raingarh Battalion, commanded by Colonel Kiohards, entered 
tho Kolh&n in November 1830. Operations were immediately 
commenced against the refractory pira, and by the end of 
February following ull the nkti and nmnJds had submitted. 

All the most important parts of the Kolh&u were visited by the 
Agent and his troops; but there appears to have been very little 
actual fighting. The men whom it appeared desirable to moke 
an example of, in consequenoe of their having been leaders in 
the previous disturbances, were given up or oupturod, and tho 
others readily acquiesoed in the arrangements proposed. Engage¬ 
ments were now taken from them to boar true allegiance to 
the British Government ; and it was stipulated that they should 
no longer obey the orders of tho Forahat chiefs, to whom they 
had previously been required to submit. Altogether 620 villages, 
with a population estimated at tho time at 90,000, of whom 
two-thirds were Larka Kola or Hos, were thus brought under 
the immediate oontrol of the British Government ; and simple 
rules for their administration of this new acquisition were drawn 
up and promulgated. For twenty years after this the district, 
whioh until 1837 had been a constant scene of bloodshed and 
rapine, had peace. That peaoe was broken by the Mutiny of 
1857. 
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Hcnat When tho Mutiny broke out, Chaibasa, like other stations 

oris;?,* ^ c^ota Nagpur, was held by a detachment of the ftSmgarb 
Battalion, whfeli, though a local corps, was composed, to a great 
extent, of HlnduatAma of the same material as the regiments of 
the lino. Gn the 30th July the troops at Hazaribagh mutinied* 
A detachment of the R&mgurh Battalion was sent to attack 
them, but also broke into open revolt and marched back to 
Rlnehl, where the mutinous sepoys were joined by the other 
troops. As soon as this news reached Chnibasa, the Principal 
Assistant Commissioner in charge there abandoned his station, 
placed himself under the protection of Chakradharl Singh, the 
Raj A of SsreiWi, and then marched off to Riniganj with an 
escort provided by tho RajA. Before leaving, he co mmit ted the 
care of the district to the latter, who took prompt measures 
for the protection of C'haibsss, and called on the various petty 
chiefs to send in their contingents. There was no backwardness 
except on the part of tho ForahAt Raja, who, from jealousy of 
the Surakcli chief, refused to send in bis quota or even to 
acknowledge the genuineness of the summon*. Had there been 
any European officer present, there can be little doubt that the 
irregular force thus collected would have been sufficient to prevent 
any attempt at mutiny; but, with no one to control them, petty 
jealousies broke out among the retainers of the various chiefs ; 
and thus disunited, they did not venture to act against the 
disciplined sepoys. 

It was, however, not till upwards of a month after tho 
mutiny at R&nchj, and when emissaries from that place had been 
sent, returned, and again been sent to Chaibasa, that the sepoys 
mutinied. At last, in the beginning of September, peisundod that 
the British rule was at on end, they plundered tho treasury, 
broke open the jail, and set off for Rinchl to join their fellow 
mutineers with the contents of tho treasury. They failed to 
cross the Sanjai, then in flood, and the Hoa, denying tho sepoys* 
right to remove tho revenue collected from them, gathered in 
thousands, cut oft all stragglers and harassed them continually. 
The baffled mutineers were at length only too glad to accept 
the invitation of Arjun Singh, Raja of Forahlt, thal they should 
join him and make over to him tho greater part of the money 
taken from the treasury. 

On the 16th September Lieutenant Birch, who had been 
appointed in place of tho Principal Assistant Commissioner, 
reached ChaibftsA with the Raja of Saraikela, tho RAjA of 

* TSii* tceausit il ceiMlrnwd frum tb□ Li*yEtna11l-tiijVffn^r 1 » Minute n (he 
Mutiniti at ajptcttd t At LPkwt J>rovi*cet (ISSfl). 
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Kharsawiitij and a body of 3,000 Kola. Having reoecupied the 
station, lie peremptorily called on the It A j ft of for Aha. t. to deliver 
hi m self up, restore the Government treasure, and make over the 
rebellious sepoys. After numerous profusions of Ids intention to 
do as he was ordered, the Rftjn at length marched off to Ranchi, 
and there made over to the Commissioner, Colonel Dalton, the 
whole of the plundered treasure, with one hundred sepoys as 
prisoners. He was reproved for km disobedience of onions, and 
directed to return a( oneo to Ckaibasa and give himself up to 
lieutenant Birth for trial. The li&j5, however, appears to have 
been completely in the hands of his D Jtfriw, a man named Jagu, 
for whose apprehension, on account of previous delinquencies, a 
reward had already been offered by the Government. This man 
was reported to be doing Ms best to excite the Kola to rise and 
using all his influence with the Raja to prevent his submitting to 
Lieutenant Birch, Whatever may have been the cause, the 
Raj a did not give himself up, hut continued to mate professions 
of loyalty and to pro mi so that he would keep Ins pledges. 

Lieutenant Birch had now been reinforced by 100 Sikhs, and 
all seemed quiet in the dial riot, the principal landholders having 
renewed their sobmittion, while the ryots were engaged in 
gathering in their harvest and to all appearances peaceably 
inclined. Towards tho end of November, perceiving l hat there 
was little chance of tho Rajs voluntarily surrendering himself, 
and being apprehensive of the maobbatioua of Jagu Iff wan, 
Lieutenant Birth determined on an expedition against the rebel 
force which had by this time collected round the Raj A, On his 
way to the position they had taken up, he surprised and captured 
Jagu Diwin {who was summarily tried, sentenced nnd hanged), 
and was completely successful in an attack on the Rija’s strong¬ 
hold. The liaja himself had just time 1 to effect his escape Into 
tho neighbouring jungle. Hero again the chief of Saraikcla 
afforded groat assistance to Lieutenant Birch, as did the zamfn- 
dara and petty chiefs, each as Kumar Jagaunath Singh, Bftbu 
Bftlu Dhadder Singh, the B&bu of KerB, Babu Ujmu&th Singh, 
Bahru M&nki, Sibu Man Li and Mark and BuEadar, 

After this, for some little lime, tranquillity appeared 
to be established, but an uneasy feeling was abroad. Raja 
Arjun Singh was still at large \ his influence amongst the 
Kola was great. By the end of December Mr. Lushingten, 
who had been temporarily appointed Special Commissioner 
for the districts of Manbhiim and Singhbkiim, had to report 
the existence of a widespread insurrection amongst the various 
tribes in Singhbhum. The only force at his disposal at 
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this time was a body of Sit La under Captain Hale, which 
on the i?5ih December, supported by the followers of the 
Samikeli, Raja, attacked and dispersed, a large body of 
Eds and others led by n brother oi the Porjduit R-jja, But, 
though our measures were so far Butwssfui, it now appeared 
evident that without reinforcements the insurrection could not 
be effectually quelled, and Colonel Foster, who was then at H^ni- 
ganj with the Sheikha wfiti Bait at ion, was ordered to march on 
Ghaibiak. 

Meanwhile, Arjuu Singh and hiss brother were si mining every 
nerve to raise the whole X oil in in rebellion. The success of 
their efforts was soon apparent, Un the 14th January 1558 
Lusking-ton moved out with oU or by Sitlis under Captain Hale 
to punish some rebellions t/irflir# at Bur Plr. On the return 
mnrdb, near the Mogra river, while cmnng the deep bed of a dry 
nullah, they found it swarming with the enemy, to the number of 
d h OOO or 4,UU0, who, thus ambushed, attacked them suddenly 
with a shower of arrows, and regardless of their own lo^eg, 
followed the Little hstml for some distance, not relinquishing 
the pursuit till the troops emerged from the jungle into the open 
plain. Not au officer escaped unhurt. Captain Hale, command* 
ing the Sikhs, was wounded in four places, Lieutenant Birch's 
ami was pinned to his side by au arrow, whilst Mr. Lushiugton 
and Dr, Hayes, the only other Europeans present, were also, 
though Less severely, wounded Uf the 00 SikLa, who all 
behaved most gallantly, 25 were more or lees severely wounded, 
and one tnau was MUsd, They succeeded, however, in reaching 
ChaJhfina 'without further loss. About the same time an attack 
was made on Chakradharpur, the residence of the Porihftt Rajft, 
but at this time occupied by the friendly chief of Saraikeli, who, 
though protected by a foroa of 3i>0 matchlock-men and two guns, 
yielded to a very inferior force and pusiilaniiuously fled. 

Both these reverses tended naturally to encourage the rebels 
and temporarily to weaken our prestige with the moro loyal 
part of the population. Notwithstanding this, the insurrection 
seemed almost entirely confined to those Kola who had in former 
times been retainers of the Rajas of PorMiiU Even among 
these loyal servants, many were disheartened by the loss they had 
s 1 is tamed in the action near the Mogra, which, though we had 
suXered severely, had been still more disastrous to them. On the 
other hand, the people to the west were animated by the easy 
victory they had gained over the Ssnukefo chief. 

On the 17th January 1&55 Colony I Foster arrived with L Uie 
Sheikh ftwftti Battalion and at once marched oa Chakmdharpur, 
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where a thousand men were said to be collected. They fled on 
hia approach, and the village was destroyed. Thence the force 
jToeeeded to PorihAt, burning many villages and seizing a large 
quantity of grain and cattle. Meanwhile, in the southern part 
of the distriot the Kols were again collecting in considerable 
numbers, and a large force had assembled at the Siringsdla 
Pass. Colonel Foster, who had been reinforced by a body of 
50 European sailors sent up from Midnapore, succeeded in driv¬ 
ing the enemy from the positions they had taken up in the 
jangle and hills and in killing a considerable number of them. 
Several other small expeditions followed, and tho petty chiefs, 
seeing that we had the power to coerce them, commenced to 
make their submission, all the more readily when it was found 
that submission was followed by forgiven csm. By the end of 
February tranquillity seemed to be in a great measure restorod. 
Captain Dalton resumed charge, ond the Sheikha wAti Battalion 
was sent off to Sambalpur. 

The RftjA of Por&h&t, however, still held out, though many 
efforts were made to induce him to surrender, liis estate was 
consequently confiscated, but tho Kols still clung to him and 
kept up their resistance. In March an attack wus made on the 
camp of the Assistant Commissioner by a body of 2,000 Kols, 
who were repulsed without difficulty. In April another attack 
resulted in the defeat of the insurgents by a part of the Naval 
Brigade at Chakradharpur nnd a few SaruikcU men. Towards 
the end of May, a gallant uffair took place under Mr. Welden, 
first officer of the Naval Brigade, who, with Mr. Scott, the 
second officer, 20 men of the Brigade, a small body of SaraikeU 
men und two ttucdr*, was sent out to punish the insurgents for 
an attack on some friendly villages. After having destroyed 
throe of the enemy’s camps with little opposition, the party 
was gradually drawn on to a rooky basin covered with dense 
jungle. Here they found themselves surrounded by the enemy, 
who from the heights poured down a shower of arrows nud match¬ 
lock bolls. Mr. Welden made good his retreat till he reached the 
open country, when he faoed about and drove his opponents back. 
On the 9th Juno some thousands of Kols surrounded the camp 
of the Naval Brigade at Chakradharpur, and Captain Moncrieff, 
the Assistant Commissioner, who wus returning from Choibasa 
had to fight his way into the camp. On the 10th and 11th 
June the Kols were again successfully attacked by Mr. Welden, 
and on the 12th, on the arrival of reinforcements under Lieuten¬ 
ant Reeves, they made off. A pursuit was attempted, but was 
soon.abandoned on account of the extreme heat. 
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After tliis a tedious and difficult campaign ensued. The rebels 
took refuge in the mountain fastnesses in which Sirtghhiium 
abounds ; and for months during the rat ns our troops could do no 
niorie than blockade their positions, and protect the peaceable 
villages from thdr onslaughts. The Hos bad early in the 
struggle, considering the inequality of weapons, shown themselves 
not unworthy of their former fame as savage warriors, but they 
were cowed by the “ Enfidds n of the Naval Brigade* They now 
avoided open attack, and their warfare was confined to cutting 
oft stragglers and burning the villages o! the well-disposed. In 
llK'omhor 1868 detachments moved to the rear of the Baja's bill 
retreat, while a Gordon of posts was established in his front. At 
last, an attack was made, in whic-h many important captures were 
effected ; and though the Eaja with his wives escaped for the 
moment, they found every avenue of retreat barred, and sur¬ 
rendered to the Commissioner on the loth February 1859, The 
surrender of the Kaja at once put an end to the disturbances. 

Those, wrote Colonel Dalton, 11 who lind been in anus returned 
to their houses and ordinary pursuits, Uke lambs to a fold; and 
the mauf;^, resuming with zeal their police functions, readily 
arrested and sent up for trial all heinous offenders that could not 
be amnestied, 3 '' 

ouriHfc 1 * then the district has had peace except for the disturb¬ 
er isoo* 1 caused by the Birsait rising, so-called after a young Mauds 

named Birsti, of Chalkad, » small village in the hills in the 
south of ItiiEilr thana in the district of Bancbt. hie appears 
first to have been a Lutheran Christian, having been partially 
educated in the German Mission School at ChaiblsA, and then to 
have apostatized deckring himself to have become a Munda 
again. In 1895 ho suddenly proclaimed himself to be an incar¬ 
nation of the deity, destined to save the Mundas in this world 
and the next. He gave out that all who did not join him were 
doomed to destruction, claimed miraculous powers of hauling, and 
made a number of extraordinary predictions which were fully 
believed in. At one time, he announced that a rain of fire would 
da-troy all except those wdio were living close round him. This 
prophecy transformed Chulk&d and the neighbouring hills into a 
large camp. At another time, he told the people that a deluge 
was coming, and the only dry spot would be where he was; that 
in view of the deluge, it was useless for them to continue to 
weed their Crops, and that having no further need of cattle for 
ploughing, etc*, they should turn them all loose ; that all Govern- 
ment rupees and pace would ho turned to water, and it wax. 


" EtAnvlogy <ff Batgai. 
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therefor©, useless to keep them, and they should, therefore, at 
once spend all they had in purchasing clothes. In consequent 
of these instructions, cultivation among the Mundas was 
stopped, thousands of cattle were turned loose into the jungle, 
and all the clothes available at the local markets were rapidly 
bought up. 

Birsa’s preaching was a strange medley of admonitions in 
favour of purity and asceticism, and of injunctions to his fol¬ 
lowers to defy the Government and its officers. The refrain was 
to tho effect that the British IUj was over and his (Birsa’s) 
Raj had now commenced; that if the Sarkar tried to oppose 
him, its gunB would bo turned into wood, and its bullets into 
water; no one was in future to obey tho Government, but 
only Birsa; no one was to pay rent any more, as all lands 
were to be held rent-free, lie daily became more imperious, 
summoning to his presence persona who had not hitherto come to 
him, whether Mundfts or Hindus. At length, he sent for some 
Rajputs of Kuehang, who had declined to have anything to do 
with him. On their refusing to obey his summons, he deputed 
men to seise and bring them in. The Rajputs heard of their 
purpose, and, quietly slipping away, went to Ranchi and com¬ 
plained to the Deputy Commissioner. Their complaint led to 
the issue of oidere for Birsa’s arrest. This was quickly effected, 
and Biraa was sentenced to two years* imprisonment with fifteon 
of his followers. 

While Birsa was in jail there were no signs of activity 
amongst his former followers, and it was hoped that trouble from 
the Mundas was over. But this was not to be, for Birsa, though 
in jail, was still regarded as their “ Bhagwan ” by the MundAs, 
who were ready, on liis reappearance, to place themselves again 
under his orders. Indeed, no MundA believed ho was really 
confinod. They declared that he had gone up to heaven, and 
that the authorities had only a day figure in jail, which they 
pretended was Birsa. When he was released in November 1897, 
he began moving about tho country holding moonlight meetings 
and dances on the hill tope. In January 1898, tho Hindu temple 
at ChutiA, in the outskirts of Rinohi, was desecrated by a band of 
MundAs, who after holding a nautch within its precincts, oast 
down and broke the idols inside the temple. The Hindu inhabi¬ 
tants were aroused and managed to arrest several of the offenders, 
who pleaded that they were not free agents, but were acting 
under Birsa’s orders. A warrant was immediately issued for 
Birea's arrest and a reward offered for his capture. Every 
possible effort was made by the Deputy Commissioners of RAnchi 
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and iSingJibbum and the police of either district to discover Jus 
hiding place during the exceeding months, but without avail. 
It was finally decided that nothing further could be dong but to 
(iwait the first signs of his reappearance. Nearly two yearn 
elapsed before Him made a move, and for the whole of this time 
he was o^fully hidden away in the hilly jungles in the north of 
femghbhurm It was agam gm u 0 tit that he was in heaven: in 
met, before he disappeared, ho was reported to have given out 
that he was leaving the earth for a time, but would return again. 

Uu the 24th December, 1899, the follower of Birsa attacked 
11 n< ™rnt a number of villages in the southern parte of the 
BAnchi district and in the north of Singhhhum, The Deputy 
Comm if do cers of these two dist riots immediately went out 
supported by the armed police reserves of both districts and by a 
company of the (ith Jits from Doxanda. Tim accounts received 
during the nest few days, followed by a report on the nmht of 
the 7th January of a raid on the Khuntl thina by a largo armed 
mob, allowed that the outbreak was of a more determined and 
widespread character than was at first supposed, being no less 
thau an organized revolt of the bulk of the discontented Huudfi 
population under ihe leadership of Birsa, Tho rest of the 
available troops at DorandS were at once called out, and two 
companies of military police were sent by Government. 

Swift retribution overtook the armed assembly that had 
raided the KhuntJ t burnt. The insurgents were overtaken two 
days afterwards by the troops in a strong position on the Snil- 
rskub hill, and, as they re fused to surrender, the troops were 
ordered to use their fire-arms and then storm the position, with 
the result that four of the insurgents were killed and nkm 
wounded. This had an excellent effect, especially by dispelling 
the belief, which until then had undoubted! v been firmly hold, 
that Birsa had rendered the anna of the’ Dovernment troops- 
innocuous; and after this no more aimed assemblies were heard 
ol Three flying columns were also marched through the 
disuifected tracts, two in the Kanehi district, and the third in 
Stnghhhiim, under the vomnntnd of the Deputy CommiMmner, 
Mr, Thomson. By the 25th January active operations wore 
practically over, and the assistance of the troops was dispensed 
with, with the exception of the guards at some of the out-stations 
who, however, were shortly afterwards relieved by the military 
police. Up till then, every attempt to discover Birsa's hiding 
k ftli boon fruitless, but at last on the night of the did 
February, he was cleverly tracked by some spies and arrested, with 
his two wives, in one of the deep jungle recesses amongst the 
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northern hills of Singhbhiini* While under trial, he was seized 
with cholera and died in jail in June 1900. 

The outbreak was a brief one, all the outraged being 
cemmitted on Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, and during the 
next few days. The area over which the rising spread was, 
however, of wide extent, including the Khnnth Tamar and 
Basis thSnaa in the K&nohi district, and about 400 square 
miles of billy country in the north of Singhbhtim. The rising, 
though sudden, was duo to long smouldering discontent For 
some 15 years pas! an agitation had been carried on through the 
instrumentality of Hands gurddr*, nearly all perverts from 
Christianity, Their movement was known as the Sarddri Lar$i, 
and its object was to supplant zamfudftri interests and to assert 
the right of the Mundas to hold directly under Government* 
At their instigation the Hund&s pat forward claims extending 
to the absolute proprietorship of the soil, subject only to the 
payment of Government revenue, From lUnehi the movement 
spread to Singhbhiim, where the Hundos readily embraced it, 
the immediate reason of their agitation being the format ion of 
reserved forests. When Binm came to the front, the *ar-darn* 
finding that their own agitation was likely to be fruitless, eon- 
sent ed, as a lust resort, to join forces, and fell in with his plans. 
These plans went much further than those of the wrtfdrt, for 
there can be no doubt that Blrsa’s aim was to place himself at the 
head of a Munda Blj and throw off allegiance to Government* 

The movement under his control had a two-fold significance, 
a political and a religious. The political object was to obtain the 
country of the Mundas for the Hands. The religions or social 
represented a revolt against Christianity—it is noticeable that 
the rising began on Christmas Eve and that a number of 
outrages ivore committed on Christmas Day. II was an attempt 
to form a new' religious sect or caste to include, among others, 
discontented converts to Christianity, who had lost their own 
caste and were dissatisfied with their existing condition. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, though there was this religious 
aspect, the main object of the movement was the assertion of the 
supposed ancient rights of the aborigines in the soil and over the 
jungles. The leaders among them had also their own personal 
aggrandisement in view, but the idea amongst their ignorant 
followers was that by an organized revolt they would be able to 
upaet the authority of Government, and by the institution of a 
reign of terror compel submission to their demands* There can 
also be Utile doubt that both the 'Sarddri Lard* and the Birsait 
ruing had their origin in the sumo cause, viz,, long year*, of 
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brooding and difloontent amongst the Mundia, and that, in the 
end, both move manta became merged in one. 
apmthi 3. Dholbhtim was the first part of the district to be brought 
ottirJi? under British rale, and was administered from Midimpore till 
1833 when it woe transferred to Miubhum. With other parte 
of Chat A Nagpur it was exempted by Kegnlntion XIII of that 
year from the operation of the general laws and regulations, 
and every branch of the administration was vested in an officer 
appointed by the Supreme Government and styled the Agent 
to the Governor-General, South-West Frontier. After the 
conquest of the KolhSn, it was determined to bring all the 
Ho Pir* or cantons under the direct management of the British 
Government, and for that purpose a Principal Assistant was 
established at Chaihtfii; and four pfr* of Msyiirbhnnj, sixteen 
of Smghbhiht], four of SamikolA and one of the Thitkur of 
Khaivlwan. in all 2o divisions known by different names, were 
assigned to the As&Rtant to the Governor^General’s Agent 
placed over the new* district. In 1848 hia charge was extended 
by the transfer of Dhalbhiim from Minbk&m. 

In 1854 by Act XX of that year Chota Nagpur was 
transferred to the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
under a Commissioner, and the officers in charge of Singhbhfini 
and the other districts were styled Deputy Commissioners. 
From Mr, RiekotFs report of the same year we learn that 
during the previous 13 years ChnibasA had been visited but 
twice by tho Governor-General's Agent, Colonel Ouselpy visiting 
the district in 1840 or 1841, and Mr. Crawford in 184!). Daring 
the same period there had been 22 changes in the office of the 
Principal Assistant, and uo less than 15 different persons had had 
charge. “ The average length of time one person has held tho 
office without change is,” he wrote, “ six months and a fraction ! 
At three different periods Captain Haughton was altogether five 
years at Chaiha&i, and as a person there said to me, * Sir, it 
seemed as if all night as well as all day his thoughts were 
busy In endeavouring to devise and cany out plans for improving 
the piano and people *; hut few of the remaining persons had 
charge of tho office long enough to understand how good might 
be done,” 

Porihat was confiscated in 1858 on account of the rebellion 
of ItAja Aijun Singh, and its revenue administration was made 
over to the Board of Revenue in 1859, but it continued in 
other respects to be managed m a Tributary State. It was 
incorporated in Bengal by a proclamation of 6th August 1892, 
and was included in the Singhbhiim district by Act II of 1892. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PEOPLE. 

be apparent from the marginal table showing the Q*awi« 
population of Singhbhfim as recorded at 
318,190 tttch census that there bos been a oontinu- 
& 4 & f 48 S 0115 R nd rapid growth during the last 30 

" oi3 f Wa years, According to these statistics, tho 

number of inhabitants has almost doubled 
itself since the first census was taken in tfe72, but the enum¬ 
eration in that year was admittedly only approximate and 
partook rather of the ehiraeter of a surrey of the population 
than of a regular census. Owing to its iocompleteness, tho 
census of 188 L showed an increase of no less than 4‘2'f! per 
cent.—m, phenomenal figure which, if the returns for IS7’2 were 
correct! would imply “ a fertility of which the human race 
has hitherto met been considered capable or an immigration which 
has no parallel except in tho history of Californian townships. 

Allowing, however, for this element oE error, it is noticeable that 
there has been a steady increase in each deeade, amounting to tfti 
percent, in 1891 and to 12’5 percent, in 1901, This may be 
attributed to the fact that the climate is healthy, the inhabitant* 
are prolific, and the country has been developed by ihe opening 
of the Bfngal-Nfigpur Railway. Thu recorded growth would, 
it is believed, have been much greater but for the emigration 
which takes place, especially from the Kolhsn, to the Feudatory 
States of Orissa and also to tho tea districts of Assam and 
Jalpliguri. 

In 1901, Si nghbhrtm showed greater progress than any other C«N*tj 
district of Choti Nagpur, mainly because it suffered least from 05 
scarcity and lost least by emigration, fctill tho balance of 
migration was adverse to it* for there were nearly 3,000 less 
immigrants and about 20,000 more emigrants than in 189 h 
It is estimated that but for this loss the increase would probably 
have been about 18 per cent* instead of 12 J 5 pot cent. The 
traeta that show tho greatest development are (JhukradharpiLr. 


Ir will 
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1981 
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■ C*a#u* Iteport cl 1881, fp* *i r 44. 
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and Manoharpur, through which the railway runs. Then 
cornea Gh&tsiU, whioh has also, but more recently, been tapped 
by the railway. The KolhAn, whioh shows the least progress, is 
away from the line of railway and has probably sent out more 
emigrants than any other part of the district. The following 
table gives the salient statistics of the census. 


Are* in 

Traxa. iqnire 

mile*. 

Nr mur* or 

Number oi 
persons per 
squire 
mile. 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
1001. 

Towns. Vi)l*£<s. 

Clmibisi .' 1.311 

1 803 

191 

250,404 

CHnkra<iharptir ... COO 

620 

171 

102,538 

Ohit« ill .. ... 1,160 

1.442 

190 

220,259 

Minnharfiur .. ... 820 

... | 295 

40 

40,348 

District totai .. 3.801 

1 3,150 

153 

613,570 


Den«itj. Singhbhiim, with 158 persons to the square mile, is the most 
sparsely inhabited district in Bengal except PalAmau and Angul; 
but it must be remembered that reserved forests alone extend 
over 1,067 square miles or a fourth of the entire area. The popu¬ 
lation is most dense in thanas Ch&kradharpur and Gh&tailS 
with 171 and 190 persons to the square mile respectively, while 
there are only 49 persona to the square mile in Manoharpur to 
the west, where there are extensive forest reserves. 

Hitrmtion. With a sparse population and large areas capable of 
reclamation, especially in Ghatsilft and the KolhAn, the district 
naturally attracts a considerable number of immigrants. The 
latter in 1901 numbered 36,5*0 or 6 per cent, of the population ; 
and as the number of men aud women among them is yearly the 
same, it may be presumed that they are mostly permanent set¬ 
tlers. Most of them were born in the contiguous districts of 
RAnehl, M&nbhiim and Midnaporc, but a considerable number of 
settlers came from BankurA, Cuttack, Balasore and IlazAribigh. 
Among traders, labourers and other temporary residents, immi¬ 
grants from Gay6 and the United Provinces are most noticeable. 

The emigrants considerably outnumber the immigrants, 
aggregating 63,820 in 1901, or 10 per cent, of the population. 
Most are attracted to the adjoining districts or States, and there 
are comparatively few emigrants to distant parts of Bengal. 
There is, however, a steady flow of ooolies to the tea gardens 
of Assam, where 13,000 persons born in Singhbhiim were 
enumerated in 1901, 
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Emigration mostly takes place among the aboriginal tribes 
and takes several forms. Some of it is periodical and oonfined to 
the cold- weather months. To this category belongs the emigra¬ 
tion for crop cutting or earthwork in the cold weather. Some 
again is semi-permanent, such as emigration to the coal-fields. 

8ome again is permanent, such as emigration to tea gardens. 

The aboriginal Kol has, it would seem, no strong ties to bind 
him to his home and, in the case of semi-permanent migration, 
he is often accompanied by his wife and children. If ho is un¬ 
married, he is pretty certain to find maids of his race in his 
new home, and his simple customs have not yet been sufficiently 
tinged by Hinduism to stand in the way of his matrimonial 
arrangements. Consequently, if the pay is good and the place 
suits him, he is readily induoed to break off all connection with 
his old home and settle down permanently. He may not do this 
at onoe. Probably after the first two or three years’ absenoe, a 
longing to return to his country will seize him and he will 
revisit the old home, only to find that it has not the attractions 
his imagination had invested it with, and that such os it has 
are not sufficient to outweigh the better pay and easier life 
obtainable abroad. He will again emigrate, and, sooner or later, 
will give up all thought of over going back to his native home.* 

There is only one town, Chaib&s&, with 8,653 inhabitants. Towot 
The remainder of tho people live in 3,150 villages, mostly of tuug** 
small size, for 2,973 have less than 500 iuhabitants, while the 
average population is only 192. 

Both among the Hos and the Mund&s the old system of Viliaos 
village communities still survives. The villages are grouped in 
unions called Pirn, a name whioh is probably the Mundari and 
Ho word piri meaning upland. The term w as originally applied 
to a group of villages, usually seven to twelve in number, under 
the jurisdiction of a single leader, called a m&nki, who probably 
was a lineal descendant of the leading settler in the chief village 
in the group. These groups now often contain many more than 
twelve villages, and one Plr may have more than one manki. 

For instanoe, in the Kolh&n there are 26 Pirn, but there are 73 
local divisions each under a m&nki, while in Porihit, where there 
are 10 Pirn, Durka and Bindgaon Pirn are each under three 
mdnkit. 

The mAnki is the divisional headman who is responsible for ifdaHi 
the rent of the villages, to Government in the Kolh&n and to the 
ramind&r in Por&h&t. It is his duty to supervise the mund&t 


Beogml C'«diui Report of 1901, pp. 141-42. 
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or village headmen to look after roads, boundaries find forests, 
and to perform certain police and other duties. The village 
headman is the direct representative and manager of the village 
community. He collects the rental of the villagers and pays it 
over to the m&nkt, and generally performs the same functions for 
the village that the m&nki does for the union. In the Kolhftn 
the headman is known us muncM, In Porahit, in Ho and Man- 
dan villages, he is called mnndd, in Goald and lCumhar villages 
yradh&H, in Ivumi villages mahio t while Bbuiyfia and Birwala, 
Sant&ls, Bhuniij and Rautias are called respectively wd<?£, mdnjAi f 
attrtldf and gwyku* The difference of name does not in itself 
connote any distinction in the nature of the office. Where 
internal distinctions exist, they are due to tribal customs, for, 
with the rarest exceptions, all villages, by whatever caste created, 
have been reclaimed from, jungle for cultivation by the members 
oi the reclaimer’s family, and not that the reclaimer may bo 
landlord and collect rents, 

iYfttfZiii. In Dhalbhum the headmen of villages are called. pradAdm t 
and appear originally to have been members of the aboriginal 
races, such as Saniala, Manilas and B burnt;. The land having 
been cleared and a village community formed, the superior 
tenure-holder assessed the land to rent, and appointed as pmih&n 
the chief member of the family that founded the village. The 
aboriginal prattfidns are, however, now being supplanted by non- 
aborigimils, chiefly Bengalis, from Midnnpore and other adjoining 
districts. The pradhd n U now the lessee of the village, who 
collects the rent for the zuniindhr and is remunerated either by 
a grant of land held mdn f m 1 ., rent-freo, or by u percentage of 
the collections. He al&Q has to assist in bringing offenders to 
justice and to meet demands for supplies and free service. He 
is generally assisted by a deputy called jtar&m&nik, 

Occv?t, The great hulk of the people are cultivators, no less than 
nous. 767 p tr cent, being returned as dependent on agriculture. Of 
the latter €0 per cent, arc actual workers, including 233,000 
rent-payers, 45,000 field labourers and 200 rent-recoivera. The 
industrial classes represent 8 per cent, of the population, the 
proportion of actual workers being 58 per cent ; they include 
8,000 cotton weavers, 3,000 basket and mat makers and 1,342 
workers in iron. Among those engaged iu other occupations may 
bo mentioned 35,000 general labourers, among whom the women 
outnumber the men, m is also the case with field labourers- 
su isiD In the district os a whole there are 1,020 females to every 
iiuv. 1,000 moles and the disproportion appears to be increasing. The 
Hob marry lata owing to the unusually high bride price which 
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ia customary* viz., from 10 to 30 bead of cattle, whereas with 
the Mund&s it is only about 3 cuttle and with, the Graons about 
IU. 50, Colonel Dalton says that,“owing to the high price 
placed on daughters by their fathers, the large number of adult 
unmarried girls is a very peculiar feature m the social state of 
the community, 1 * This statement is fully home out by the statin* 
tics collected at the census. 

The population is polyglot, the predominant languages being Lixorj* 
Ho, Bengali and Griyi. Out of every I0d persons 38 speak rtE *' 

Ho, 18 Bengali and 16 OriyS, Santili and Mundari are also 
widely spoken, while Hindi is the language of 4*23 per cent. 

The languages spoken may perhaps, how ever, be more suitably 
classified by families, vis?., llnndfl spoken by GQ r 6 per eent., 

Aryan spoken by 38'2 per cent, and Bmvidian, such as Oraon or 
Kurtikh, spoken by 1-2 per cent. 

Amongst the ms elves the aborigines talk in their own dialects, 
but in order to transact business in the court a, and also for trading 
and other purposes, they feel the necessity for knowing H indi or 
Bengali and are steadily picking them up On the other hand, 

Hindus settled in the KolMn can and do speak Ho, and in 
Dh aloha m. though to a less extent, Sint&li. In the Kolb an, 

Hindi is taught through the niedinm of the Ho dialect, and in 
Blinlbhum Bengali is taught to the Santsls and Bhurnij through 
the medium of their respective dialects* The court languages 
are Bengali for Dkalbhum and Hindi for the rest of the district. 
Education is imparted in the schools mainly in Hindi and 
Bengali, but in some places Oriy& is taught at the wish of the 
people. The written language is Hindi in the Kolhan and 
Borah at, and Bengali in Dhalbhiim, white the Orly a character is 
used by Oriya immigrants. 

Of the Mundd languages that known as Kherwiri is the moat ilanda 
important, for it includes Ho, Sant a II. Mundari and Bhurnij. 

Ho is tho tribal language of the IIos, who predominate in this 
district, but is sometimes spoken by other tribes, being returned 
at the census as the language of 1,004 Bhumij, 307 Lohats, 

161 Orsons, 114 Sant ala and 63 self-styled Goalie, as well as 
of some native Christians. The dialect is almost identical with 
Mundlri, the main difference being in the pronunciation, and 
in the treatment of the cerebral letter r„ which at the end of a 
word ia often dropped; thus the tribal name, which in Mundari 
is Hero, becomes Ho. 

MundAri, which is most common in the north of Singhbhiim, 
is the language of the Mundas, but is also spoken by a few 
Oraonfl, Bhurnij and Lohars. Bhtimi], the language of the 
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Bhwnij tribe, is also spoken by 500 Hoa. Under frhff head is 
included a dialect called Tarn aria, Tfimulii or TSmuUft Bhumij, 
said to be practically identical Tilth Bhumij, which is spoken by 
4,016 pere&ns. Santali is confined to the Santils. 

Regarding the character of the Mund& languages Dr. Grierson 
writes i—“ The Hund& languages are agglutinative, and preserve 
this characteristic in a very complete manner. Suffix is piled 
upon suffix, and helped out by infix, till we obtain words which 
have the meaning oi a whole sentence. For in.-tance, the word 
dai means ‘strike/ and from it we form the won! t/a-paJ-ocho- 
okem »tah#n*ia( -tin-a-6 which signifies * he, who belongs to him 
who belongs to me, will continue letting himself bo caused to 
fight.' Hot Only tmp we, but we witstf employ this posy of 
speech, if, lor Instance, my slaved son was too often getting 
himself entangled in affrays. . . The nmm has three number*— 
a singular, dual, and a plural; and the eases of the direct and 
indirect object are ladieat&l by suffixes added to the verb, while 
the noun remains unchanged** The numerals arc counted by 
twenties and not by tens. As in Dravidian, the pronoun of the 
first person plural has two forms, one including, and the other 
excluding, the person addressed, but in other respects the 
pronouns are altogether different. There is no agree meat 
whatever between the conjugations of the Mu is da and of the 
Dravidian verb. The latter is Etrnplo, while the former exhibits 
an almost bewildering maze of participial forms, which In every 
case are converted into tenses by the addition, of the letter a. 
Finally, the Hunda languages do not possess anything correa 
ponding to the Dravidian system of negative conjugation."+ 

Aniruists represent 45*78 per cent, of the population and ore 
proportionately more numerous than in any district in Bengal 
except Bfinchi, where the proportion is 46 per cent. There is a 
remark able contrast hot ween the number (336,088) reported in 
1901 and that reported in 1881, viz., 137,529. 'This difference 
is explained by the difficulties attending a correct differentiation 
between Hindus and Animists among a population like that of 
Singhbhum and by tho personal equation of the census staff. 
The tendency k, Indeed, for the Aninakts, especially the Bhumij, 
to he Hmduized through. their connection and contact with tho 


* It II reported tb*t in Uw Ho 4 i*l«t the verb itself IS made bj addle; tense 
* signs * for mffiics to lb# r-ot, and that Sn tbSa way a 1:0110 eafl b*> And frequently 
ia, eofcTCfted iot/i a riib. further, H is itaUd tbat tbo nnon dcKA not a!*ai« 
ramAia tmcbMgtd, far tin 1 re aTv plum! or dual slgna or aiiflixoa a blob fallow tba 
ncran at *#!1 ai tha cut sinus. 

f Imjfrrml Gms*tt*tr vf Imdia (1307), VoJ. I, pp J 853^8 
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more advanced castes of Hindus who lire side by side with 
them. Many have adopted the language of their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, vis., Bengali, and are in the process of getting themselves 
more and more merged into the Hindu community. The Ho 
has long resisted temptation, but he, too, is showing signs of 
weakness. Some of his tribe hnve given up eating cow’s flesh; 
some even style themselves Uindus and profess to believe in the 
Hindu gods and goddesses; and some of them have taken to 
wearing the Brahmanical thread. The nature of Ani mism as 
observed in this district will be apparent from the account of the 
religious beliefs of the Hoe given in the next chapter. 

Hindus, with an aggregate of 265,144, represent 43 per oenfc. Hiodu*. 
of the population. They predominate in thkna Gh At ail A, where 
more than half the total number are found. This is apparently 
because the whole pargana of Dhalbhum, which constitutes that 
jurisdiction, is largely peopled by the same castes as are found in 
the neighbouring districts of Midnapore, BAnkurA and Manbhum, 
and by Hindu immigrants from those districts. Throughout the 
district the higher castes of Uindus are numeric:illy very weak ; 
and the predominance of the artisan castes and of the Go&lAs 
(herdsmen) and l Antis (weavers) seems to lead to the inference 
that, at least in the Kolh&n, the Hindu community Ha* grown 
up on the nucleus of those Hindu settlers who attached them¬ 
selves in various servile capacities to Ho villages. 

Muhammadans number only 5,373 or less than 1 per cent. Mah>ld . 
of the population. They are not only few in number but socially 
unimportant, a large proportion consisting of recent immigrants 
and their families. 

The number of Christians has more than doubled in the last ch m tuo«. 
20 years, and in 1901 was 6,961, of whom 6,618 were native 
Christians. The marginal table shews the different tribes from 

which these converts come. There are 
Mondi ... 4,17* three Christian Missions at work in the 

Onwn "! 198 Strict, vis., the German Evangelical 

UzujMcifit'd ... 1.8S5 Lutheran Mission, the Society for the 

* Propagation of the Gospel, and a Roman 

Catholic Mission. 

The Lutheran Mission was established at Chaib&sA in 1864, 
and out-stations were opened at Takad in BAndgAon in 1871, 
and at Tnjur in PorAbftt in 1872. Subsequently another station 
was opened at Chakradharpur in 1892, and that plaoe and 
ChaibasA are now the centres of the work of the Mission, both 
evangelistio and educational. There are several out-stations and 
a number of schools are maintained by the Mission, the operations 
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of which extend into the neighbouring States. The number of 
its converts resident in Singhbhum was returned at 3,566 in 
1901. A Roman Catholic Mission first started work at Chaibasi 
ia 1866, a convent being established there in 1874. An 
independent Catholic Mission was subsequently started at 
Kuchang in 187 5 and at BSndg&on iu 1884. The missionaries 
are Jesuits, their headquarters being at Chaibasi, BSndgaon and 
Anandpur: the total number of native Christians returned as 
Roman Catholics at the census of 1901 was 1,072. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Dospel started work at Chaiblsi in 
1869, and in the same year opened an out-station at Kathbftrf, 
19 miles south-east of Chaib&sA. Out-stations were started in 
1874 at Tangar PokhariS, 6 miles west of Kathbarl, in 1878 at 
Sosopiri, 12 miles south of Chaibasa, and in 1887 at Merongutu 
in Bandg&on, 42 miles south-west of Choibfisa. The Mission 
maintains a successful Middle English school at Chaib&sA, an 
industrial school, and seven other schools. The great majority 
of its oonrerts are IIos, and their number has doubled in the 
last 10 years, aggregating 1,955 in 1901. 

Christianity at first met with considerable opposition in con¬ 
sequence of the conservatism of (he Hos, and the influence 
exerted by the mdnkit and muiuidi in favour of the ancient demon- 
worship and against the new religion, through fear that it would 
tend to make the villagers independent of their tribal headmen. 

The majority of the population aro Dravidian, a name opplied 
both to the speaker* of Dravidian languages in South India and to 
the speakers of MundA languages in Choti Nagpur. Both possess 
a common ethnic type, viz., a short squat figure, a dark, almost 
black oomplexion, a long head and forearm, a thick brood nose, etc. 
Various theories of their origin have been put forward, e.g ., that 
they may be oonnected with the aborigines of Australia, that they 
may have come from the north-west by way of Arabia, that they 
came from the south, either by sea, or at a time when India was 
connected with Madagascar by land. In support of the first and 
last theory, an appeal has been made to Sclater’s hypothesis of a 
submerged continent of Lemuria, extending from Madagascar to 
the Malay Archipelago, and linking India with Africa on the one 
side and with Australia on the other.* Another theory is that 

• See alao Imperial of India (1907). Vol. I. pp. 84-87. ** 1 be remark- 

ablo agreement between the Qlouapfirit (Oondwaua) flora of India and tbe foaail 
ptanta of similar formation* in Ao*iraUa, Africa, and Sooth America cao only bn 
explained on the aaaumption that tbeee lands, now «n|«ratcd by tbn ocean, once 
constituted a great southern continent. That India end tbe eouthem and central 
part* of Africa were cm re united into one great atreteh of nearly oontinnon* dry 
land ia proved by overwhelming evidence.’* 
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they may have migrated from the north-east, and this theory has 
been supported on philological grounds by Dr. Grierson in a 
paper read before the Society of Arts in March 1906. 

«Jt is impossible to say whether the Mundas or the Dravi- 
dians, or both, wero aborigines of India or not. Assuming that 
the Draridians were immigrants, the probability is that they 
entered the country from the south, and not from the north-west, 
as was maintained by Caldwell and others. . . As for the 

Mundas, if they were immigrants, they must certainly have entered 
India proper from the north-east. Pater 8chmidt of Vienna, who 
attacked tho question from without, and the Linguistic Survey of 
India, which has approached it from within, have arrived at the 
same result. There was once a raoe spread widely over Further 
India of which wo find remains amongst the forest tribes of 
Malacca, in Pegu and Indo-China, and along the MekoDg and 
Middle Sal win. The languages which they speak are members of 
what is known as the Mon-Khmer family. Forms of speech 
closely connected with Mon-Khmer are Nioobareso Kliari (spoken 
in the central hills of Assam), and the various MundA tongues of 
India proper. That there is an ultimate connection between these 
widely separated languages must now bo taken as firmly estab¬ 
lished by the latest researches of comparative philology. The 
matter admits of no further doubt. 

“But this is not the limit of tho discoveries. The languages 
of the Himalaya are, it is well-known, Tibeto-Burman in charac¬ 
ter. Nevertheless, there are dialects spoken on the southern 
slope of theso mountains, from Kuna war in the Punjab, almost to 
Darjeeling, which have a basis similar to this old MundA-Nioobar- 
Mon-Khmer-Khasi language, that has been, so to speak, over¬ 
whelmed, but not entirely hidden, by a layer of Tibeto-Burman. 
Theu, on the other side, Pater 8chmidt has shown an intimate 
connection between Mon-Khmer and tho languages of the south¬ 
eastern Pacific, so that there is evidence to show the existence in 
very early times of a people and a group of speeches extending 
from the Punjab right across Northern India and Assam down to 
the extreme south of Further India and Indo-China, and thence 
across Indonesia, Malanesia, and Polynesia up to Ea>ter Islan , 
which is not so very far from the coast of South America. In 
India, Nearer and Farther, the fate of these speeches has been the 
samo. In Nearer India tho Munda languages, which wero cer¬ 
tainly once spoken in the northern plains, have been driven to the 
hills by Dravidians or Aryans. In Assam and Burma the Kharis 
and Mon-Khmers have been either driven to the hills, where they 
survive os islands in a sea of alien tongues, or else to the coast of 
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Pegu by the Tibeto-Burmans, and in Indo-China the Mon-Khmer* 
have again been driven to the sea board by the Tais.” 

This theory has been disputed by ethnologists, whose conclu¬ 
sion os regards the Dravidians is summed up as follows:— ,k Taking 
them as we find them now, it may safely be said that their present 
geographicfd distribution, the marked uniformity of physical 
characters among tho more primitive members of the group, their 
animistic religion, their distinctive languages, their stone monu¬ 
ments, and their retention of a primitive system of totemism 
justify us in regarding them as the earliest inhabitants of India, 
of whom we have any knowledge.”* 

Somonc'a. The chief representatives of these Dravidian races in Singli- 
bhum are the IIos, S&nt&ls, Bhnmij and Mundas, which number 
altogether 381,248 or nearly two-thirds of the total population. 
These are the tribal names, but the Hoe, MundAs and other abori¬ 
ginals are often referred to generically as Kols. It is believed that 
this is a form of the Mundari word for man {kora, horo , or hor) ; 
but the term is applied by Hindus to aboriginals in a spirit of 
derision because of its similarity to a Sanskrit word meaning a 
pig. In the case of the Hos, however, it has been qualified, for 
they are called LarkA Kols, i.e., the warrior Kols. The name 
is commonly used both for aboriginals speaking Dra vidian 
languages, such as the Hoe and Mund&s, and for those spoaking 
MundA languages such as Oraona; bat in Singhbhum it is not 
applied to the Tamarias or Bhnmij who, though more Hinduixed, 
are doeely allied to the Mund&s and also speak a MundA 
language. The name Kol or Kolarian is also sometimes used 
linguist ically for the MundAri, Ho, Bhumijand Sant&li languages. 
The term MundAri again requires explanation. It is an English 
adjective of MundA, employed by the courts and the mi*ionaries 
in order to prevent confusion with the term mundd meaning the 
headman of a village. 

In speaking of themselves, the tribes to whom these names are 
applied, do not call themselves either MundAri or Ho, bat ho or 
horo (».e., a man) in varying forms. Among the MundSs, in the 
Kolh&n Pm of PorihAt and in B&ndg&on, the name is usually 
Horohonko or Horoko, or even, in the south-west, the shorter 
form Hoko:—a name whioh also denotes the Lark4 Hos of the 
PorAhAt, Kera and the Kolhin Plr«—while Ho Mundako or Horo 
M undako is used in Anandpur. There is also a distinction 
between the LarkA Hos or fighting men of the Kolh&n, Kera and 
the Sadant Pin 0 f Khd& PorAhAt, and the Bum Hoe (hillmen) 
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of the KolhAn Pin of PorAhAt, Anandpur and DandgAon. The 
■former are the Hos proper, and the latter are MundAs, who like 
their brethren in BAnohl, are now known by the missionary and 
court name of Mundari, but in old records are not infrequently 
spoken of as Lark* IToa; the ordhiary muharrir at ChaibAaA 
calls them all Hos without distinction. The SantAls again never 
so call themselves except in self-abasement. Their name for 
themselves, to themselves, and to their friends is Hor, and to 


strangers Manjhi. 

For practical purposes the district may bo divided into throe DUtribu* 
parts as regards the distribution of the different tribes and castes, • 10 ' n ’ 
vis., the Kolhan, PorAhAt and Dhalbhum. Tho KolhAn, as the 
name implies, is the homo of the Kols or more properly the IIos, 
who form the bulk of tho population with a minority of other 
aboriginal tribes, such as Gonds and TSmarias, and of functional 
Hin du castes such as Goal&s, Tantis, KAmirs and KumhArs. 
PorAhAt has a more mixed population, for though the Hos pre¬ 
dominate, Mund&s and BhuiyAs are numerous, and also, to a lees 
extent, GoAlAs, Tantis and Kurmls. Dhalbhum, however, shows 
the greatest diversity of castes and tribes. There the Bhumij, 
the BhuiyAs, the SantAls, tho KhariAs, and numerous other 
aboriginal tribes live in close juxtaposition with Brahmans, 
Kayasths, DhobAs, NApits, KumhArs, KAmArs, and many other 


Hindu and semi-Hinduized castes. 

The marginal table shows the strength of the different tribes Principal 

and castes numbering over ^ s t j£ > “ Kl 
10,000. The Hos, being the 
predominant and also the most 
interesting race in the district, 
require fullor treatment than the 
rest, and an account of them will 
therefore be given in the next 
chapter. The following is a brief account of the other tribes and 


Ho 

... 232,743 

Saotil ... 

... 77.363 

Ooili 

... 52,732 

Hbumij 

46,50? 

Yundi ... 

24,633 

Tintl 

... 24,007 

Hbuiyi 

... 15.480 

Koran 

Kioir ... 

... 15,090 

... 10,827 


castes. 

The SantAls are almost entirely confined to Dhalbhum, 72,390 &nt*i>. 
being resident there. Dhalbhum, indeed, is probably part of the 
tract in which the SantAls lived before the great exodus to the 
SivntAl Parganas in the early part of last century. In 1827, 

Mr. John Petty Ward, when demarcating the DAmin-i-koh, 
found 30 Sant&t villages in the Godda subdivision, and wrote that, 

“ These people, called San tars, are natives of the Smghbhoom and 
adjacent country. They emigrate from their own country to 
those districts which are known to abound most in forests and 
where they are welcomed by the zemindars, who invito them to 
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settle.” The SantAls themselves, he reported, all informed him 
that they had left, and were still leaving, Singhbhum because of 
disturbances there, and only sought waste lands which they might 
clear for cultivation, and for which they would pay rent.* 

The earliest account of the SantAls in this part of the country, 
so far as can be traced by the writer, is contained in Hamilton’s 
Description of Hindottan (published in 1820), in an artiole on the 
district of Midnapor* in which Dhalbhum was then included. 

Some parts of these jungles are occupied by a poor miserable 
proscribed race of men called Sontals, despised on account of 
their low caste by the inhabitants of the plain country, who would 
on no aocount allow any one of them to fix himself in their 
villages. The peasantry in the vicinity, by way of distinction, 
call themselves good creditable people, while they scarcely admit 
the Sontals within the pale of humanity; yet the latter are a 
mild, sober, industrious people, and remarkable for sincerity and 
good faith. The zemindars give them no leases, yet on the whole 
treat them well; for such is their timidity that they fly on the 
least oppression, and are no more heard of. Notwithstanding 
they hold their lands on such easy terms, and scarcely ever have 
their verbal tenures violated, they are said to be naked, half- 
starved, and apparently in the lowest stage of human misery, a 
result we should not have expected from the character above 
assigned them. Their villages are generally situated between the 
cultivated plains and the thick jungles, in order that they may 
protect the crops of their more fortunate neighbours from deer and 
wild swine. In some instances they have been known to till their 
lauds with considerable suocess, and raise good crops of rice and 
collie kaldi ); but all that their vigilanoe can preserve from 
the images of wild beasts, is extorted from them by the rapacity of 
the money-lenders. To these miscreants the Sontals, who have but 
a slender knowledge of the value of money, pay interest at the 
rate of 100 per centum for their food, and nearly 150 per centum 
for their seed; so that when their crops are ready, little or 
nothing remains for themselves.” 

ihc SantAls of Dhalbhum still mainly speak 8antftli and earn 
their livelihood by agriculture and labour. Their manners and 
customs have been so exhaustively dealt with in various ethnologi¬ 
cal works, that it is unnecessary to recapitulate them here. 

Of the GoAlAs Colonel Dalton writes as follows'“ We have a 
very large GoaU population in parts of Singhbhum. They do 
not appear to have any particular lege nd to account for their 
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being where they now hold rather a subordinate position, the 
BhuiyAs or Kola being the dominant races; but they are, on 
the whole, the most flourishing of the peasantry in that part of 
the country- They are not all of one family, and do not profees 
to be all of one race. Those that call themselves MathurAbasIs 
oUim to be pure Oops, and are fond of making pilgrimages to 
BrindAban. They are the handsomest and most truly Arvun¬ 
locking of the class. Magadha GoAlAs have a much commoner 
appearance, and are, indeed, suspiciously like Kola. The features 
of the Mathurabasis aro high, sharp and delicate, and they are 
of light-brown complexion. The Magadha features are unde¬ 
fined and coarse; and they are dark-complexioned, with large 
hands and feet. Seeing the latter standing in a group with 
some Singhbhum Kols, it is impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. There has doubtless been much mixture of blood. In 
every Kol village there are a few of these GoAlas, who look after 
the Kol cattle and are paid for doing so. They thus hold a 
very subordinate position, but the Mathurabfisis never stoop to 
this. They aro found as extensive farmers, employing a number 
of aborigines as or farm-labourers; and it is astonishing 

how easily they snoceod in seducing Kols from their independent 
position as peasant-proprietors to become their servants. They 
do not, however, forsake their horoditary calling; they keep 
large hords of buffaloes and cows, and freely sell the milk and 
butter, the latter in the form of ghi. They live very generally 
in village oomraunities, and have their hereditary village head¬ 
man, who, with a council of village elders, decides all questions 
of caste. They claim, amongst other things, the right of dis¬ 
posing of widows, but are now seldom permitted to exerciso it. 

The above account is still as true as when it was written, 
except that the MAthurAbAs! GoAlAs are no longer in a subordi¬ 
nate position. They have become thoroughly naturalized in 
Singhbhum, so much so that they have lost all knowledge of 
Hindi. They have adopted the OriyA language and ^customs, 
and have acquired land even in Ho villages. In 1871-72, when 
Sir George Campbell’s scheme of vernacular education was being 
introduced, this sect displayed au extraordinary spirit of 
exclusiveness. They refused to send their children to schools 
attended by Kols and Hindus of inferior caste, and demanded 
purely sectarian schools, to which only Goal&s should be 
admitted, and in which no language hut Oriya should be 
taught. Two other sub-castes are reported, the OriyA and Laria, 
both immigrants from the Feudatory States of Orissa. 'Hie 
LariAs, who are few in number, are the lowest of all, occupying 
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a very inferior position in Ho Tillage* and living chiefly by 
tending cuttle. In The Tribe s a» { C(tstes a/ Bengal it is said that 

among the Goklas of Singhbhum a widow is required to marry 
one of her late husband's younger brothers; and failing these, 
uhe must select a husband from among the eiog&mous group to 
which her husband belonged. This deserves notice, as being in 
all probability a survival of earlier custom which has elsewhere 
fallen into disuse, 1 ' 

Thy Biminij predominate in Dhaibhum, where they number 
42,430. In appearance they are said to ba inferior to the 
Hos and to the beat of the Mnndas. They are short of stature 
but strongly built, and are rather Inclined to fleshiness, In 
complexion they are variable, like the Hundaa, ranging from a 
dark chocolate to a light brown colour, in Manbhum they have 
li'-come Hindtuwd, speaking the Bengali language and eschewing 
cow's flesh, but the unreformed Bhumij of Slnghbhum still 
Indulge: in this meat and speak the Bbttmij dialect of MundAri 
They observe many of the Hindu festival*, but retain their sacred 
groves, in which they still sacrifice to the old gods. Sir Herbert 
Kisley la inclined in believe that they are nothing more than 
a branch of the MundSa, who have spread to the eastward, mingled 
with Hindus, and thus for the most part severed their connection 
with the pm eat tribe. Iu Dhulbhum, however, the Bhumij will 
not admit ihat they are in any way connected with the Mundane 
Hos or SaaiBla* Them aro five sub-castes in this district, the 
Desht, who are believed to by the original inhabitants of the 
country, ranking Erst. The Barabhumia nnd Sikh aria rank 
second, the Patkumla third, and the Tamaria last. Each sub- 
caste has its own pancUdyaL 

The Mnndia belong to the large Munds tribe ol Chota Nagpur 
and call themselves Burn Hos, m , the hillmyn. They are mainly 
resident in Forahlt, 18,3-56 or three-fourths of the total number 
being enumerated in t hftna Chakradh&rpur, The village oommu- 
nity still retains its primitive form among them, and as it is of 
no little administrative importance, may be briefly described. 
The race is mode up of separate clans or septs called Ai/i\ each 
of which originally had a separate tract of its own, consisting 
of the area which they cultivated round tho common burial 
ground. With an increase in their numbers different parties 
branched off and founded new settlemints. The person who 
took possession of or acquired a tract of jungle land, either alone or 

as leader of a party of kinsmen, performed the first worship of the 

srivaa deities and became the owner os well as the spiritual head of 
the village, or co-owner with bis original associates, if he had any* 
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The descendants in the male line of the original founder or 
founders of the village are known ag kkvnt-kaftid&rt, and as a 
group they are the owners of the whole of the area Included in the 
village boundaries, subject to the payment of a fixed annual rent 
to the superior landlord. The term kAttnt'kittfiddr means ‘clearer 
of jungle/ and in Forlhat par gin a signifies different things in 
different places - t but among the Mundis of that pttrgnna it hu the 
restricted meaning attached lo the term in Ban chi. The khunU 
kaftid&r in this sense must belong to the bhuinh&ri kUi of the 
village, and must possess the right to place the hones of his adult 
dead who died of ordinary causes under a dirl or stone-slab placed 
horizontally in the mami or grave-yard of the kid in the village 
This right implies prior ownership by that ki/i of the jungle out 
of which the village was made, and descent from a pioneer family 
of the ki/i ; for a village family won Id never allow anybody 
to share their rntdadlri unless the deceased belonged, either 
hy descent or by formal public adoption, to (heir own kid. The 
other two dosses found in a pure Mundari kkunt-katii village are 
tho pnrjds or ryots and the subsidiary castes. The pvrjdi are 
almost invariably ifundiria, and very often are relatives on the 
female ride of the k?mnUknttidur&. They are in no sente co-owners 
of the village, and e;m bring under cultivation only such specific 
Lands as may from time to time be given to them. The subsidiary 
caste* perform the non-agricultnral functions necessary to the 
village life and rarely cultivate land. 

The religion* heed of the village is the pah&n t and the secular 
head is the wundti. Innumerable geneologies show that in tho 
oldest foundations the founder himself was at the outset both 
wunrfd and pti/idn or saerificer; and in a number of villages in 
Porahat the system has continued till the present day. A separa¬ 
tion of functions has, however, talien place in most villages In 
several cases it is quite recent, and if t tie pahdi i’i family dies out, 
the who is usually of the senior line, may as a Muinh&r 

again combine the two functions in himself. When a mrwdd- 
p/ifidn died,, and his eldest son refused to undertake both positions, 
or the community found it undesirable that be should do so, he 
was permitted to choose whether he would be ft.undd oi pahdn. 
As a rule, he preferred the post of mutnlti, but not invariably, 
because the collection and payment of the tribute was rathera 
burden than a privilege. The second son then usually became 
pahdn. After the separation of functions, the son of the mundd 
became mundd t and the son of the pah4n likewise succeeded hia 
father. The emoluments of the nwii/d, however, have recently 
become a consideration, and the result Is that outsiders, in 
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collusion with the minki or by fraud, have in some cases obtained 
the office of iimtn/d. In such villages therefore the mundi is not a 
member of the original village family. 

A khunt-katti area is subdivided into circles called patU, each 
of which generally comprises at least ten or twelve villages. The 
minki is the chief of a pa/#, and his duties now consist mainly in 
realising the quit-rents due by the villages of his pnfi to the 
superior landlord, as well us other dues, such as road cess and 
raknmati. Formerly ho u«ed to settle land and other disputes 
occurring in the villages of his pati , and also exercised general 
police powers. There is ample evidence to show that the mduki 
is an essential factor in the original political organization of the 
Kolarian races, and as such has existed everywhere among them. 
The name and office still survive in PorAhAt and its dependent 
tenures, as well as among the Singhbhum Hos and amoug the 
SantAla. 

The name MundA is believed to have been given to the race 
because of the prominence of the mundi or civil head in dealings 
with outsiders. Even Colonel Dalton, with all his sympathy 
for and interest in the race, was unable to elioit the fact that 
they possess a oomraon national name, viz., Haro, The MundAs 
of the northern parts of Singhbhiitn adhere to the name Uoroko, 
Horo-honko or Uoro-J/undttko* 

To the above account may be added a description by Colonel 
Dalton of the MundAs and their monuments in SAranda Pir t 
as they were before they had intercourse with the outer world. 
“The villages of SAranda are few and far between, and the 
scanty population of tho MundA type of Kols are in a very 
primitive state, having no intercourse with the world beyond 
their own valley. The people were at first rather shy. Many 
of them had never before seen a white face, but they gained 
confidence as we quietly advanced and no evil fell on them in 
consequence of our intrusion. On one occasion, tho women of a 
village which we passed were induoed to follow us to camp, 
and there they sang and danced for us. Most of the men 
were away clearing tho road; but those wo saw, and the girls, 
in number twenty-five, who danced for us, were of strikingly 
fine physique, and there was very little drapery to hide their 
grand proportions. The predominance of eyes, nose, and mouth 
of the Mongolian type was very remarkable; some of them were 
of very light and bright colour; one of the group from her 

• The H«vd. J. Hoffman and Mr. E. LiaUr, Appendix II, CarndalTa C^ofa 
IfdSfnr LomdUrd mmd Tematt Proeedur, Act ; T. 8. Micpberaoo. PordAdi Srttle. 
mtut Report. 
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features and complexion might hare been taken for a Chinese 
girl. Such traits stereotyped in S&randa seem to indicate that 
these Mundaa hare been there from a very remote antiquity 
without opportunities of miscegenation. Some of the young 
women told me they had nerer rentured to cross the borders 
of their Plr ... I give these extracts from my journal to 
show that in the SAranda Kola we find a very primitive type of 
the race. They are, by their own account, the true autochthones 
of the country, and till recently, no one has ever attempted to 
intrude on their exclusive occupation of this mass of hills. They 
repudiate all traditions of migrations, which neighbouring cognates 
accept. The country they occupy was mode for them and 
they for the oountry, and how long liavo they been here ? 

“The oldest looking village that I saw was, called Rongso, 
where my tents were pitched under some grand old tamarind trees 
of immense age. Close adjoining, two noble banyan trees stretch 
out their long arms and great hands over a vast area of massive 
slabs, which cover the ashes of the past generations of the 
villagers. The small huts in which the living dwell are 
miserable structures, but the dead lie in the most solemn and 
impressive burial ground that 1 have ever beheld. I have seen 
no finer banyan trees than those which here form not only 
the canopy of the mausoleum, but grow columns and arches 
separating the whole into compartments, which fill tho mind with 
a vision or dream of aisles, transepts and crypts—an old nbbey 
of the Elves or dryads. The site, it is said, was originally 
taken up by one family. There are now 15 houses and about 
75 inhabitants. The deat hs are at the rate of about 2 per cent, per 
Annum All who die do not attain to the dignity of a slab, and the 
ashes of several members of a family may be deposited under one 
stone; for this is the custom of the Mundas. The slabs above 
ground considerably exceeded 300 in number, but there wore 
more buried or nearly buried. We may assume 400 slabs, and 
if we give ouly two to a slab and make allowance for the increase 
which, starting with one family, there must have been in numbers, 
we have proof of great age in what we see.” 

Later, Colonel Dalton adds: —“Monumental monoliths with 
little cromlechs in front - ghost seats—I first saw* in Son&pet, a 
beautiful valley, the hills forming which give birth to the 
SonA river, an auriferous stream, hence the name. This valley 
has been held for ages exclusively by Mundas. Each village 
is a parish with its separate burial-ground and headmen, and at 
the entrance of one of these, tho village of Surei, I saw a fine 
monument of this description, raised to the memory of a 
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respectable inhabitant recently demised. The Hargarb Or 
cemetery, was at the other eido of the village, and his grave 
was there shown to me.*'* 

The T Antis of Singhbhtim are apparently of Hindu origin, 
for their features are Aryan rather than aboriginal, and though 
they repudiate the Hindu restrictions on food, they worship 
Hindu divinities. They are essential constituents of every Ho 
village community, for the coarse cloths worn by the people in 
the Kolh&n are almost entirely manufactured by them. They 
live for the most part on the proceeds derived from this source, 
but a large number have taken to the cultivation of land ; and 
the taAiitdOrt, or village accountants, and the dfikttfa, or village 
watchmen, are almost invariably of this caste* Being shrewd 
and not too scrupulous, they have acquired considerable influence 
in the Kol communities, where a Tanti is the legal adviser of 
the villagers, no suit or litigation being entered on without hi* 
opinion being taken. 

According to tradition, the Bhuiyis are among the oldest 
inhabitants of Singhbhilru. It is said that being oppressed by 
the IIos, they called in the help of three Rajput soldiers of Min 
Singh, who subdued the Hos and called the country they con¬ 
quered, u?., the modem Borahat, SinghbhGm. The name Porahlt 
is said to have been duo to the fact that when the Rajputs made 
the village of Poiahlt their headquarters, they called it after 
Fauri the goddess of the Bhuiyas to please their Bhuiya allies. 
To this day the BhuiyAs offer ftfoi to the Rfijft of PorihSt on 
hts investiture. Another tradition relates that the first Raja 
of Porlhif was u RAjput, who while passing through the country 
was chosen as their ruler by the Bhuiy&s, and that when his son 
died leaving hb wife tnteint^ the posthumous child, Kfila (black) 
Arjun Singh, was brought up by the Bhuiyas, These legends at 
least servo to show that the Bhuiyls were once a tribe of power 
in SinghbhGm- 

Their features point to an aboriginal descent, i hough they are 
more regular than those of the IW Colonel Dalton considers 
that the Bhuiyas are the Dravidians referred to as apes in the 
JUmaganu. “ They were the veritable monkeys that aided Rama 
in his invasion of Lanka, Ail the country now* occupied by the 
Bhuiyas is full of traditions of that great hero. He is the 
favourite god of the Hinduized Bhuiyas The most awe inspiring 
of their stupendous rooks me his fane*; the most lovely of their 
pools are sacred in virtue of the tradition of his having bathed 

* Kudu Stone Mamuml* La CM NlgjHto, 4. 1. g. B; (,l&rs)* pp, IIS, IU, 
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in them, Hamnnanj the general of the ape fumy, was Pawan- 
kA-put, *the sou of the wind*; and the Bhuiyis to the south of 
Singhbhilm call themselves PawEDbans, tho children of tho wind, 
to this day.” They a to gradually becoming Hinduized, as a 
rwult of which infant marriage is gaining gro un d. Tho Hin- 
duiised Bhniyiig still, however, retain in their own hands tha 
priestly duties of certain old shrines to the exclusion of Brfthmane, 
e-g+t at Klehing in Keonjhar just beyond the boundary of 
dinglibhum This custom has pi esuniably descended in Bhuiya 
families from the time when Brahmans were not, or had obtained 
no footing amongst them. They are described as being simple, 
hard-working and intelligent people. 

The Kurmia of Sraghthfim are believed locally to be the Kunnii 
descendant* of immigrants from Bihar, who came and settled 
down as menial servants or petty dealers. They have gradually 
at cumulated money and acquired land, some being even headmen 
of Ho villages in the Kolhin. They appear, however, to he of a 
type different from that of tho BjhAr Knrmis, for they are short, 
sturdy, and of very dark complexion, closely resembling in fea* 
ture tho Dravidian tribes around thorn. Not only have the 
Kurin is of Bihar and Chet A NSgpnr a different Appearance 
and different customs, but they spell thoir names differently. 

The Kimrff s of Bihar are an Aryan race, and they spell the name 
of their caste Kurmi with a smooth r, whereas the Knrmis of 
Chota Nagpur spoil it Kwmi, Kurum or Kudum t all with a hard 
r or d* Li The ICuraus,’* writes Sir Herbert Ittsley, “may 
perhaps bo a Hindniaed branch of the SantAls, The latter, who 
are more particular about foed, or rather about whom they eat 
with, than is commonly supposed, will est cooked rice with the 
Kimnis, and according to ono tradition regard them as elder 
brothers of their own. However this may be, the totemism of 
the Ktirmis of Western Bengal stamps them as of Dravidiun 
descent, and dearly distinguishes them from the Kurmls of Bihar 
and the North-West Provinces. They show signs of a Leaning 
towards orthodox Hinduism and employ Brahmans for the wor¬ 
ship of Hindu gods, but not in the propitiation, of their family 
and rural deities, or in their marriage ceremonies. M f 

Tho Kumars are tho smiths of the district. In the Kolhau Kamir*. 
they have a very low status, and they are tha poorest of the 
villagers, nine-tenths bolding practically no land, except the 
small plots on which their Luts are built- 

*0. A r Qriajjnp, Th* A’Vrra.lr 0 / ii-ikur, CAota Ki^pur and Oiijjl J.A.Ij.B 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOS. 

The standard authority on the Ho is the Ethnology of Btngal, in 
which Colonel Dalton has described his physique and intellect, 
his customs and manners, his morals and religion, his occupations 
and traits, individual and tribal, with great fulness and lucidity. 
Conditions have, however, changed considerably during the 36 
years which have elapsed since that work was published. Some 
features of the life of the Ho have altered ; fresh light has been 
thrown on his religion and social customs. Iu the subsequent 
account, therefore, the main portion of Colonel Dalton’s descrip¬ 
tion is reproduced, but certain additions are made in order that 
it may be brought up to date and, if possible, rendered more 
complete.* 

Tsadi- Th® tradition of the Hoe regarding their origin and that of 
now of the human raoe is given by Colonel Dalton as followst: — M Ote 
origin. Bor&m Singbonga were self-created ; they made the earth 
with rocks and water, and they clothed it with grass and trees, 
and then created animals,—first, those that man domesticates, 
and afterwards wild beasts. When all was thus prepared for 
the abode of man, a boy and girl were created, and Singbonga 
placed them in a cave at the bottom of a great ravine; and 
finding them to be too innocent to give hope of progeny, he 
instructed them in the art of making illi (rioe beer), which 
excites the passions, and thus the world became peopled. When 
the first parents had produced twelve boys and twelve girls, 
Singbonga prepared a feast of the flesh of buffaloes, bullocks, 
goats, sheep, pigs, fowls and vegetables; aud making the 
brothers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what they 
most relished, and depart. Then the first and second pair took 
bullocks’ and buffaloes* flesh, and they originated the Kola (Hos) 
and the Bhuroij (Matkum) ; the next took of the vegetables only, 
and are the progenitors of the Brahmans and Kshattriyas ; others 
took goats and fish, and from them are the Sfidras. One pair 

• I wn indebted to Mr. J. C. Twidell. i.e.s., formerly Deputy Commieaioi.er of 
Singhbhum, for * note on the Hoe, which hea Iwen need in the subsequent account. 

t Ethnology of Bengal. The legend waa originally published In Colons 
Tirkcll’s article. The UoJetmm {improperly c*Ued Eolthaa), J.A.S.U., 18 * 0 . 
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took the shell-fish, and became Bhuiy&s; two pairs took pig*, and 
became San tils. One pair got nothing ; seeing which, the first 
pairs gave them of their superfluity, and from the pair thus pro¬ 
vided spring the Gh36is, who toil not, but live by preying on 
otherB. The Hoe have now assigned to the English the honour 
of descent from one of the first two pairs, the elder. The only 
incident in the above tradition that reminds one of the more 
highly elaborated 8antal acoount, is the divine authority for the 
use of strong drinks. The Hos appear to have no traditions that 
throw much light on their history. They generally admit that 
they are of the same family as the Mundas, and that they came 
from Chota N&gpur. The Oraons sometimes say that the exodus 
of the Hoe was caused by their invasion, but I cannot believe 
that the llos could ever have given way to so inferior a race; and 
the tradition usually received is, that the Oraons made friends 
with the Mundas, and were allowed to occupy peaceably the 
north-western comer of the plateau, where the latter apparently 
have never takon root.” 

“ The IXos of Singhbhum are physically a muoh finer people Physical 
than the Bliumij, the Santals, or any other of the Kolariana. 

The males average five feet five or six inches in height; the 
women, five feet two. In features the Hos exhibit much variety, 
and I think in a great many families there is considerable 
admixture of Aryan blood. Many have high noses and oval 
faoes ; and young girls are sometimes met with who have delicate 
and regular features, finely chiselled straight noses, and perfectly 
formed mouths and chins. The eyes, however, are seldom so 
large, so bright and gazelle-like, as those of pure Hindu maidons; 
but 1 have mot strongly marked Mongolian features, and some 
are dark and coarse like the ^Sontftls. In colour they vary 
greatly ; the copper tints are the commonest ones. Eyes dark 
brown ; hair black, straight, or wavy, and rather fine ; worn long 
by males and females, but the former shave the forehead. Both 
men and women are notioeable for their fine erect carriage and 
long free stride. The hands and feet are large but well formed.”* 

The Hos still maintain their superiority over the races by whom 
they are surrounded both in oourage and physique. They have 
a manly and independent air, but are to a great extent devoid of 
what we would call manners The women are physically better 
developed than the men, but neither the male nor female sex can 
boost of anything in the way of beauty. They are an ugly 
though a decidedly interesting race. 


*2 
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Obmbal Nearly all the early accounts of thie Hos agree as to their 
Ttijflijcfl ^xulitifls. Major Rougheedge in 1S2I was struck with 

their manly independent bearing* and said they were as much 
superior to their brethren of CbotA Nagpur u as wild buffaloes to 
the village herds.” Colonel Tickell again wrote in 1840 ;■— 
“Three years constant intercourse with them, in which their love 
of truth* their honesty, their obliging willingness, and their happy 
ingenuous disposition, forming so striking a contrast to the mass 
of the people in Hindustan, may perhaps have induced me to 
pass lightly over faults to which they are but too liable; but this 
error [a pleasing one) k* I imagine, shored with mo by all the 
European residents who were at ChyebuaMu” On the other 
hand, Bir Henry Ricketts regarded the 11 os, or us lie called 
them Kols, os savages cumbering the ground. I+ So long,” he 
wrote hi 1854 . as the Kola continue to be what the Kola are 
now* any plan which, hae the effect of preventing an increase of 
their numbers is not without advantage, 1 cannot consider it 
desirable that there should be more Kola ; though I would omit 
no endeavour to improve the condition* both moral and physical, 
of those who unfortunately hold some of the fairest par gams of 
Singhbliiim. 1 '' He referred to them as M a savage disgusting 
people,” and wrote i— l< When 1 kne w the Lark a Kola many 
years ago, they had one redeeming characteristic. They 
uniformly, however much to their disadvantage* spoke the truth. 
Now all those with whom the authorities come most into contact, 
lie like other people; while, though ashamed, they, with few 
exceptions, wear no more clothes than they did when they hod yet 
to learn that something more than a few leaves was customary 
out of Singhbhum,” 

Most Europeans* however* from Colonel Dalton onwards* who 
have had dealings with the IIos, have liked and admired them. 
The latter, in summing up the character of the people* wrote 
l< They are* in my opinion* physically and morally superior to the 
Manilas. Hhumij and Santila. They appear to me to possess a 
susceptibility of improve me at not found in the other tribes. 
They have been directly under our Government for about thirty- 
seven years ; and* coming to ns as unsophisticated savages* wo 
have endeavoured to civilise them without allowing them to bo 
contaminated. Whilst they still retain those traits which favour¬ 
ably distinguish the aborigines of India from Asiatics of higher 
civilization—a manner free from servility, but never rude ; a 
love* or at least the practice, of truth; a feeling of self-respect, 
rendering them keenly sensitive under rebuke—they have 
become less suspicions* less revengeful, less bloodthirsty, less 
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contumacious, and in all respects more amenable to the laws and 
tbe advice of their officers. They are still very impulsive, easily 
excited to rash, headstrong action, and apt to resent imposition 
or oppression without reflection ; but tho retaliation, which often 
extends to a death-bluw, is done on the spar of the moment and 
openly, secret assassination being a crime almost unthought of 
by them. A_s a fair illustration of their mode of action when 
violently incensed, I give tho following :■—- A Bengali trailer, 
accustomed to carry matters with a very high baud among his 
compatriots in tbe Jungle Mahals, demanded payment of a sum 
of money due to him by a Ho, and not receiving it, proceeded 
to sequestrate and drive oil a poor of bullocks, the property of hi a 
debtor. The Ho on this took to his arms, let fly an arrow which 
brought down tho money-lender, whoso head ho thou cut off, went 
with it in Ills hand straight to the Deputy Commissioner, end 
explaining to that officer exactly what had occurred, requested 
that he might be condemned for the orime without more ado ! 
Murders are not now more frequent in the Kolhau than in other 
districts, latterly less so; but when one does toko place, the perpe¬ 
trator is seldom at any trouble to conceal himself or his crime. 

44 The pluck of the IIos, displayed in their find encounter 
with our troops iu former wars, I have often seen exemplified on 
minor occasions. In competitive games they go to work with a 
will, and a strenuous exertion of their full force, unusual in 
natives of India. Once, at tho tlSnchi Fair, there was a mco of 
carriages, often used by travellers in ChotS Nagpur, drawn and 
propelled by men. One of these came from Siughbhitm, and had 
a team of lifts; a collision took place early in the race, and the 
arm of one of the Ho team was badly fractured. Jfc fell broken 
by his side, hut ho still held on to the shaft of the carriage, and, 
cheering and yelling like tho rest, went round the course. The 
extreme senELtiveness of both men and women is sometimes very 
painfully exhibited in the analysis of the numerous cases of 
suicide that every year occur. A harsh word to a woman 
never provokes a retort, but it causes in the person offensively 
addressed a sudden depression of spirits or vehement outbreak of 
grief, which few persons would a second time care: to provoke. If 
a girl appears mortified by anything that has been said, it is not 
safe to let her go away till she is soothed. A reflection on a, 
xtuuFs honesty or veracity may bo sufficient to send him to self- 
destruction. 

14 In all tho relations of life their manner to each other is 
gentle and kind. I never saw girls quarrelling, and never heard 
them abuse or say unkind things of each other; and they never 
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ooiiady abuse and seldom speak harshly to women. The only 
exception I know is when they believe a woman to be a witch ; 
for such a one they have no consideration. They have no term* 
in their own language to express* the higher emotions* hut they 
feel them all the same,' 1 

To this it may be added that the Has arts very improvident 
and thrift less. They waste their store* of rice on making rioO* 
beer for their various festivals, and they will part with their lands 
for the most inadequate price. Many have been the instances 
in which a valuable holding has boon sold for a pig or a bullock 
or a few maunds of paddy. They are like children in the hands 
of the foreign trader* They show, however, wonderful perse- 
veranee and application when once they set themselves to a task* 
They will usually tell the truth, if left to themselves; and they 
are as quick to Eulmlt an offence, as they are rash in committing 
it. lleceutly, for instance, a Ho, having a dispute over a field 
with another man, out of his head with an use, then carried 
in the head many miles to the police station, and gave himself up. 
Another Interesting mstmieo of the spirit of the people is that of a 
woman who, when her husband w as killed by a leopard, killed the 
latter by bearing in its head with a stone. They are keen hunters, 
no sort of game coming amiss to them; they will, it is said, kill 
anything they see, and eat everything they kill. 

Formerly they were remarkable for their jealous isolation and 
their contempt for all other eludes that came In contact with 
them, especially the Hindus* Colonel Dalton, for instance, 
wrote:— u Even at the present day, the exclusiveneeB uf the old 
Hos is remarkable. They will not allow alum a to hold lauds near 
their viUage^; and indeed, if it wore left to them, no strangers 
would be permitted to settle in the Kolhan. Now there are 
settlements of Goalag, Kurmis, and others; hut though such 
settlements are under the authority of the Kol Jlduki of thy /V, 
the Kol* hold little communication with them, and jealously 
watch and circumscribe the spread of their cultivation. They 
argue that they are themselves rapidly increasing, and the waste 
land* should all be reserved for their progeny. Thy only persons 
of alien race they tolerate, and, so far as suits their own con¬ 
venience, associate with, arc thy few Taut is ( weaver*), Gualas 
herdsmen), potters, and blacksmiths, who ply their respective 
Iradefl for the benefit of the community; but these people must 
learn their language and generally conform to their customs.” 

d lie Ho is to-day very much what he was when Colonel Dalton 
described him nearly 40 years ago, lor he Ls not very sensitive to 
outside influence. Exclusiveness is still il distinctive feature of 
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his character, but much of it is wearing off in those ports where 
foreigners [Dikkus) have come in and settled. The railway, 
which passes as it were by his gate, is working a change in him. 

His views are being enlarged. His country is undergoing an 
economic development, and he finds himself forced to adopt the 
new order of things. The ideal Ho village contains a number 
of families of the dominant Hos with a regular distribution of 
Hindu castes to supply their wants. In such a village the Ho 
lives at his ease surrouuded by the Tanti, who weaves his cloth, 
by the Go&U, who tends his cattle—for the Ho will not milk 
cows—by the Kara&r, who makes his ploughshare, his battle axe 
and liis arrows, and by the Kunxh&r who makes his cooking pots 
and pans. The functions of these castes are to minister to his 
wants; they live as much for liim as for themselves. 

Already this state of things has begun to change. The 
GoftH, the Tanti, the Kamar, the Kurahar are not only acquiring 
lauds for themselves, but are also, through their superior inteU 
ligenee, displacing the Ho in the management and control of the 
village economy. The Uo too finds it profitable to extend his 
sphere of action aud observation, and prefers to buy his necessaries 
direct from the market, where the general body of artisans com¬ 
pete with one another, to having them made by the limited class 
of artisans of his own village. The Ho is thus gradually losing 
his insulation and exclusiveness, and is mixing more and more 
with other castes. As an instance of this change, it may be men* 
tioned that whereas there were only 1,579 Dikkus or foreigners in 
the Kolh&n in 1867, the number in 1897 w'as 15,755, of wiiorn 
5,643 were descendants of the old residents aud 10,112 were 
new-comers, at whose settlement both thdiikis and tnuudds had 
connived. 

Even in Colonel Dalton's timo the Hos had made long Detbios- 
strides in civilization. “Under the judicious management of u * Ejrr 
succession of officers, whoso names will always be household naiTisu 
words in the KolhAn, these savages have boen gradually tamed, ***>■• 
softened, and civilized, rather than subjugated. Not a dozen 
years ago, they steadily opposed the opening of roads through 
their territory, removing from the villages to the lulls (their 
usual custom when dissatisfied and excited) till the obnoxious 
posts set up to mark tho alignment were taken down, and the 
project abandoned. Now their country is in all directions tra¬ 
versed by good roads, mado by themselves under the superinten¬ 
dence of their officers. New sources of industrial wealth have 
been opened out, new crops requiring more careful cultivation 
introduced, new wants created and supplied ; even a desire for 
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education has been engendered and fostered, and already well 
educated KoLs are to be found among tho ministerial officers of 
the Chaibasn omnia Since that time there have been notable 
developments. The reservation of forests by the Government has 
served to take 529 square miles of tbo area of tho Kollian out of 
the occupation of the Hos, and the protection of 208 more square 
miles has further restricted the area of cultivation. linth mea¬ 
sures have indirectly served to check tho nomadic habits of the 
people and to biud them within tho Emits of their villages, so 
that t hey have learnt to attach a greater value to their lands 
and to bestow more labour and care on their cultivation than 
th«?y ever did in former times. The railway has opened out the 
country, and the cultivators have found (hat tho demand for tho 
products of their lands from other parts of the country is large. 
This had led them not only to cultivate their Lands with greater 
care, but also to extend the area of their cultivation. Cultivable 
wattes, which were previously neglected because it was less 
troublesome and more profitable to cultivate foreskoovered lands, 
have consequently been brought under cultivation, with the result 
that there has boon n remarkable increase in tho cultivated area, 

mury education, too, has done much towards civilizing the 
IJ ’ S for intitead of being a wild and turbulent race, (hey are 
now a peaceful and industrious people who give little trouble to 
the authorities, 

barmerly (ho Uos went about nearly naked and were not 
as am . In 1840, according to Colonel Tick ell, the women of 
Hie lowest order went about “in a disgusting state of nudity 
wearing nothing but a miserably insulfident rag round the 
oms ; wlule Colonel Dalton wrote “The men oaro little about 
tbeir personal appearance. It requires a great deal of education 
k>i revotioile them to tho encumbrance of clothing ; and evm those 
who are wealthy more about all but naked, as proudly as if 
tnoy were clad in purple and fine linen. The women in an 
unsophisticated state are equally averse to superfluity of clothing. 

u r-jLiio e villages they may still be seen with only a rag bet* 
Ween t e egs, fastened before and behind to a string round 
o waist. This is called a kotoL The national dress is, 
ow ever, a long strip of cloth worn as a girdle round the bins, 
00 behind, and (he ends brought between the logs and fus- 
enci o ho girdle in front ; but in the principal group of 
vt luges a »nt ChaiblsAi tho young women dress themeelvee 
< enut y and gracefully. The style of wearing the hair is 
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peculiar, collected in a. knot artificially enlarged, not in th.0 
centra of the back of tiie head, but touching the back, of the 
right ear* Floweti are much need in the coiffure, As with 
the SantaD, vary massive bracelets and nnulots are worn, and 
anklets of betl-melal.’* 

The above remarks about thy preference for semi-nudity no 
longer hold good* It is true that the repugnance to clothing 
still, in n great measure, continues, but the women, like their sex 
in most parte of the world, have taken to dress in a simple way. 

Even in the remote villages, where the boioi was in common use 
among the women thirty years ago, it is now rarely seem, and 
then only on old women, while in the villages close to Chuib&sa 
the dress of women is not only decent but graceful* Their dross, 
as a rule, consists of one long garment with coloured edges, which 
is worn round the waist, forming a petticoat, and is knotted in 
front. The long end is thrown up, covering the front of the 
body, falls over the left shoulder, and is ngtdn caught in at the 
waist behind. The deep bordered red edgy heugs as a kind of 
tunic over the skirt behind, giving a picturesque Betting to their 
upright figure®. 

The ISos are divided into a number of eieganioua sepia (kilt*) imam, 
of the same typo as tho Oraon* and SantiLs, with similar rates ns 
to tho to tom being taboo to tho members of the group. A list 
published by Sir Herbert Itiflley contains the names of 46 septs, 
of which sis are found also among the SanUls. The other septs 
appear to bo mostly of a local or communal type, such as are 
in nse among the Khonda, but this is not quite certain,* A man 
of one kill must marry a woman of another, and there ana also 
certain social or class distinctions, which are not readily to 
be understood by a stranger, <*.</., men of good position are some¬ 
times out costed because either they or their fathers have made a 
mesalliance by marrying a woman of low rank. 

When a IIo 's wife is seized by the pains of labour, ha look a Di*y?i. 
her up by herself in hie house, and goes with a cock to the 
roof* There ho sacrifices the cock to Singbonga and awaits 
developments, descending to cut tho nave! string os soon as he 
beam the cry of the new-born babe* After tho birth of the 
child, both parents are regarded os being impure for a certain 
period, tho length of which varies. During this period they 
may not eat with, or touch any of their relatives or neighbours. 

On its expiry a feast is given, tho head of the child is shaved, 
and a name is selected. At tho time of choosing the name, a grain 
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of nriti pulse or paddy is thrown info a vessel of water* If the 
grain floats, tho selected name h adopted; if it sinks, the name 
is rejected emd another is put to the sumo ordeaL The eldest 
bon is usually called after his grandfather, and a set of the same 
names is thus apt to run in a family and render its genealogy 
very confusing- 

Mamuagb- The payment by the bridegroom of a bride-pri.ee or 

gontin/j) is essential to a marriage* This has to be paid in cattle, 
though in modem times so many rupees are often taken as 
equivalent to a corresponding number of cattle* The normal 
price in families of ordinary position is 10 cattle* but 60 or 70 
cattle may be given, when the partieB are of high standing. 
Doctor Hayes, the then Deputy Commissioner, endeavoured to 
secure a rodtintion of the bride-price in 1 SG8 t bnt was not alto¬ 
gether successful “ Finding that* in, consequence of this practice, 
the number of marriages was annually diminishing and immoral 
intimacy between the Boxes increasing, he convened a mooting of 
representative men, for the express purpose of discussing this 
question; and after a long debate, it was unanimously agreed 
that a reduction should be muds. It was resolved that in future 
a juin was not to exceed ton head of cattle; and lhat if one pair 
of oxen, one cow, and seven rupees wore given, it should bo 
received as an equivalent lor the ten head* For tho poorer 
classes it was fixed at seven rupees. * * * . Tho old generation of 
mduki’i vehementLy opposed any reduction* The second genera- 
tion, sinco tho accession of the British, are now in the ascendant, 
and they entertain more enlightened views; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing the compact, I have not yet heard of a marriage in high life 
in which the reduced pm has been accepted.”* A* stated above, 
tho high price still continues- In tho case of tho welt to-do* 

The bride-price is taken by the father, or if he is dead, by the 
brothers or nearest male relations; and runny are the quarrels over 
it* Hie father tries to get us much aa ho can, and, strange to say, 
the daughters usually aide with their father, caring apparent \y 
little for the prospect of impoverishing their future husband, if 
only their vanity is flattered by the magnitude of the price* 
Consequently, many girls grow into old maids, sinco the price 
asked lor them is loo high. Xhere seems io be no limit lo tho 
number of wives that a man may have, but the children of tho 
tirsl wife are generally entitled to a larger there of the family 
property than these of other wives. As a rule, however, it is 
tho exception to find more than one wife* 
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Marriages are of two kinds* Quo is purely and simply 
marriage by capture* the young man carrying off I he girl from 
some datioe or h& in spite of any resistance, real or feigned, thaL 
like may make* In this case the bride-price has to be settled 
afterwords, and it may readily be imagined that tbe aggrieved 
fatter cannot always realize as muck as tis dignity demands. 
There is no difference between the two sorts of m Atria go us 
regards the legitimacy of the children, but the regular ceremonial 
marriage is bold in higher estimation. The latter is described by 
Colonel Dalton as follows:— 

“ When a young man has made bis choke, bo eounuuuioatcs 
the fact to his parents; and a deputation of the friends of the 
family is sent to tho girls house, to ascertain all that should be 
known regarding her family, ago. appearance and means* If the 
information obtained and the result of tho inspect ion be satis¬ 
factory* and the omens observed on the rood have been propitious, 
an offering is made on the part of the young man; and if it be 
received, the deputation are invited to stay, and are feasted. The 
report of the deputation being favourable, a day is fixed for a 
meeting between the parents, and the terrible question of the jura 
discuffied. At this point many matches are broken off, in conse¬ 
quence of greed <m one Bide or stinginess on tho other. The 
amount agreed on has to be paid before the day can be fixed for 
the main age; and when delivery of the cattle is made, a pot of 
beer has to be given from the bride's side for each animal. 

** At last, if all this h got over, the appointed day arrives; and 
the bride is escorted to the village of her intended by all her 
young female friends, with music and dancing. The young men 
and girls of tho village, and those invited from neighbouring 
villages, form a cortege for the bridegroom. They go out and 
meet the bride's party, and, after a danco in the grove, in which 
the bride and bridegroom take part, mounted on tho hips of two 
of their female friends, they enter the village together, where 
there Is a great feast, a great consumption of the rice beer, and 
much more dancing and singing- Ceremony there is none; but 
the turning point in tho rite is when tho bride and gaum pledge 
each other. A cup of boor is given to each; the groom poura 
soma of the contents of his cup into the bride's cup, and she 
returns tho compliment. Drinking the liquor thus blended, they 
become of ono kili, that is, the bride is admitted into her 
husband's tribe, and they become one. This has, I believe, 
succeeded an older custom of drinking from the same cup. 

41 After remaining with her husband for three days only, if is 
the correct thing lor tha wife to run uwaj from him, and tell 
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(ill her {made that she loves him not, and will eco him no more, 
lliis is perhaps reparation to the dignity of the sex, injured by 
the bride s going 1 to tho bridegrooms house to be married, instead 
of being sought lor and token as a wife from her own. So it is 
correct for the husband to show great aiisiety for tho lose of hia 
wife, and diligently seek her; and when ho finds her, ho carries 
her off by main force, I have Been a young wife thus found 
and claimed and borne away, screeching and struggling, in the 
anus of her husband, from £ lie midst of a crowded Acsor, No ono 
interferes on these occasions, and no ono a^siels. If the husband 
cannot manage the business himself, ho must leave her alone. 
After this little escapade, the wife at once settles down, assumes 
her place as the well-contented mistress of the household, and, 
as a rule, in no country in tho world am wives better treated. 


Dr. Hayes says: * A Kol or Ho mnIkes a regular companion of 
hia wife* She k consulted in all difficulties, and receives the 
fnlleet consideration due to her seat* Indeed, It knot uncom¬ 
mon in the Kolhin to see husbands so subject to the influence of 
their wives, that they may be regarded as hen-pecked. Instances 
of infidelity in wives are very rare* I never heard of one; but 
1 suppose finch things occur, m there Is a regulated penalty, Tho 
tin faithful wife is discarded, and the seducer must pay to the 
husband the entire value of tho pan* 

“ The funeral ceremonies of the Hos arc deserving of special 
notice, as they show great reverence for tho dead. On tho death 
of a respectable IIo, a very substantial coffin is constructed, and 
placed on faggots of firewood. The My, carefully washed and 
anointed with oil and turmeric, i» reverently laid in tho coffin ; 
all the clothes, ornaments, and agricultural implements that the 
deceased was in the habit of using, are placed with it, and also any 
money that ho hnd about him when he died. Then tho lid of the 
mA !i is put on, and faggots placed around and above it, ami the 
whole is burned. The cremation takes place in front of tho house 
of the deceased. Nest morning, water is thrown on the ashes 
search made for bones, and a few of the larger fragments are 
carefully preserved, whilst the remainder, with the ashes, are 
buned. The selected bones are placed in a vessel of earthenware, 
-we may call it an urn-and hung up in the apartment of tho 
chief mourner, generally the mother or widow, that ahe may have 

2“ .I™' 7 “ ,™ w ’ “» d weep over them. 

Thus they remain till the very extensive arrangements necessary 


■ Tli'l* U n'.'l ti.8 Cii4iJ mjltf* 
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for their final disposal are effected. A targe tombstone has to bo 
procured* and it is sometimes so ponderous Hud the men of several 
villages are employed to move it. Some wealthy men, knowing 
that their successors may not have the same influence that they 
possess, select during their lifetime a suitable monument to 
commemorate their worth, and have it moved to a handy position 
to be used when they die* When required for use, it is brought 
to the family burial place, which with the Hob is ok» to the 
houses, and near it a deep round hole is dug for the reception of 
the cinerary urn. 

« When all is reedy, a funeral party collect in front of the 
deceased’s house—three or four men with very deep-toned drums 
and a group of about eight young girls. The chief mourner 
cornea forth, carrying the bones exposed on a decorated tray, and 
a procession is formed. The chief mourner, with the tray, leads; 
the girls form in two rows, those in front carrying empty and 
partly broken pitchers and battered brass vessels, and the men, 
with drums, bring up the rear. The procession advances wilh 
a very ghostly dancing movement, slow and solemn as a minuet, 
in time to the beat of the deep-toned drums, not straightforward, 
but mysteriously gliding, now' right, now left, now marling time, 
all in the same mournful cadence—a sad dead march. The 
chief mourner dimes the tray generally on her head; but at 
regular intervals she slowly lowers it, and as she does so, the 
girls also gently lower and mournfully reverse the pitchers and 
bra^ vessels, and looking up for tbo moment with eyes full of 
tears, seem to say, 11 Ah 1 sea 1 they are empty,’ 11 

41 In this man tier tho remains are taken to the house of every 
friend and relative of the deceased within a circle of a few miles, 
and to evL-rj house in the village. As tbo procession approaches 
each habitation, in tho weird-like manner described, the inmates 
all coma out, and the tray having been placed on tho ground at 
their door, they kneel over it and mourn, shedding tears on tho 
remains as their last tribute of affection to their deceased friend. 
The bones are also thus conveyed to all hb favourite haunts—to 
the fields he cultivated, to the grove he planted, to the tank ho 
excavated, to the threshing-floor where ho worked with his people, 
to the tikhra or dancing arena where he made merry with them— 
and each spot which Is hallowed with reminiscences of the de¬ 
ceased draws forth fresh teats from the mourners, la truth, 
there is a reality in their fladnets that would put to shame the 
efforts of our undertakers and the purchased gravity of the best 
routes; and it is far less noisy and more sincere than the Irish 
“ keening.” "When this part of the ceremony is completed, the 
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procession returns to the village, and, slowly gyrating round the 
great slab, gradually approaches its goal. At last it stops; a 
quantity of rice, cooked and uncooked, and other food is now 
cast into the grave, and the charred fragments of bone transferred 
from the tray to a new earthen vessel placed over it. The whole 
is then filled up and covered with the large slab, which effectually 
closes it against desecration. The slab, however, does not rest on 
the ground, but on smaller stones which raise it a little. 

“ With the MundSs, as among the Kh&si&s, these slabs may 
cover the graves of several members of a family; but the ghost 
of a Uo likes to have his grave all to himself. A collection 
of these massive gravestones indelibly marks the site of every 
Ho or Mund&ri village ; and they may now be found so marking 
sites in parts of the country where there have been no Kola for 
ages. But in addition to the slab on the tomb, a megalithic 
monument is set up to the memory of the deceased in some 
conspicuous spot outside the village. The pillars vary in height 
from five or six to fifteen feet, and apparently fragments of 
rock of the most fantastic shape are most favoured. Close to 
the station of ChaibasA, on the road to Keonjhor, may be seen 
a group of cenotaphs of unusual size,—one eleven feet two inches, 
another thirteen feet, and a third fourteen feet above the eurth; 
and many others of smaller dimensions. The groups of such 
stones that have come under my observation in the Mund& and 
Ho oountry are always in line. The circular arrangement, so 
common elsewhere, I have not seen. 

14 The funeral ceremonies I have described are what I myself 
witnessed. Colonel Tickell tells os that on the evening of the 
burning of the corpse, certain preparations are made in the 
house in anticipation of a visit from the ghost. A portion of the 
boiled rice is set apart for it—the commencement, we may 
presume, of the daily act of family devotion above noticed— 
and ashes ore sprinkled on the floor, in order that, should it come, 
its footprints may be detected. The inmates then leave the 
house, and, circumambulating the pyre, invoke the spirit. 
Returning, they oarefully scrutinize the ashes and rice, and if 
there is the faintest indication of these having been disturbed, it 
is at once attributed to the return of the spirit; and they sit 
down apart, shirering with horror, and crying bitterly, as if they 
were by no means pleased with the visit, though made at their 
earnest solicitation. 

’* 1 have often asked the Kola if their oustom of casting 
money, food, and raiment on the funeral pyre is at all connected 
with the idea of the resurrection of the body, or if they thought 
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the dead would benefit by the gifts bestowed. They have 
always answered in the negative, and gaTO me the same 
explanation of the origin ami object oE iho custom that I received 
from the Chulikata Wdehmis of Upper Assam, namely, that they 
are unwilling to derive any immediate benefit from the death 
of a member of their family ; they wish for no such consolation in 
their grief* So they commit to the tlames all his personal effota, 
the dothes and vessels he had used, the weapons be oamed. 
and the money he had about hiim But new things that have not 
been tittd are not treated as things that he appropriated, and 
they me not destroyed ■ and it often happens that respectable old 
Hos abstain from wearing new garments that they become 
possessed oF, to save them from being wasted at the funeral. 

When tbe interment of the bones is uooomplisbed, the event is 
made known far and wide by explosions that sound like dis¬ 
charges from heavy guns. This is sometimes done through the 
agency of gunpowder, but more frequently by the application of 
heat and odd to fragments of schistose rock, causing them to 
split with loud noises/^ 

NoW'S-days guns are fired and drums badly beaten on the day 
of tbe funeral; but Other cere monies described by Colonel Dalton 
are not observed In all cases. The increased difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing wood frequently causes dead bodies to be buried at once 
instead of being burned; and those who die by cholera or small¬ 
pox, or by a violent death, are always buried and not burned. 

By a curious superstition, when any person has been ML led in the 
forest by a tiger, the road leading from the forest to the village 
ia blocked by a fence of thorns or brushwood to prevent the spirit 
of the deceased coming back itself to the village or leading the 
tiger to it* 

Elsewhere Colonel Dalton has given a fuller account of the Skpcl* 
sepulchral monuments of the Hcfl, 4t In the cold weather of IS? I, 
my work took me through some of the wildest parts of the Singh- irrsfvs, 
bhiioi district, and I saw many good specimens of the sepulchral 
and monumental stones of the Dark a Ivols or IIos. The former 
are m the village, sometimes in one place or burial ground under 
the finest and oldest of tho village trees, but some times the prin¬ 
cipal families have each their Own collection near their houses* 

The sepulchral stones consist of huge rfaba covering the spot or 
spots where the ashes rejfose in earthen urns, raised a few inches 
from the ground by smaller stones used as pillars. In the village 
of Borkela, eight miles south of Qhfiibftsi, I noticed a burial slab 
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placed over the ashes of the grandfather of Sikur, the present 
deputy of the Pir . Its dimensions were as follows: length, 
16 feet , breadth, 7 feet; and 1 foot 3 inches thick. Another over 
Tnrann the grandfather of the tudiitf: length, 16 feet; breadth, 74 
feet; thickness, 1 foot. This rtono, an enormous slate, was tarried 
from its site throe-quartra* of a mile from the village, and the 
people devoted two months to the work, moving it inch by inch on 
rollers, when men could he collected for the purpose, 

11 It is not surprising that they should take all this trouble for 
a man in the position of the Borkela wAnki, who is a chief of 
considerable influence and old familyj hut at the ne*t halting 
place, Bargain Hate (the village of the iM tree), I saw a huge 
stone, which had! been brought to the village in anticipation of the 
death of an old woman, who via** in the last stage of decrepitude. 
This old crone was not a pleasing object to gaao upon, and she 
had been for many years a burden to her family, but eke had 
been kindly eared for, and had the gratification of knowing that 
a public funeral liad been decreed to her, and the satisfaction of 
gazing on the monumental atone which had already been prepared 
to commemorate her virtues.*** 


There are few parts of the KolhSn, where an extensive view 
of several villages can be obtained, which do not include several 
groups of upright monumental stones. These groups may include 
auy number, from a single stone upwards, and there is no restric¬ 
tion to «dd numbers. The stonea selected for erection are generally 
more or lees rectangular or cylindrical in form, but sometimes they 
arc of very fantastic ebapea. These latter, however, are not due 
to either freak or design upon the part of the people. They are 
the natural forms which the Bags assume in their exposed positions 
m the rivers. Beyond being prized from the beds by means o! 
crowbars, they are not, as a rule, touched with any tools. The 
^yare, where the stones are raised, are not infrequently several 
miles distant from the villages near which they are erected. The 
transport of the stones is effected in the following manner, 
arfly according to the estimation in which the deceased was held, 
partly according to the amount of re freemen treble fly ri L *. 
Ucr winch the anmvmg members of the deceased's family are 
prepared to stand, a greater or less number of men assemble and 
proceed to the spot where the stone is to be raised. If the flag 
selected is not very heavy' it is placed on a wooden framework, 

^ “ ° + v ^ fih ? u]l3era ° f the men to its destination. 
Wh en, however, the ston e ta of large mre, it k pkoed on a kind of 

* M« &*«t t* Clots VoL XLlh im. “ 
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truck with massive wheels, especially constructed for the purpose. 
Sometimes it is ne^essarj to mab a road for the po^oga of 
such a truck ; at others the number of men pushing and polling 
with ropes is sufficient to carry it over the obstacles which are 
encountered on the way/ 

Property among the IIos belongs to the family and not to the rsoKMT, 
individual. On the death of ft father his sons share equally, 
except that, aa noted above, tho sons of the first wife are usually 
entitled to a larger ahare than those of other wives. In dividing 
moveable property, an unmarried son gets a double share to 
provide for the expenses of hla marriage, and sometimes on 
this account the pQttcMt/df may give him an extra piece of 
land. Women cannot hold property, except when they have 
no malo relatives i hut widows and unmarried daughters have 
a right to mflintenanoo. If, on the death of their hither* the 
unmarried daughters equal the sons in number, each son may 
take one to support, but if they all live with one brother, he 
wilt get extra land for their support* If any Ho wishes to sell 
or mortgage his land, the members of his family have aright 
to the first offer. Strictly speak in g, by immemorial custom, 
a Ho cannot dispose of bis lands as he chooses. The land 
does not belong to him ; it is hereditary and inalienable, and it 
must descend to his sons and eons' sons* If a IIo has no direct 
male issue, the land goes to his brother or next of kin; if he 
has no kith or kin, to the village community represented by the 
n,mida. A father may partition his lands among liis sons during 
his lifetime, retaining a portion for himself or giving it up 
and living with one of his sons. At the marriage of a son a 
father may give him a portion of his lands to set him up* and 
this does not debar the son from gel ting an additional share 
on his father's death to equalise bis share with those of his 
brothers. 

Though tho Hoe are not troubled by scruples as to earing any ^uti. 
ordinary kind of a nim al, from the snake and rat to the cow itself, 
they are in other ways very strict about caste. To eat cooked 
rice in the house of a Christian, for instance, is an unpardonable 
offence. They do not, however, have any special caste of priests. 

The village priest or fcori is one of themselves, and the determin¬ 
ing authorities in caste questions are the Ho manki* and njunda*. 

Lost caste is recovered by a more or less expensive feast, at whieh 
tho Jjjuovn and mandd* attend. 


“ V, Dull, Rud* iflowe Vwunrnfi in tf-e ZKitfrirf of jfmjll/.iiu, Indian Inti. 
I v, 1372, 
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Hr Jb - Ho '«ng™ge i« » direct of the Mundiri group, end a Ho 

™ understand and convene with a Mimdi, a Sant&l or a 
lUiftna It k closely akin to Mundiri, from which however it 
shows alight ditforeneee in the form of certain words, in grammar 
and .H i wfotey. m It ■ apoken with a high ahrill pitch, which 
cannot be mutated by & foreigner. It b very rich in the words 
and cjqjrewon* used m village and jungle life, but is pmcticaliy 
destitute of any ’way of expressing emotions or abstract ideas 
Yery few of the growump Hos can speak any language but 
their own, probably not more than one in a hundred iu the 
intenor. Some of the iking generation, however, attend the 
ullage schools and are being taught Hindi. It is reported 

that few of those and m**ka who have learnt Hindi ore 

trusted by their ryota, 

Penmen. The Hos poaa™ a aet *f tales ^ whioh ttll ^ rf Knilnttla 

figure, <.h !e fl r the jackal and the tiger; and there are other stories 
in which peasant boys after numerous adventures win Katie' 

b ? 0me , l'«“8aed of kingdoms. Most of these 
illustrate the tnckeaad cunning of the skilled hunter or alven- 
turer. One may be quoted as an instance, but it is very briefly 
,ld. A monkey, coming to a pool i n the forest, notioed that 
many tracks of men end annuals led to the pool, but that none 
j. . - ' 0 climbed a tree, and saw that a voracious crocodile 

wlmJn 1 e r L ■ U ,* " m “ ineJ for MveMl d “7« in the tree and 
warned all the animals that approached not to go to the pool The 

” 0t ^“8 hiS accustomed prey, began to starve and 

i ^- “ y ' S™* him » B° Id ™ n«-tlacc and 
tt g }°*?? p * ak !' , fl > n &me-&aJse, a term implying among the 
Hos a peculiar kind of fosfor-bretherhood. The monkey thifn no 

oTjr::^ ^ t tb " anim “ ia f ™ m ““““k to th ® p**- 

One day. as the monkey sat in a tree admiring his necklace, a 
hunter tame along and aimed an arrow at him. The monkey 

caUed out, just in time to prevent him shooting, and offered hi 

after ffoin ° a**^ B " * iunt6t to ®k “d went off, but, 

rare£75th^ ** might get something 

more out of the monkey So he turned back, and again aimed « 
him with an arrow Thereupon, the monkey promised to show 

* 80t ' “* M ^ to “» ** 
wiK be found in 

divided mtt) fcwTgrorcpa^fl thu ****** ** 

groups. (I) animal atone*, in which the principal 
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characters ore animals* for the ino^t part denizens of the jungles; 
and (2) si ones defiling with a settled state of society m which 
Rajas, priests* and members of the different Hindu east os follow 
their usual occupations. 14 It U,” ho writes, “interesting* but 
perhaps scarcely profitable to try and deduce from the Latter some 
Lints of the previous hist or)* of the lies, who as we know, are a 
strongly democratie race, with a wtH-developed tribal system. 

They loot on themselves ns the owner a of the soil and are unwill¬ 
ing to admit the claims of any overlord/' 

To the Hos the world is full of spirits or the chief of H® 11 * 1051 - 

which is Slngbonga or the sue. They worship Mm with offerings 
of fowls and liquor and their most binding oath commences with 
the statement* “The sun-god ia in the shy.” As regards other 
{jouqh*, their name is legion. They haunt trees, rocks and rivers, 
or appear in the form of monstrous snakes or terrible man-tigers. 

In each village is a sacred grove* a remnant of the primes val 
forest, in which resides Hesauh, the protecting spirit of the village. 

In their homes the Hos worship the spirit of the house and the 
“old people” or ancestors, whose names the father transmits to 
the son. All the spirits* if not by nature maligmant - and they 
generally are malignant—require continual propitiation by 
means of sacrifices, the belief being that unless such offerings 
are mode to them they are & power for evil. Illness, for instance, 
is usually regarded as due to the influence of some bonga ; and the 
more serious und continued the disease* the greater the value of 
the animal that must- be sacrificed. First, they sacrifice a fowl, 
and then* if this offering does no good, a goat. II a goat fails to 
procure relief, they increase the size of the aacrihoial animal* 
immolating, one after the other* a sheep, a calf* a cow* and 
a buffalo, to appease the ill-will of the spirit. Their efforts 
often end in ruining the family or burdening it with debt* 
and in the end they probably will go to the dispensary at 
Chaiblisa. 

The Hos are strongly attached to their own beliefs, and few 
become converts to Christianity. Id 1901 there were only 901 
Ho Christians in the district, out of a total of 232,743, tin the 
other hand* there is some tendency towards Hinduism, especially 
in caste matters; some Hos, for instance* are inclined to show' 
increased respect to Brahmans os compared with oilier men. 

It is said that ihia tendency bos not spread far i but if not 
popular, it ifl at least noticeable* for at iho last wuaua it was 
reported that “some Hoe style themselves Hindus and profess to 
believn in the Hindu gods and godd^sea; some have taken to 
wearing the Brahmomcal thread/ 1 
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iiEifiEst, From the results of a special enquiry made during the census 
of 1901, it appears that 1 he foUuwing deities are worshipped by 
the Hoe 


De&uuli- 
Jjihira Buri, 

Mlining lionghi. 
Bungurfl, Bun, 
Ponwi Bongn. 
Nagay Era i or 
Bind ay Era), 


Murong Buru. 
Bum Bong*, 
Bimin Bouga* 
Chindu Homol. 


A-Bonga, 
Mii-iili Bonga 
Jugni Bongu. 
Gore Chtirdu, 
Oa-IIaprann 
Eray L'Onga 
A d ata. 


B&ihem jupti Buri, 
Goto Churdu, 
Idiankudru, 


Desault Bonga, who is believed to reside in. tne »*cred grove 
called jiMra or *arnp t is the village tutelary spirit, who protects 
the village from disease and other calamities. He has no idol 
or other visible representation ; but his place of worship in some¬ 
times marked by a few stones surrounded by wooden pegs (as 
in the case of Marang Bum), and dining the Bahtanli Ptirai/ in 
Asarh by a green branch of a Ibtitid tree driven into the ground. 
The wooden page, it is said, tire intended to call the attention of 
the spirit to the fact that a sacrifice has been made to him—tq 
remind him of the offering lest he forget, Juhirn Buri is re¬ 
garded as his wife, and is worshipped with him, Tho annual 
worship takes place during the Ea Purab when the s di tree comes 
into flower* At this festival a place is prepared at the foot 
of a tree outside the village site* Here a cock and a hen 
are sacrificed,, which are taken by the rf#ori or denua t i.e,, the 
village priest. A block chicken is made to tiy from the place 
and is pursued and killed by the village boys. Having been 
killed, it is left on the spot, to be afterwards taken and oaten by 
the liikkut> of the village, *>., foreigner?, such as Goil&s. 
JDesimli is also worshipped if the rains bold otf, and privately 
in case of illness, if a sorcerer says that the illness is due to hie 
displeasure* 

liftraag Bongs is worshipped on the village khaU&m or thresh¬ 
ing floor once a year after the riee has been harvested, receiving 
a libation of rice beer only* He is (dso worshipped at a stake 
in CiS&es of illness, the relatives of tho sick person Cfu'-rithing a 
buffalo* Paugnra Buri is hU wife, and is similarly worshipped 
in cases of illness- IVnwi or Bnwi Bonga, who reticles in the 
jtthira, is the goddess of mall-pov, and it is said that formerly 
human sacrifices were mode to her. Some villagers regard Panwi 
m tho wife of Desattli, and in such coses ■ la3ii.ru Buri is treated 
as the wife of ifa Buru and worshipped in a separate grove, 
Niigay Era, or Binday Erm is the goddess of itch, who has the 
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power of curing itch, caused by bathing in * dirty tank, if she 
is offered hen's eggs, and oE bringing ^ oWci 0l1 ^ a 

drought-, if a pig is sacrificed to her. 

y orang Bum and Bum Bong* are regarded as deities haring 
power to heal d iseases, while Baram Bonga is believed to stop 
epidemic® of cattle disease. Ch&ntlu I l nmol, *•£.„ the moon, 
presides ov** itch and boils, Briber* Japu Buri owr dieeusea 
generally, and Goto Clmrdu, who lives in cattle-sheds, over 
cattle disease* Dhankudru (or Dban Cburda) lives in the house 
with the putal is or receptacles for rice, and brings good crops, but 
she can also cause abortion* A-Bouga protects hunters against 
tigers, Ma ali Benga causes paralysis, and Jugm Bonga cattle 
disease, Gara Churdu (or Gura Kachoi), who lives in rivers and 
si reams, produces hysteria and death, if not appeased. Ua- 
Haprnm, UteralEy 'the old men of the house/ are tho spirits of 
ancesl ore, to whom sacrifices must be made at every i est i. al; 
otherwise there will be sickness in the house* Eray Bongs can 
make any journey or marriage procession a failure, the 

traveller, bride or bridegroom may die* the journey be fruitless, 
the marriage broken off. Her displeasure may be augured by 
omens, such as a jaokd creasing the path, crows cawing, etc, 

Ad'&ta or Bosid-ata is an evil spirit taking possession of people 
and causing various evils, t.Q. t tho man whom she possess os will 
fall down senseless or become poor and end with beggary. 

There seems to be one common feature hi moat of the offerings, 

-rir., that rice is spread out, and some animal is sacrificed after 
being made to eat it. 

The Hos appear to have little conception of the state of spinir, 
the spirits of the dead. Some say that the spirits of dead « 
persons remain outside the House in the air, till ih--- 1 kfitH&ii 
or purification-day, i*$*, the day of sharing and washing clothes, 
etc* On the v, frldhn day the spirits are called in and take 
shelter in tho house, where they remain for ever, taking now and 
then offered by the descendants. Others say that the 

spirits of those whose dead bodies ore buried remain on earth (in 
the house 1, and that tho spirits of tbaso whose bodies are burned 
go my and mix with the air. The spinf a of women who die in 
child-birth become evil spirits known as ^rffin^ which assume 
the form of a big fire, frighten people, eto. The spirit* of those 
killed by tigers remain in the jungles and, being transformed into 
tigers, also frighten people, when they go into the jungles. 

The worst feature of tho Hos’ religion is their belief in witch* Wrrcn- 
craft “All disease in men or animals^ Colonel Dalton, c^vr, 

M ia attributed to one of two causae,—the wrat n of some evil spirit, 
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who Las to 1 k i appeased, or the spell of eotne witch or sorcerer,, 
who should he destroyed or driven out of the land. In the letter 
fii£u a or witohflndor, is employed to divine who has cost 
the spell } nnd various modes of divination are resorted to* One 
of the most common m the test hy the stone and pai/A The 
latter is a large wooden cup, shaped like a half coooa-tsnt, used 
ha a measure for grain. It is placed under a flat stone as a pivot 
for the stone to tum on. A boy is then seated on the stone, 
supporting himself by his hands ; and the names of &11 the people 
in the neighbourhood are slowly pronounced, and as earfl name 
is uttered, a few grama of rice are thrown at the boy. When 
they come to the name the witoh or wfaard, the stone turns, 
the boy rolls off. This, no doubt, h the effect of the boy's 
falling Into a state of tuna, and losing the power of supporting 
himself with his hands. In former times, the person denounced 
and all hi* family were put to death, in tho belief that witches 
breed witches and sorcerers. Tho taint is in the blood. When, 
during the Mutiny, Singhbbum district was left for a short time 
without officers, a terrible raid was made against all who for years 
had been me^ied of dealings with the evil one, and the most 
atrocious murders were committed. Young men were told off 
for the duty by the elders j neither sex nor age were spared. 
When order was restored, these crimes were brought to light, and 
the actual perpetrators eondignly punished. 

" Some of the instead of divining the name of the 

person who has cast the evil eye on the suflaring patient, profess 
to summon their own familiar spirits, who impart to them the 
needed information. Tho soMri throws some rice on a winnowing 
move, and places a Light in front of it. Ho than mutters incanta¬ 
tions and rubs the rice, w atching the flame, and when this flickers 
it is owing to the presence of the familiar; and the tokAa to 
whom alone the spirit is risible, pretends to receive from it the 
revelation^ which he communicates to the inquirer, to the effect 
that the sufferer is afflicted by the familiar of some rival soil,a or 
sorrerer, or witch, whom he names. The villagers then cause 
the attendance of the person denounced, who is brought into the 
presence of the sufferer, and ordered to haul out his evil Wit. 
u is useless for him to plead that he has no such, spirit—this 
only leads to his being unmercifully beaten ; his best line of 
defence is to admit what is laid to his charge, and to act as if he 
realty were master of the situation. Borne change for tho better 
m thei patient may lobe place, which is ascribed fa Ms delivery 
friitu tho familiar, and tho sorcerer I 8 allowed to depart* But if 
tiiere is no omelioretioo in the condition of the siok person, tho 
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chastisement of the sorcerer is continued till be can bear no more, 
anti not imfrequently be dies under the ill-treatment he is 
subjected to, or from its effects. A milder method is, whoa the 
person denounced is required to offer sacrifices of animals to 
appease or drive away the possessing devil; thia he dare not 
refuse to do* And if the sickness thereupon ceases* it is of course, 
concluded that the devil bos departed ; but if it continue, the 
sorcerer is turned out of bU home and driven from the village, if 
nothing worse is done to him*"* 

The tokha docs not always denounce a follow-being ; ho some¬ 
times gives out that the family bhut is displeased, and has caused 
the sickness. In snob cases an expensive propitiatory offering 
ia demanded, which the master of the house provides, and of 
which the tokhn gets the lion's share- It is not only women 
that are accused of having dealings with the imps of darkness- 
Persons of the opposite sex are frequently denounced ; nor are 
the female victims invariably of the orthodox old hag type. 
The person denounced does not always deny the charge, as may 
bo gathered from the following story told to Dr Ball by the 
Deputy Commissioner. A Ho having lost some of his cattle by 
disease employed the witch-finder to discover the author of the 
mischief. After the usual incantations, a certain old woman was 
pointed out* On being charged with the offence, she calmly 
iidniitted that she was guilty of having ** eaten ** the cattle. 
She was, however, forgiven, but warned against causing any 
further injury. A fter a timo the man’s eldest son died, and 
the woman was charged with having u eaten ” him. Again ahe 
admitted the charge, but this time added -' l I waa not alone in 
doing so, but was aided by three sisters,” All the women of the 
village and neighbourhood having been assembled, they were 
made to sit down in a circle, and the old woman* walking round, 
dropped fragments of cloth behind each of the three whom she 
accused They were made to stand forth, and likewise admitted 
that they had shared in devouring the young roan. Tho father, 
addressing the first old woman, said ; “ I forgave yon for eating 
my cattle, but this I cannot forgive, 5,1 Arming himself with a 
sword, he caused the four women to carry down to the riverside 
the bier upon which his eon was laid* He then proceeded to kill 
and out off the heads of the women., one after another, none of 
them seeking safety in flight, though the laat took temporary 
refuge under the bier. Having accomplished the quadruple 
murder, the man forthwith delivered himself up to justice, and 
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in hk subsequent trial, detailed with full minutim all the riroum- 
st antes of which the above k a brief sketch** 

With the Ho the year passes in a succession of }>araU 
or festivals, the chief of which 1 b the Maghi Pantb, ro called 
because it is held in the month of Milgh > JftDuaiy-l'ebruarjf], 
" w hen the granaries arc full of grain, and tho people, lo u&& 
their own expression, full of devilry. They have a strange 
notion that at this period men and women are so overcharged 
with vicious propone it Eos, that it is absolutely nebessnry to let off 
steam by allowing for a time full vent to the passions, . . It 

opens with a sacrifice to Desauli of three fowls—a cock and two 
bene, one of which must be block, — offered with some (Were of 
the pa! fa tree (But? i /random) f bread made from rioe-flour, and 
sesamttm seeds. The BaortHce and offeriugs are mode by tho 
village priest, if there be one ; or if not, by any elder of the 
village who possesses the necessary legendary loro. He prays 
that, during the year they are about to enter on, they and their 
children may be preserved from all misfortune ami sickness and 
that they may hive season ibla rain and good crops. Prayer is 
also made in some places for the roula of the departed, 

" At this period an evil spirit L supposed to infest the locality; 
and to get rid of it, the men, women, and children go in proces¬ 
sion round and through every part of the village, with sticks 
in their hands as il beating for game, singing a wild chant, and 
vociferating violently till they feel assured that the had spirit 
must have fled—and they make noise enough to frighten a legion. 
These religions coremonies over, the people give themselves up 
to feasting, drinking immoderately of rice beer till they arc In the 
stale of wild ebrieiy most suitable for the process of letting off 
steam, . * Thi* festival is not ke^ tat one period in all the riling, a . 
The time during which il is hold in different villages of a circle 
extends over a period of a month or sis weeks; and, under a 
preconcerted arrangement, tbo festival commences at each village 
on a different date, and lasts three or four days, eo the inhabi¬ 
tants of each may take pari in a long succession of these orgies, 
Aa the utmost liberty k given to girb, tho parents nevi r attempt¬ 
ing to exercise any restraint, tho girls of one village sometimes 
pair off with the young man of another, and absent themselves 
for days. Liaisons thus prolonged generally end in marriage* 1 'f 
Colonel Dalton baa given a lurid account of the oxcosea 
practised at the festival m his time. ** The festival becomes a 
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Satumale* during which servants forget their duty to their 
masters, children their reverence for parents, men their respect for 
women, end women all notions of modesty, delicacy and gentle- 
ness,—they become raging Bacchantes . . Their natures appear 
to undergo a I ampurary change, Sons and daughters revile their 
parent a in gross language, and parents their children , men and 
women become almost like animals in the indulgence of their 
amorous propensities* They enact all that was ever portrayed 
by prurient artists in n Bacchanalian festival or Pandean orgy ; 
and us the light of the son they adore and the presence of numer- 
oils spectators seem to be no restraint on their indulgence, it 
cannot bo expected that chastity is preserved when the shades of 
night fell on such a scone of licentiousness and debauchery/' 

This account of open indecency and Licentiousness does not 
altogether hold good at the present day; but it must be admitted 
that l be Mitghi Pnrub is attended by an excessive amount of 
drinking and a great deal of license, and it is at this season that 
promiscuity of sexual relations is moat common and most readily 
condoned. 

The next in the order of festivals is the B& fhtrd& or flower *'* Pare*. 
festival. This takes place when the td/ tree is in bloom in 
March or April, and is held in honour of the founders of the village 
and the tutelary deity or spirit* The boys and girls collect 
basket hits of the flowers, make garlands of them, weave them in their 
hair, and decorate their houses with them. Each house makes an 
offering of those Sowers, and sacrifioes a coot The people dance 
for a couple of days and nights incessantly, and refresh themselves 
meanwhile with beer ; but it is a quiet kind of dance, and there 
am no open breaches of decorum* The selection of &dl fiowere aa 
the offering to the founders of the village is appropriate, as there 
are few villages that do not occupy ground onoo covered by id/ 
forest. At this period new ground, if there is any, is oleared 
for cultivation* 

The third festival is the Damunii, which is celebrated in May Othib 
at the time of the mowing ol the .first rice crop* It is held in 
honour of tho ancestral sharks and other spirits, who, if un- 
prepltiated, would prevent the seed from germinating. A he- 
goat and a cook are sacrificed* The' fourth festival fa the Htri 
Parab in June, which u supposed to propitiate Desauli and 
Johira Burl and to secure a blessing on the crops. Thia is follow¬ 
ed by the Bahtaull Parab, which takes place in July* Each 
cultivator sacrifices a fowl, and aftor aoino mysterious rites, a wing 
is stripped off und inserted in the r loft of a bamboo, and stuck up 
in the rice field and dung-heap. If this is omitted, it is supposed 
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that the rioa will not come to maturity. The sixth festival h 
called Juni-nams, and is (Muideni of great importance. It is 
solemnized in August, when the upland rice ripens, and, till 
it us complete, new rice must not bo eaten. At this festival the 
fintdnuts of the harvest are offered to Singbouga and a white 
cook is sacrificed to him. to oat now rice without thus thanking 
God is regarded as impious. The seventh festival is the Eelam 
Pfimt, when an offering of a fowl is made to Desault on the 
removal of the rice straw from the Hushing floor to be stacked. 

One of the favourite amusements of the Hoa u dancing. 
" The ordinary Ho donee ia au amorous, but not a very rapid or 
lively movement; hut the Maghi hrnoe is like a a made galop?,— 
a very joyous, frisky, hnnim-searum. scamper of hoys and girls 
through the village, and from oue village to another,” A 
spectator thus describes one of the larger dances 14 More than 
3,000 people sssembled nul kept up dancing and felting for two 
day's and nights, I was much struck with the absence of 
drunkenness and revelry. None the Ikh did the young men and 
womeu seein to enjoy themselves, elevating them selves assiduously 
to the dance and to the refreshments freely provided. It was 
odd to sec an elderly bean join in tho ranks of the dancers, his 
blue, green or red umbrella under his arm, and Ms countenance 
as serious as that of a judge, keeping step with great precision 
and posing in the most grotesque altitudes. The men act as 
masters of tho ceremonies, tho 11 tie* of girls with arms entwined 
suiting their steps and figures to those of the men who dance in 
front of or facing them.” Cock-fighting is also a popular pastime. 
At every ha! may be found a number of Hos Collected in a comer 
of tho market-place indulging in this sport. In some instances, 
hundreds of men each with a cock meet by previona appointment 
for the purpose of devoting the day to cock-fighting. Gu these 
oocifitoua betting in pire is sometimes indulged in, but, as a rule, 
the stake is limited to the vanquished cock, which becomes the 
property of the owner of the conquering bird. The birds are 
almost mvanably equipped with steel spun. 

Himtijg ift another favourite amusement. To quote from 
Wonel Tmkfcll s amusing account“ The He* are keen sports¬ 
men. a fact which the Mil log at Cbaibasa soon found to 
their cost ; their Manton-j ftn d Purdeys and Westloy Richards 
iHt.g’ t os well have been left unpurchosed, for scarcely s tiring 
thing m the jJmpe of game could ahow itself in (ho neigh¬ 
bourhood, without the country being up in pursuit. In the 
qW reason, when the dhdn is out, every beidammi tending his 
catUe has his hawk ou his fist, brides large parties of younglm 
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from the villages, who keep close ahead of the cattle; and 
the instant a qunil or partridge rises, the Clearest ri h\ or chlkra 
cuts short bifi existence, I have frequently, returning home with 
jm empty beg, met parties of them with provoking bunches 
of dead quail in ibeir hands. On these occasions they would 
laugh heartily at the ttuoeea of their system over mine, but 
generally end by offering me half of their spoils. My retalia¬ 
tion used to ho in the snipe kh*ta. These birds, they confessed, 

1 heir hawks could not overtake, and a successful right and left 
shot would restore the credit of the bamiukJ 1 * 

They also organize great battues, described by the same 
writer as follows :—“ From the burning of the grass tiU the new 
mop becomes too high* i.$ , between January and June, the 
Hoh scour the jungles, in large parties and at uncertain 
periods, for wilder game, surrounding and driving to a centre 
the deer and other animaln v Hut the grand meeting is in May t 
about the Chsit Fatah, when people of alt sects and dosses repair 
to the hills north of Binghbhum. The preliminaries ol the 
drive ate arranged by ambassadors and emissaries from Bingh¬ 
bhum, the Kolban, and the Jungle Mnh&ls, and vast multi¬ 
tudes draw in from every quarter from SiiharbSium, from 
near Bankurft and Midnapore on the east, and from the borders 
of ChoU Nagpur on the west. On the given, day these crowds, 
uxtended in lines, draw towards n common centre, sweeping 
the Jinilburu hills and other ranges which reach from Chota 
Nagpur to the Suharnarekha river, separating T&mir from 
Binghbhiim ; os the line* approach each other, the slaughter 
commences. 

11 The uproar is difficult to describe, and the scene the wild¬ 
est imagination can picture. Those deep secluded villages, 
those barely pervious dells, the huge solitary hill-tops, buried 
in One vast sheet of pathless jungle, which except on this annual 
occasion are never visited by man, now swarm with countless 
horde#. In front of them the different animals pass and repass, 
bewildered by opposing hosts, Tho huge gaum, roused from 
their noonday retreats, stalk with stately steps along the hill¬ 
side, till, infuriated by the increasing 1 din, they rush through 
the forest* heedless of rock or ravine, and rending the branches 
in their ponderous flight; the wild buffaloes thunder across, 
bran dishing their immense horns, stamping and wheeling round 
their young ones ; the ntfy&i* gallop post like a charge of 
c*Vllry- The stately admbar, the beautiful axis, the barking 
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dwr or tmntjak, dash along, bearing the copeewood wil i, 
fljiDg' bounds, ami suddenly stopping with erect eara and 
reeunred neck, as the tainted gab warns of danger ahead. The 
fairy-like orcy, or small red-deer, with noiseless feet comes 
skimming over the tangled underwood, skipping in wild starts 
to the right and loft, and sorely bewildering a boat of Itajfts, 
Thakm*, and their bodyguards, who, perched upon Fttnckan* 
(sr-affoldfi), In vain try to bring their lengthy matchlocks to 
bear; with eaort and puff a "sounder'' of pigs scurry through. 
The redoubled uproar from without draws the attention to soma* 
thing which has excited the beaters. The rticds and grass are 
seen to wave, as if soma bulky form were sliding through them ; 
and at lengt h, loath to leave the haunts which had concealed him 
so long, out comes the tiger, with a lamping, stealthy trot, 
crouching to the earth, with care quivering, and turning to catch 
every Boned. He has soon passed on into the Lealy depths, from 
which his hollow growl may be occasionally hard- And last 
of all, as the peacocks begin to mount into the air, and the 
]angle fowl with noisy rankle take wing, a loud sonorous grunt 
or shout ushers in the sturdy old bhtfok (hear), who, for ed from 
fb-! friendly iheltor of rocka, comes bundling over the ground, 
and f-h(iking his sides In a heavy gallop, oft stopping, wheel¬ 
ing round, and threatening his enemies. 

The reports of matchlocks, the u click ” of the arrows strik¬ 
ing against trees, the shouts of the multitude, the roars, the 
ecreams, and groans f t the animals, the piping of Hide?, the 
beating of drums, the braying of trumpets, reach their climax, 
and the multitude, oompoFed of all clafises and serfs, meet near 
the Raja's vmch&n to compare notes of 1 he sport. Here are the 
ever-dancing and Ringing Saatftls, dre-sed out in flowers aud 
fi others, with Bubs ornamented with streamers made of pith ; 
the wild Khorias, or hillmen, from the L-ikhieinni hilU in 
Barfibbiim ; the Xurmis, Tintia. Sunns, GoftUs, Bbumijs, etc., 
vrilh sonorous rlAntnm* or kettle-drums, and other uncouth musio, 
enued with swords, WurSn, and bows and arrows of every 
descri.pliou ; the IIos, simple and unpretending, but with the 
heaviest game-bags; the little ill-featured Tama rifts, with spears, 
shields, and mstehtoehs ; the Xigpur tfund&a, with huge ornft- 
men's stuck through their ears, indifferently armed with bows 
and arrows, clubs, or halted* \ the southern KoU, and the far- 
comer from Sftranda, with their chain earrings md monsireua 
FW* 1 the Bhuiyfts, with their long bows ornamented with 
horee tails or the feathers of the blue jay, and their immense 
barbed arrows ; the pa ft* of the THjfts, Thftkura, Ktmwara, aud 
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other zamlndars, with their shields* fafrdrs, powder-horns, and 
immense matchlocks with rests, dressed out m all ooluurs; lastly, 
the Baj&s, Thakurs, etc,* themselves* with gone of Delhi mum- 
ffixture* prodigious seimetare, or an occasional m grtxi butdbk 
(English gnu), the gift ol some Sahib bug passed from the scene, 
seldom fired, but kept for show in a venerable clothing of rust. 

u The Ho villages,* 1 writes Colonel Ticked, li ore in general Villmm. 
unpkturesque, owing to their building on high barren spots, 
where the trees attain no sire ; they axe very irregular* each house 
being separated and hedged in by itself, with its own little plot 
Tor planting maize, jliY* or tobacco ; a street for Buggers impart, 
ie,, carta) generally runs through the village* and in the centre, 
an open space of turf, shaded by two or three tamarind trees* 
contains the dabs of stone tinder which the “rude forefathers of 
the hamlet deep.” On these atones the people assemble deity to 
tnlt: or lounge, when there is no work to do m the fields. They 
scarcely ever build by rivers, preferring the vicinity of some 
small spring The beautiful Bnitaranl* every wind of whose 
stream would bo a subject for the artist's pencil or the poet's pjn, 
rune its crystal waters through regions of deserted forests, where 
the vaatnese oE canopying trees, and the luxuriance of wild 
vegetation, show the richness of the soil; while four or five milts 
inland* the country is populous and well cultivated, I have 
never satisfactorily ascertained the reason of this bad taste ; but 
among other causes* I have been told it was the fear of their 
little children tumbling into the water t Whatever it may he, 
the open, barren spots they select are more healthy than those 
selected for beauty would be, 

u A Ho, if he be worth three or four ploughs, lives in a very 
comfortable manner* The hausee of the mundd i and mdnku arc 
substantial and capacious* built so as to enclose a square. The 
walls are of stout and well-joined stockading work, covered with 
mud, and noatly * looped 1 or plastered with oow-dung or chalk 
and water. The principal building is commonly ornamented with 
a verandah supported on carved wooden pilhira, and covered with 
an excellent thatched roof* It is divided into three compart- 
menu—a sleeping room, an eating room, and one for general 
stowage. Opposite this house, and about 30 paces oil, is another 
of ruder construction for servants, travellers, or guests* and the 
daubs are joined by byres or row-houses, a granary and often a 
pig-stye. In the centre of the square generally stands a pigeou- 
housa built of logs, on high timbers, neatly thatched over. None 
of their villa gea ore extensive, owing to the dislike they have to 
congregate together* for fear ol fire or contagious discuses; so that 
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the crest of almost every rising ground throughout the country 
is occupied by a kw scattered hauaea/* 
v,It *™ As regards the village life of the 11 os. Colonel Dalton 
m ‘ writes r-“ From the setting in of the miu* to the harvest, the 
time of the people u fairly employed in cultivation. The women 
hare their lull share of labour in tho fields; indeed, the only 
work they arc exempted from is ploughing. They 
wort from early mom till noon; then comes tho mid day meal, 
after which their time k pretty much at their own disposal. The 
young people then make themselves tidy, stroll about the village 
or visit neighbouring villages; and tho old people, sitting on the 
grave-stones, indulge in deep potations of rice boer, nnd smoke, or 
gossip, or sleep. Among the amusements of the Hos I must not 
onut to mention peg-tops. They are roughly made of blocks of 
hard wood; hut their mode of spinning and playing them, oue 
on another, is the same as with us. Their agricultural imple¬ 
ments consist of the ordinary wooden plough tipped with iron ; 
a harrow ; the ftoJ&ti or large hoe; a sickle ; the t&ng i or battle* 
axe, which is need for all purposes ; tho block-wheeled dray ; and 
an implement with which to remove earth, in altering tho level* 
of land to prepare it for irrigation and rice cultivation. The 
latter consists of a bead piece of hoard flrmly attached to n pole 
and yoke, eo that its edge touches the ground at an angle, as it ia 
drawn by oxen or buffalos attached to it. The Hog make these 
agricultural implement a themselves; every man is to some extent 
a carpenter, handy with bis adze, and clever in simple contri¬ 
vances, The Kols plough with cows as well as oxen; but it. is 
to be recollected that they make no other use of the nnimd, ns 
they never touch milk. Buffaloes aro preferred to bullocks as 
plough cattle. They have a rude kind of oil-press in every 
village. They have no notion of weaving, hut every village has 
one or two families of Tautis, or weavers, who are now almost 
nudistinguishiibtc from the IIos, The villager* make over their 
cotton to the weaver*, and pay for tho loom labour in cotton or 
grain/"* 

Coump The indigenous village system of the HundA-speaking races. 

r;U. u P° a n union of villages under a single divisional 

headman, which is gradually dying out in Cbota Nagpur, etill 
survives among the Hos, This organisation was adhered to at 
the first settlement of the KoMn in 1037, and care has boon 
taken to maintain it at each Buooessive settlement. The whole 
estate is divided into groups of 6 to 20 villages, each under a 
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mdaki or divisional headman. while each village baa it a own 
m tindd or headmen. The Utter axe all subject to the authority of 
the wd n /lM f who arc assisted by tfitutfddn 01 village accountants 
(a post introduced in 1807] and by ddkuAa or constables appointed 
by the wdnht. Every mtmda is responsible for the payment of 
tike revenue, and for the detection and aired of orlrnmnlft in. his 
village, to the M&nki> who is in bis turn reapOiiBible to Govern¬ 
ment, For acting as revenue collectors* the ntdnki* receive a 
commission of 10 per cent, ami the mumid* 16 per cent, of the 
revenue which paws through their hands. Besides these duties, 
the m&ntii and murnlu*, each in his degree* have certain Informal 
powers to d*dde village disputes and quest ion* of tribal usage ; 
but their position us arbiters in such oases is not acknowledge*! as 
it used to be. Twenty yearn ago it was reported that “these attri¬ 
butes of authority still esist but arc seldom employed, na the Hos 
much prefer going to court rather than apply to their headmen 
even in the most trivial matters. The faith once reposed in them 
is last disappearing, owiog to their having learned the practice of 
bribe-taking from their more civilized neighbours in Bengal,* 1 
J hese remarks are continued by the evperimoe gained in the last 
settlement of the KoLhau, in which it was found that in most 
disputes the parties absolutely relused to have their cssfe referred 
to the headmen and preferred to have their disputes settled by 
outsiders 
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I‘UBLtO HEALTH. 


Shaking generally, those portions of the district that arc 
open mid free from jungle are healthy, while the foreris are very 
malarious at certain times of the jeer, especially from August to 
October- One of the worst type* of malarial lever, however, is 
said to be rile in the Bandgfion estate, which is on a plateau 
feet above sea-lovel and is comparatively free from jangle, 
tfinea 1MU\ when the present system of registering vital 
statistics was introduced, the death-rate bus never exceeded the 
birth-rate, but, on the contrary, has always been very much below 
it. In 1907, for instance, the death-rate was 23 73 per mill* 
while the birth-rate was 41 88 per mill* and the average mean 
mho oj deaths and births during the previous five years v, as 2179 
and 37 83 per rtjille ngpectivoly. The highest mortality recorded 
was in 1894, when tho number of deaths waa 27 '04 per mille, and 
the lowest was in 1893, whoa it wat only 1878 per milk. The 
corresponding figures for the birth-rate are 44 24 t.er milk in 
1904 and 28 33 in 1895, 


According to the reinrns submitted vear by year, the greatest 
mortality is catted by fever; but, a* fc well known, u number of 
deaths due to other cau-es are returned under this head. In spite 
of this, the proport sen, of deaths due to fever is comparatively 
small, the death-rate rinoe 1892 never having risen to 20 per 

millo, cioopt in 1896 when it 
was 21-20 per mi He The mar¬ 

ginal table wiU show' sufficiently 
how light is the incidence of 
mortality from fever, as compared 
with the whole of Bengal, and even the healthy plateau of Chotd 
NAgpur. The prevailing fevers are malarial fevers of the ordinary 
intermittent and remittent types, usual lj followed by enlarged 
spleen and often by prostration. Malarial fever is taor, prevalent, 
and of a more severe type, in the Manoharpur thAna, m the weet 
and south of the Kolhftn, in the north and west of the Ch&kra- 
dharpur thAna, and in the couth of the Ghotrik thina. 
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Cholera rarely breaks out In a serious epidemic form, the total Cholera, 
number of deaths caused by it in the five j'eais ending in 1907 
being less than 1,200. In no year, indeed, since 1892 bos the 
mortality been even 1 per mills except in 1894 and 1897, when 
it was 2 and h92 per mille respectively. Earlier records, 
however, show severe outbreaks m 1861, 1866 and 1879. 

Epidemic® of small-pox are also rare, the number of deaths in SmiU-po* 
the last four years being only 113, There was, however, a 
serious outbreak of this malignant disorder in 1992, when it 
caused 3,294 deaths representing 5‘36 per mille of the population. 

The disease was particularly virulent in the t lianas of Obakradhar- 
pur and GhltStht, and, though every effort wtis made to combat 
its spread by re vaccination, the people would not undergo the 
operation, saying tliat it would interfere with their cultivation. 

There was also a severe epidemic in I860, which calls for notice 
owing to the peculiar treatment of the patients, which is said to 
have been largely instrumental in their deaths. Directly the 
small-pox pustules appeared on a patient, ho was covered all over 
with ashes, and id that state exposed, to the sun. Others, again, 
were rubbed with turmeric. These were the only methods of 
treatment used. 

Dysentery nijd diarrhoea appear to cause but little mortality, Other 
and respiratory diseases still less. Ophthalmia is not uncommon, 
being at its worst in April and August, and being very prevalent 
in some years. 

At the census of 1901 special enquiries were made regarding inftrmi- 
the number of persons afflicted with insanity, leprosy, deaf- tl "' 
mutism and blindness. The result was to show that blindness is 
uncommon in Singhbhiim, only 07 out of every 100,000 males 
and 81 out of every 100,000 females being blind. The propor¬ 
tion of lepers is also very low, viz., 47 and 32 per 100,000 
respectively. Them are 66 male deaf-mutes and 52 female 
deaf-mutes id every 100,000 of either sex, while the ratio 
of persons returned as insane is only 19 and L6 per 100,000 
respectively. 

In 1908-09, 22,000 persons or 36*19 per mide of tbo popula- Vacciha 
tion were successfully vaccinated, the average during the previous Tl °*' 
live years being 18,699 or 30 91 per mille. Formerly inoculation 
was generally practised in the eastern portion of the district. 

Colonel Ticket!* writing in 1840 with reference to this part of the 
country, left it on record that^Singhbbnm from the obverse 
manners of the Oriy&s is yearly scourged by fevers, cholera, and 
small-pox. This latter disease, propagated by the Brahman 
boculators, baa within the last year spread with fearful havoc 

H 
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into the KoLtiap, and, most unfortunately, simultaneously with 
the introduction of vaccine, to which the evil hm alone been 
attributed.” 

There are only two charitable dispensaries in the district, 
situated at Gii itbastk and at Jagannitbpur in the Kolb&n. The 
difipenaury at Chaibjieik was established by Government in 183? 
and was transferred to the charge of the Municipality in [834. 
It is supported almost entirely by Government contributions and 
a grant from the Municipal f und, but haa an investment fund of 
lis. 2,000 in Government securities. There are 25 beds for male 
and 14 beds for female patients At JagunuAthpur outdoor 
relief only is afforded, but two beds are kept for emergent 
oases. 
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FORESTS* 

Thk forests ol Smghbhum, both reserved and protected, eitond, AlI * A A * D 

as shown m the Tto *. 
marginal table, 
over 1,08-5 square 
miles, or more 
than one-fourth 
of tiie total area 
of the district 
They are divided 
between two 
Divisions, the 

HSinglil.ihum Division, which is under a Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, imd the Chaib&sft Division, which is in charge of an hitra 
Assistant Conservator, The former Division comprises all the 
reserved forests in the Ivolh&n mid Porabat, the protected forests 
in PorAhAt, and 59 square milea of protected forests in the Kolh&n, 
besides a small detached forest in Tt&nohL The latter Dividen 
comprises the remainder of the protected forests in the Eolh&n, 
which have an area of I T9 square miles and are scattered over 900 
square miles of country, besides some 14 square miles of pro¬ 
tected forests m Manbhiim. This Division was formed in 19uti 
for administrative convenience and in order to ensure a closer 
supervision of these protected forests. 

The reserved forests of the KolhAn are situated almost entirely 
in the west of that estate, where they occupy a number of low but 
often steep and rocky hills, with valleys intervening. The ridges 
have a general trend from north’east to south-west, but small hills., 
with countless little rooky valleyi between them, occur to such an 
extent as to render it almost indefinable, Intersper&ed with the 
forest, especially iu its easternmost half, numerous groups of 
villages are to bo found ; but the B&raoda forest ^i*f*, the tract 


Tb* ureatcr portion of tliii clamptfiT tj-OA boi;o firpinducod frobi & tot-e contri.btit- 
ed by Mr. J. W. A. 0riov«,PopQty Cojattmiar of Foreiij, formerly in chwj* 
o( the Sioghbbum Difiilou, 
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AeE a Ilf »417ill5 miles. 

Total 
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Protected. 
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233 

767 
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bounded on the west. south and east by the States of (Jfingpnr, 
Bonai and KeonjW) is practically uninhabited and forms an 
unbroken sheet of almost pare alt, the like o! which is hardly to be 
seen elsewhere in India* The protected forests of the Kolhan lie 
to the east of the reserve, and are scattered irregularly throughout 
its entire area in blocks varying greutly in shape and dzo* The 
reserved forests of Porahat are all situated in the Kolbs u Pira, 
’with the exception of a portion of the Bera block, which lies in 
Porfihat Pirt ; and the protected forests in the estate comprise all 
land which is neither reserved forest nor occupied for cultivation 
and habitation. 

In the reserved forests sdf :Skorea robust a) is the predominant 
and by far the most important tree. In village lands trees of other 
species, such as ktwim t mahud and mango, are more valuable than 
&dl on account of their edible and saleable products, mtthud 
dowers, mahud and ftmunt seed oils, the lao which grows on Aum* 
trees, and the fruit of the mango, jack, tamarind, etc. The most 
characteristic tree, however, is stf/; in fact, did no tree of any 
species other than sat exist in the reserved forests of the Singh- 
bhiim district, they would still rank among the most valuable in 
India; and without it they would yield a very insignificant 
revenue. Looked at from the commercial aspect or from the 
widely different point of view of the cultivator, its importance is 
Incalculable, It germinates everywhere profusely—on steep and 
rocky slopes almost devoid of soil, on upland plateaus, and in 
damp volleys, provided always the soil is not water-logged. It is 
to fee found in all ages and in all conditions, in woods both pure 
and mixed, frequently to the exclusion of all other species. 
Hacked about, mutilated, and severely damaged by the fires which 
break out every year in the village lands, its coppice shoots cover 
the hillsides more recently brought under cultivation; while the 
more fertile areas in the reserved forests, which have been more or 
lees successfully protected from fire during the past decade, arc 
everywhere covered with a magnificent growth of poles mid 
saplings. In the bottoms of the broader valleys it is found at 
its best, and in ouch localities perfectly sound and Well-grown 
trees of 10 feet in girth, and over 100 feet in height, are occasion¬ 
ally met with. On the steeper ridges, especially those with a 
southern slope, it is of poorer quality, and in the worst localities 
Tarely exceeds 5 feet in girth and 40 feat in height. 

In very rare instances, usually in consequence of insufficient 
drainage, t&i is entirely absent, its place being taken by dwiti 
(TerminaJia tomoidom) i eirwJ [iiombax malab&rkum) and other 
species. Mr, Haines, whose knowledge of the flora of these 
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forests ifi unrivalled, defectives tie distribution of tie different 
trees as follows 11 No tal, as a rote, ifl io be found on very dry 
south, south-easterly and feouth-westerly slopes, which contain mixed 
crops in which hettl Anogeissusi, Odinu wodier, ?M (BoewelHab 
tdii fSterculia mens), and Cochlosperraiim are tie most conspicu¬ 
ous trees, and, on the barren rocks. Euphorbia Nlvulm. On 
steep northern and north-easterly slopes again., other trees often, 
but not nlways, replace the idL These trees are usually hml t 
species of Bauhinio, Gtnelina, Adins, p<i?u (Cleistaufhns colli mis), 
Halifltewp, Nyetanthea, and the Dendrocabimus male bamboo. 

Bamboo in parts of the Bwihit forests and Samis is common on 
all aspects, and is often abundant in the valleys* Where it occurs, 
the rock is usually very close to the surface. T 

Other important species are 1 Terminals, tomentoea, which 
foods the tusser silk worm, for which purpose it is largely pol¬ 
larded by the ryots throughout the village lauds ; 1 1 erocarpus 
Marsupium (A jtfj, which occurs scattered in the valleys and on 
the hill slopes, and yields a first rate plunking, though large trees 
are rare ; Tormiualia Chobula yielding myrohalaas, Anogeissna 
latifolia, A. acuminat a, Adlna t ordifulia (Ao™»), Russia lndfolk 
(fiwhttfr, Schleicher* trijuga (Antum)* which produces the best 
lac, Eugenio, mongo and many others. 

The only minor product of importance is s&bai grass (Ischse- 
mnm angu&tifolium), which ife collected! and sent to the paper 
mills In and about Calcutta- Owing to the mure successful pro¬ 
tection of the forests from fire during the last few years, the 
value of the sabffi grown in them is deteriorating, as a result of 
the increase of weeds, etc,, which are the forerunners of forest 
growth. Consequently, whereas tho lust lessee paid Bs. 36,000 
a year for the right to collect this gras from the reserved forests, 

and os far as can be ascertained* extracted about 80,000 maunda 

per annum, the lease for the next three yearn realized only 
Ra. 17,000 per annum Mid is likely to decrease in value &II1I 
further. 

It was first proposed to constitute Siranda, if., that part of Eumn. 
Singtibhlim south-west of the K&ro river, as forest in 1861:. The was * 11, 
ground was examined by Captain Losack, Deputy Conservator of 
Forests in 1870-71, and again by Mr. Davis, Deputy Conservator, 
in 1879-80. The latter reported that the damage done by firea 
was very Gerious, adding that it was almofet equalled by the i3am* 
age done to the ttil by tapping for rosin. The demarcation of 
Siranda was completed during 188&E1] except the boundary with 
the Bond State on the south, which vraa s not finally completed 
t01 1898-09 i and the SmghUmin Division was constituted in 
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1881-82, when timber-works on a (mall scale were started “ in 
order to provide employment for the people/’ The reserved 
forests in Por&h&t were constituted in 1890, that estate, which 
had been confiscated in 1858, being then under tho management 
of Government. In 1895 Government divested itself of the 
management and restored it to Kumar Narpat Singh, with the 
reservation that the forests of the estate which were then under 
the Forest Department were to continue to be managed by that 
Department on behalf of the proprietor without any right of 
interference by him or his successors. This arrangement still 
continues. 

Daring the 10 years 1881-82 to 1890-91, departmental 
works were continued, but the total revenue from them amounted 
only to Ks. 17,119, while the expenditure was Rs. 23,745. 
In 1885 Dr. 8chlieh wrote hia “ Report on Forest Adminis¬ 
tration in Chota Nagpur " and estimated that the forests 
were capable of yielding 5,000 mature trees per annum. In 
1890-91 the opening of the Bengal-Nigpur Railway for goods 
traffic gave a great impetus to the timber trade, and Mr. Dansey, 
the then Conservator of Forests, put a stop to the prevailing 
system of permitting purchasers to select what trees they wished 
on payment of Rs. 10 each. In 1895-98, 200,000 broad-gauge 
sleepers were cat for the Rai Bareili-Benares Railway ; altogether 
20,921 trees were felled and cut into 807,627 broad-guugo 
sleepers, about 8^ lakhs of revenue being realized from ♦hi« 
source alone. In 1898-99 the work of opening out the Divi¬ 
sion by a system of first class cart-roads was started, and lias been 
vigorously pushed on ever since. The wisdom of this policy is 
proved by the fact that, in several instances, the cost of the first 
construction of a road has been more than covered, within 2 
years of its opening, by the revenuo realized from the dry wood 
brought down it. Now well-aligned cart-roads, 12 feet wide, 
were constructed at the rate of 33 miles a year between 1904 
and 1908, Dio principal roads having been made, a new 
programme of construction has recently been sanctioned, which, 
commencing in 1909, will provide for an average of 10 miles of 
new roads annually. 

In 1900 the Chaib4s4 Division was created to include most of 
Unprotected forests, which previously formed part of the Singh- 
bhfim Division. 

rhe system now adopted for selling timber from the reserved 
forests is briefly os follows. The whole area has been divided up 
into six working circles. In five of the circles an area technically 
know n as a coupe is set aside to be worked annually. From that 
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area prarfefiUy all trees o£ 6 feet in girth and over ate sold stand- 
ing bv auction, In tbe remaining working circle (S&ltba), v* 1011 
lifts to supply the wants (chiefly fuel) of Cbaiba&s and Chakradhar- 
par, the system of coppice under standard* has been adopted, i j., 
every tree is out fluah with the ground except a few (about 39 per 
acre) of the more promising young poles, which are reserved to 
grow to a size sufficient to produce timber. Under tins system, 
the ground cut oxer is re stocked with the shoots which spring 
from the stumps of the cut trees, and not from &et-d aa under other 

systems. _ * 

The system, of sale, which was introduced in 1905*06, is 
kuown m the bonus or monopoly system. Under this system, 
auction sales take place of monopolies to extract timber available 
for exploitation in eoupos or other well-defined areas at oom- 
petitive prices, the purchasers of such monopolies having also 
to pay at fixed rates for the Logs and scantlings which they prepare 
for removal over and above the bonus or monopoly price bid by 
thorn. At present, in order to simplify the procedure, the Divi¬ 
sional Officer endeavours to sell by auction the trees standing on 
the stump* The purchaser is then at liberty to deal with them 
as may suit his convenience, e.y*, if the market for logs is good, 
he can take his trees out in logs; if not, he can saw sleepers or 
other scantlings. Under this arrangement the forest staff is not 
occupied with elaborate measurements and the preparation of 
b ilk for royalty. Measurements arc kept for statistical purposes 
(vnlv, and in order that average figures may bo obtained for the 
yield in cubit) feet of different ekes of trees. 

There has been for seme years past a large and growing Markets 
demand for the timber of these forests, though much depends on 
the state of the timber market. The finest logs are sent to Calcutta 
for building purposes; a large quantity go to the Sundarbaus and 
other places for boat-building; and dry poles are exported by 
thousands to the coal-fields, to Nadia, and to other parts of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The following table shows the average annual receipts and Run™ 
expenditure for the past 10 years (1&9S-99 to 1907-08) J^* 06 ' 
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These figures, however, convey no idea of the capability 
of these magnificent forests. It is well within the mark to say 
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that they are capable of supplying about 2 million cubic feet of 

annually* which at an average rate of only annus 4 per cubic 
foot will produce a groi& annual revenue of about 5 lakhs - During 
the past 5 years, the gross revenue has gone up from lie,. 84*000 in 
1903-04 to about Da. 1*90,000 in 1907-08, when the surplus wa& 
over Ks. 85*000* 

Owing to the long hot weather, to the dryness of the 
climate* to the intense host o£ the sun* and to the scorching west 
winds, which blow nearly all day for some *J or 4 months during 
the year, the forests of SiDghbhum are among the most difficult to 
protect from fire of any in India. To these adverse natural fact¬ 
ors must be added the inveterate fondness of the Kol for smok¬ 
ing the pika, a sort of cigarette mode of tobaooo rolled up in a t&l 
leaf. No oooly is without one of those* either in Ms mouth* 
behind his ear, or tucked into 1m waist for future use. As he is 
too poor to go to the expense of buying matches* he resorts to the 
primitive method of obtaining fire to light it, by rubbing two 
sticks together and igniting a bunch of grass. Xu a high wind, 
where the whole country is as inflammable as tow* the lighting of 
a cigarette is fraught wish no small risks ; and many fires are 
caused by this means. Again, the Kol has an insatiable appetite 
for animal tfesh of nearly all sorts. Rata, snakes, squirrels, etc., 
all form welcome additions to Ms menu, and me easiest method 
of obtaining them is to smoke them out of their hiding places. 
The fact that a few thousands of acres of forest may, he burned 
down during the process is of small moment to the Kol. Ho has 
his shikar ; Ms appetite is appeased ; and the chance of detection 
is comparatively alight* 

Another source of danger lies in 1 lie fires that annually ravage 
the forests in the adjoining Native States ; but this danger has 
been greatly mini mi zed by increasing, whore necessary, the width 
of the cleared fire-lines bounding them, and by greatly improved 
methods of supervision end pat Killing* Some idea of the difficulty 
and labour of protecting these reserves may he obtained from 
the fact that there are 728 miles of external boundary lines 2 md 
264 miles (to bo increased up to about 36-5 miles) of internal fire- 
lines to be cleared once yearly ; and the cut grass and continually 
falling leaves have to be swept from them twice or thrice a year. 
In other words* a length of 1,000 miles has to be cleared, in 
addition to r,weeping and burning over s*-me 2,000 miles. 

In former years tires raged throughout the reserves* As lute 
as 1893-94* 86 per cent, of the total area was burnt. So far as 
records go* a good fire year seems invariably followed by a bad 
one * but it ifi satisfactory to note that, with a single exception, 
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faking the series of alternate years, the areas burnt in the good 
and bad years show a steady diminution. One result has been 
that many areas which formerly were partially stocked have 
now become densely stocked with saplings, which have sprung up 
from seed. 

The damage done by men, except as afore-mentioned, and by BcUtiooa 
cattle trespass is inconsiderable, chiefly owing to the fact that 
the wants of the people ore met alrncst entirely from the ^ 
protected forests, whence any bond fide ryot can, subject to cer¬ 
tain rules, cut for his own use house poles, thatching grass and 
dry firewood, free of charge. He may also graze his cattle 
without restriction within these areas. The district, as a whole, 
being a thinly populated one, the forests have been pat to no 
great stress in supplying the wants of the inhabitants, who, 
moreover, in the majority of eases, still have a considerable supply 
available in the uncultivable waste pertaining to their villages. 
Unfortunately, the Xol seems unable to grasp the fact that a 
forest was made for any purpose other than to be destroyed, 
and its timber wasted wholesale. The object lesson supplied 
by an adjacent village put to difficulties for want of the very 
products that he himself has destroyed is lost upon him. Any 
forest left undemarcated has, therefore, small chance of continuing 
to be* worthy of the name of forest. 

Despite this, however, thoro is no doubt that the Kol is begin¬ 
ning to be more careful in attending to tho rules governing the 
fire protection of the reserves. This happy result is due, in a 
large measure, to the punishments meted out to transgressors 
of the rules in recent times; and generally speaking, the area 
burnt over tends to become less every year. There has hitherto 
not been occasion to throw open the reserves for grazing purposes, 
nor, with the amount of labour provided by the forests in road 
making, timber carting and other si milar work, is such a contin¬ 
gency likely to occur. The residents of 1118 KoLhan villages, 
termed “ right-holders ”, are entitled to receive supplies of firewood, 
thatching grass, fodder grass, date-palm, «0/ and other leaves, 
bamboo and other minor forest produce for their own use from the 
Saitba block of reserved forest, on payment of an annual cess of 
two pice per rupee of tho land revenue payable by them. 

The protected forests were first constituted in 1894, when Pbotict. 
Government issued a notification declaring that all waste and *Q REiTg 
forest land in the Chota N&gpnr Division which was the pro¬ 
perty of Government was to be protected forest within the mean¬ 
ing of the Indian Forest Act. These orders applied to the Kol- 
h&n Government estate, and also to the Porih&t estate, which was 
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then the property of Government. They were passed not with 
the object of excluding or diminishing the rights of the tonantry, 
bnf with the object of regulating the exercise of those rights and 
preventing their wanton abuse by individuals to the prejudice of 
the community. 

In the KolhAn, during the settlement of 1895-97, proceedings 
were taken to demarcate the excess waste and jungle into blocks 
of protected forest. It was found that the Government orders 
could be given effect to in only 202 out of the 911 villages under 
settlement. In the rest of the villages it was found either that 
the waste and forest land was just sufficient for the reasonable 
requirements of the people, or that the excess wns so broken 
up and scattered that its separation from the villages was not 
practicable. In the 2u2 villages dealt with an area of waste 
and forest land at least equal to the cultivated area was included 
within the village boundaries. 

The separated protected forest is comprised in 58 main 
blocks, covering an area of 208 square miles, many of which 
comprise portions of two or three different Pirt. Further, in 
order to facilitate the supervision of tho protected forests by 
the m&nku , the portions lying within their circles have been 
divided into 107 sub-blocks, the boundaries of these being 
demarcated by erecting piles of stones at short distances along the 
lines. The average size of each of the main blooks is 2,335 acres, 
or 3 # 6 square miles, and that of the sub-blocks 1,266 acres, or 
about two square miles. In many of the blocks there are out- 
lying isolated plots of rice and gord cultivation. Tho ryots were 
induced to relinquish the latter, but they absolutely refused to 
give up the rice lands; and os these were in most instances old 
fields that were measured at the settlement of 1869, and in some 
cases the only rice lands the ryots hold, it was felt that it would 
be a great hardship if they were deprived of them, particularly 
as they could not bo compensated with other rice lands in the 
village. Tho ryots wore therefore permitted to hold them on the 
distinct understanding that cultivation was not to be extended. 
These protected forests are tantamount to fuel and fodder reserves. 
They are not set aside for the purpose of making revenue:—indeed. 
Government loses a small sum annually upon their upkeep 
in order that they may be capable of supplying the local 
demand. 

PorAhat was restored to KumAr Narpat Singh in 1895, the 
year after the orders constituting protected forests were passed, but, 
under the reservation made by Government, the protected forests 
remained under the charge of tho Forest Department. Orders 
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were passed in the same year that the village areas should be 
marked off in blocks of a convenient shape, adding to the culti¬ 
vated lands such a quantity of waste land as might be sufficient 
for the needs of the villagers, and that all land not included 
within such boundaries should be protected forest. This was to 
be done at the time of settlement, but the settlement did not take 
place till many years later. In the meantime, the rules imposing 
certain limitations on the use of forest produce remained inopera¬ 
tive, no restriction due to them being placed on the use of the 
jungle by the tenants until the demarcation of blocks. 

In the course of the survey of 1900 the question of the future 
management of the protected forests in the estate was taken up, 
and it was decided that such blocks of waste lands os were 
suitable for management as protected forests should be so mana ged, 
and that the rest should be kept for extension of cultivation, on 
which a check had been placed by the formation of the reserves, and 
should be made over to the RfijS for management by himse lf. 
In accordance with these orders, out of 159*65 square miles of 
waste lands the Settlement Officer demarcated 25 largo blocks 
with an aggregate area of 67 square miles, and 246 smaller 
blocks, in 16*2 villages, covering an area of 14*58 square miles. 
The former were colled protected forest blocks, and the latter 
village forests. 

After this demarcation Government directed that the large 
blocks should be managed os protected forest by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, and the small blocks by the village headmen under the 
Deputy Commissioner ; that the zamlndAr should be required to 
undertake that the remaining waste, if released to him, should be 
managed according to the customs prevalent in the estate ; and 
that the Deputy Commissioner should have authority to give a 
final decision in any question on which doubt might arise. The 
zamindar declined these terms; and as the demarcation of the 
small blocks or village forests bod been carried out on the supposi¬ 
tion that the remaining jungle would be made over to him, a fresh 
arrangement was made. It was decided that such of the village 
forests as adjoined the 25 large blocks should bo incorporated in the 
latter, and that, where possible, two or more small blocks should bo 
combined to form a fresh demarcated protected forest block of 
reasonable area. The remainder was to be considered undemar¬ 
cated and administered along with the rest of the waste lands. 
In pursuance of these orders, 25 blocks covering 37 square 
miles were demarcated, and subsequently 10 blocks extending 
over 6 square miles. As regards the undemarcated lands, Govern¬ 
ment decided in 1907 that they should not be released to the 
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zamlnd&r for the present, bat that their management should con¬ 
tinue to vest in the Forest Department. 

With regard to the revenue derived from the protected forests of 
PorAhat, Mr. T. S. Macphereon, the Settlement Officer, writes: — 
“ From 189*5 onwards, the revenue has consisted almost exclusively 
of the proceeds of sale of timber ringed by villagers in extending 
cultivation. In all cases, it is a very stringent rule of the Forest 
Department that the express permission of the villagers must be 
obtained before such timber may bo cut and removed, and all 
cutting by the contractor is instantly stopped wherever the villagers 
object. They always object if an attempt is made to cut green 
trees in their village, and in such cases, the Department forthwith 
prohibits cutting and the removal of the timber. Thus, only the 
timber of big trees which are dead or ringed, which is useless to 
the villagers, is soi l; it is only sold with their consent, and only to 
prevent economic waste or illicit sale, never with tho object of 
making revenue.” 

The Deputy Commissioner reported as follows in 1903 regard¬ 
ing the other forests in the district:—-** When Dhalbhum was under 
the Encumbered Estates Act, it was proposed to make about 500 
square miles of reserved forests in that estate, and lease it to the 
Forest Department. A survey was made, but the proprietor refused 
to have the proposal ratified. Other estates of tho district all 
possess forests of considerable value. The importance of preserv¬ 
ing these forests on account of climatic reasons has been recognised, 
but no system has yet been devised to prevent the waste to which 
zamindfir and ryot alike ore only too prone.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGBICULTUBK. 

Agricultural conditions vary considerably indifferent parts of OrsikAi 
Singhbhum. The northern and eastern portion of the district T i 0 *^ 
consists chiefly of a long strip of country which, where not hilly, 
is undulating with an elevation of only 400 to 700 feet. Beyond 
this the ground rises till it becomes an elevated plateau embracing 
Borne 700 square miles of oountry, 1,000 feet above sea-level, 
which extends southwards until it meets the hills of the Orissa 
Feudatory States. The rest of the district, to the west and south¬ 
west, is a wild mountainous tract. For practical purposes, the 
oountry may be divided into three tracts, first the comparatively 
level plains, then hills alternating with open valleys, and lastly 
the steep forest-clad mountains In the last, cultivation was 
formerly more or less nomadio, the clearances being abandoned 
after a single crop had been harvested from the virgin soil, but 
this wasteful system is discouraged, and extensive areas have been 
formed into forest reserves. The plains are embanked for rioe 
cultivation; in the intermediate tract the valleys are carefully 
levelled and grow rice; while the uplands are roughly cultivated 
with millets, oil-seeds and occasionally rioe. 

The rainfall is ordinarily sufficient, but it is frequently capri- 
cious and it» distribution unequal- This is well illustrated in 
Air. Taylor’s Report on the Settlement of PorAhAt. “ Rainfall,” 
he writes, “ is most abundant in Anandpur and the KolbAn Pirs 
of the estate, where a loss of crops is rare. It is, however, some¬ 
time® capricious in the Sadant Firs, especially in the Chakradhur- 
pur and PorAbAt Pirs, causing occasional loss of crops. These 
Pint are situated in a valley with parallel ranges of hills north 
and south of them; the clouds are not infrequently attracted 
across the valley ; and the anxious cultivators have the mortifi¬ 
cation of seeing daily the moisture-laden clouds pass over their 
heads without discharging their much-coveted burden. In this 
tract one village may get a magnificent crop, while the rioe on 
the neighbouring fields stands with erect and quivering ears 
parching in the sun.” 
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The rivers and streams traversing the district ore not much 
used for irrigation, for the currents being for the most part very 
rapid, the drainage is soon carried off* The most usual method 
of irrigation consists of the construction of embankments or 
bindAt across the line of drainage, f.y., at the upper end of a 
depression or >r* The water is thus held up in a kind of 
reservoir and is used for watering the crops at a lower level by 
means of art ifirial channels or percolation. In the Kolhan Govern¬ 
ment estate there are 043 reservoirs of this kind, and the area 
protected by irrigation from them is estimated at 17'6 per cent* 
of the cultivated area. In the Pcrfihat estate 350 Sd ndht have 
been counted; and it is estimated that in the district as a whole a 
tenth of the cultivated area is irrigated in this way* Many of the 
bandht are of a temporary nature, being made by running 
an embankment across the bed of a stream* Others are used 
merely for drinking and bathing purposes, or for a supply of 
water for cattle. 

This system seems capable of further extension owing to the 
configuration of the country, which is doping and undulating, and 
interspersed with numerous hill streams of various dimensions, 
which render such reservation of water easy enough by simply 
throwing embankments across drainage Hues or small hill streams. 
It seems also possible that something might he done to create 
large reservoirs, for occasionally, m at SonSpet, the streams break 
through by deep and narrow gorges from subordinate lateral 
volleys into the main valley. In such eases* the lateral valley 
may, by throwing a comparatively inexpensive dam across the 
gorges, be converted into a huge reservoir, the waters of which 
would have a “head* 1 of more than 250 feet,* It was, indeed, at 
one time proposed by the Tata Steel and Iron Company to make 
a huge dam across the Sanjai river in such a gorge and 
flood 7 square miles of conntiy, but this large project was 
abandoned. 

Many of the bdndAs are small, and, as at present constructed 
without sluices, are of little value as a protection against famine 
in a year of drought. On the other hand, they are undoubtedly 
useful in ordinary years and in years in which the rainfall, though 
deficient, is not ao defective as to cause am absolute failure of 
crops. They also certainly tend to improve the outturn of crops 
in the fields commanded by them* They are, however, not to be 
relied upon as famine preventive works, since they depend on 
rainfall, and their utility is thus least in the years when irrigation 
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is most required, If there is a continuous cessation of rain, 
the water in the reservoir is useless unless the hftndh be out ; and 
this is undesirable, Hist, because it would weaken the tofufi, and 
secondly, because it might not bo possible to repair the breach 
before the next rains, so that the usefulness of the bdndk would be 
lost for the remainder of the season. 

Wells are bat little used for irrigation. In the PorBMfc W«IR 
estate, for example, iu an area of SI3 square miles the settlement 
records show only 36 ptteta and 20 kuleha wells, f.f\ s only one well 
for every 16 square miles. There are, it is true, many darit, i,e* t 
holes ting in low-lying land, but they arouse I for drinking and not 
for irrigation, the top being usually planked over to prevent 
pollution. 

There are three main classes of land called herd, Add and gord. cuiiu 
Herd lands are the Lands at the bottom of valleys and depressions, 09 LA * l> - 
whioh receive all the detritus washed off the slopes, and are 
naturally or artificially irrigated. They are the richest of all the 
lands, yielding good crops of winter rice, followed occasionally by 
linseed, barley or pubes, The lands higher up the dope arc 
called &dd t and grow early rice, cereals, pulses and misceLLaneous 
crops. The uplands, which arc composed of light soil, are known 
bspord. Gord laud situated close to the village is generally well 
cultivated and manured, and frequently yields two crops annually. 

Gord land situated further from the village is not filled so 
carefully, is rather barren, and is usually sown with some crop, 
such as kodo and mrguja y which does not require much 
attention. In the Ivolhiu there is this further practical dis¬ 
tinction that the btrd and bad lands are embanked, end the 
gord lands are not embanked. 

In ForflMt embanked rice land is called don and ia clas¬ 
sified according to its character and quality into herd or gar/id* 
itdli or d dhgarhd^ and Actdi, Berd, or Lauda of the first quality, are 
embanked lands, which, being in the bed of the stream, are 
copiously irrigated, and contain water practically ail the year 
round, A dli are lands oa the slopes of watercourses, which 
receive a certain amount of irrigation and are intermediate in 
yield between btrd aud tadi w Bddi is practically embanked up¬ 
land growing a precarious crop dependent on the rainfall. Each 
embanked field or khd usually consists of several plots called 
fa aria or drw, and the embankment round each plot is called §r % 
ail or drl Gord, as in the Kolhan, is upland soil, and usually 
represents an intermediate stage between jungle and don. The 
jungle is first out, and the lower parts of the gord thus cleared are 
converted into don at the cultivators convenience. 
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In Dhalbhum tW lands are divided into three* main classes, 
viz.* bfiMl, kdn&li and bd(L Bahdl t a a the word indicates* means 
the best dee tends situated at a very low level in which drainage 
water collects* Kdndfi or ndii means rice lands made In the beds 
of small nullahs or streamlets* Bid lands are terraced rice lands, 
which are generally situated at a high level next to the gord 
or uplands. Bad lands also include pome lands growing crops 
other than rice, viz., hadha or sugarcane fields, and kiddmdii, 
which grow vegetables and other valuable crops* Besides these* 
there are or homestead lands udbfotu or cultivated b&rr t and 
gam or uplands growing cereals and pulses, such as gord or dm 
dh&r*, utidi indg, ktirlhl, kedo, marui, ftnrg»jfi t cotton, etc* 

The following table show's the normal area under the principal 
crops and the percentage of those areas on the normal net cropped 
area of the district, according to statistics compiled by the Agri¬ 


cultural Department: - 


Xajjp or caoF. 

KormAJ 

»er*ivge- 

F(jt- 

C*at*g*! 

on 

normal 

net 

cropped 

inn* 

Naeu$ af crop. 

Normal 

ACIV®#** 

Per* 

footage 

oo 

norm a! 
net 

in. 

Winter rice ♦,* 

315,000 

38 

Slimmer ncii 

300 


SdgUTflD® 

!,«» 


Wheal „ . 

3,000 

*-r* 




Barley 

sou 

... 

Total eao?» 

3ie,ooo 

38 

Qnun »> 

8,000 

1 





i ".. 4h *h ■ 

14 

Autumn ri« 

JijS.OOO 

M 

nflil pul*e»r 



5,000 

1 

Other rail f lkmI- 

1,000 

*+* 

Ba/ro ... 

5,000 

1 

crept. 



irama 

15,000 

2 

Lduaetd, ■„ 

7^000 

1 

Wiin-tmi *•* 

ar«,eoo 

5 

Bape and m ai'.q.rd 

20,000 

2 

OtbtfT iAiiiti «reata 

40, 000 

5 

Tit (ivrJiJ 

1,500 


And [iuIs-s- 



Other ail-feed* 

a*T,ooo 

4 

Other Ihado i fflod- 

IjOOO 


Tobacco ,, 

aoo 

... 

CT^pS, 



late eottoEv 

SjOGO 

*.. 

Kariv cation ■ * 

4,000 


Other Tali ntm-fowl 

1100 

... 

rid (iAarfci} 

3,500 


crops. 



Oth ft hha Joi m>a-fKKHi) 

3410 

... 




crop A* 



Total flald ckora 

201, MH.) 

24 

Total itfactat cbdfi 

875,300 

45 

For Lit m. 

C90,310 

8S 




Twiee^rropped area 

55,000 

7 


The character of rioo cult i vat ion in Singlibhiim is determined 
by the physical conformation of the country. Nothing resemb¬ 
ling the great level rice plains of Bengal proper is to be met with 
throughout the district. Almost everywhere the face of the 
country h undulating and broken up by alternate ridges and 
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depressions* which for the most part form the channels of small 
streams. In most places the land has to be made available 
for rice cultivation by opening out and terracing tho depfessionaj 
utilizing the springs at their sides, and constructing dams 
{it And fit) at their heads* Tins having been dune, rioe is grown 
at the bottom or on the sides of tho shallow saucer-shaped 
hollows* In the latter case a certain amount of levelling 
has to be done, plots being ottt out of the sides of the ridges or 
slopes. The fields fcbtis rise above the other in a series of long 
low' steps, but each stop is generally broad and the rise is very 
gradual, so That it cannot properly be described, as a system of 
terracing, snah as prevails in some hilly districts. Small embank¬ 
ments to hold water are made round each plot, and as soon as tho 
rains set in, the plot is flooded* and the water is retained until the 
crop ripens. Tho poorer qualities of rice are grown on tho 
uplands or tops of the ridges in land which is not levelled or 
embanked at all, and which depend* for moisture on the rainfall 

alone. 

There are three crops of rice* The early rice is sown brood- 
east on r/cnf land* after tho first fall of rain in Juno, and is reaped 
in August and September. The bAadai or autumn rice is sown in 
June on bdd land, and is reaped towards the end of October and 
November. This crop is either sown broadcast or transplanted. 
Tho winter rice crop is sown in the nursery early in July, is 
transplanted to herd land In the latter part of July or early in 
August, and ia reaped in December. The first step in Its cultiva¬ 
tion consists of preparing a nursery bed by repeated ploughing* 
after rainfall and sowing the seed thickly over it. Whan tho 
seedling* have attained a height of six to twelve inches* they are 
transplanted to the field*, which in the meantime have been 
ploughed three or four times and harrowed. There is also a email 
crop of early rice called iatran t which ia planted in the embanked 

terraces ia March and is cut in July and August, 

The crop, after being cut, is taken to open threshing floors* 
which are well cleaned and plastered. There are two modes 
of threshing, one by beating out the grain by the foot, tho 
other by having it trodden out by bullocks* As the straw 
is much broken in the process of threshing* it ia ill-adapted 
for tho purpose of thatching* and is used chiefly as cattle 
fodder. The gram* when threshed out, is stored in large drums 
made of twisted straw rope, locally termed purAs, which are kept 
on rough wooden platforms within the dwelling-houses. Tho 
dbenki, bo common in other parts of the country* is not much used 
among the Hob. Their ordinary method of husking rioe ia by 

* I 
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putting the paddy into a hollow made in the ground and crushing 
it with a wooden pounder worked by hand, 

° £t ?V J Of other cereals tho most important is raaiao or Indian corn, 
jmJkh. which is commonly grown on high lands near the homesteads* as 
is also marud (Efemitte 0<*rncnna), Barley is grown to a consi¬ 
derable extent* hut wheat is raised on only a small area* chiefly on 
L&rf lauds after the rice crop has been reaped, A ooiistderahle 
variety of millets are cultivated* such m f/nndti (Panicum mi Hart) 
grown on uplands; /ojfdr or gangs* {Swghtun tulgart) grown on 
hillsides which have boon jhatnul and on level gord land at their 
base; the spiked millet called bdjrd (Penniseittm t yphonic um), iterfo 
and sdrrdn* The more important pulses are gram* kurihi (DolfoAot 
bijforut), ttrui (Pftawohts radial tu) and rahar {Cytiws cnjan). 
Ailing khtadri, bar at, romha v tuamr and tone are grown in smaller 
quantities. Oram, khatAri^ timsur and keraa nro grown on rice 
lands after the paddy crop is reaped, and the other pulses are 
grown on tho high gort t lands. 

Oil -seeds The principal oil-seeds are tape and mustard, HI or sesamum* 

linseed* and targujid or sunflower [Vtrbesttvi sitka.) Linseed is 
grown on rice lands* as well as on gord lands* and tho others on 
yard lands only, Oil is also expressed from the seeds ol Iho 
kuattm tree (Schlsirhrra trifnga}, the fruit of the mahut f [Banta 
hiifoHa) and the seeds of the hiranj {Pongvmh glabra). The 
former is used in cooking* tho last two for anointing the body ; 
the Hos also sometimes use tna/ivd oil in eooking. 

SognTitwia Sugarcane is grown on only a small area, and in the KoVh&n ia 
confined to the Dikhu or foreign settlers. The fields oh os on are 
situated near tanks and rivers, as the crop require repeated 
irrigation. It is planted from cuttings in tho months of February 
and March, and is cut in tho following December and January, 
CjHob, Cotton is practically the only fibre crop* the quantity of land 
under jute and *(iji hemp being minute. Three kinds of cotton 
are grown, vii.* bari kaj>dn t rhoiia and iarr.buti. The first ih an 
annual, said to have been introduced by Hindu cultivators; the 
second is an indigenous annual grown on gar A lands with Indian 
coin and other cereals; the third is a perennial, also grown on 
yard land. Irs 1907-08 the area under cotton was TJ'OO acres. 

The variety k nown as hurt MpM calls for special notice. It 
is a prolific variety, grown chiefly by the aboriginals, which 
produces & fairly long -staple cotton of a quality that will* it is 
wdd* find a ready gale in the European market, Regarding this 
variety the Director of Agriculture wrote in the II sport of the 
Agricultural Department for 1&UG-07;—■“ Many varieties of cotton 
liave been tried from time to time in this Province, ineluding 
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A largo number of orotic varieties- American, Egyptian and 
Boa Island—but the results have in most waft Wen very 
unsatisfactory. Enquiries made in [905*06 led me to the coutlu- 
aon that il anything wag to be done towards improving the culti¬ 
vation o£ cotton in Bengal, it would he best to work upon indige¬ 
nous or already acclimatized varieties. Tim cotton locally known 
in Biughhhnm and some adjoining districts as bun kdpa* appeared 
on the whole to give the best promise of success. This cotton 
belongs to the species Q&ttyptn oi hu'Mittm, and is of American 
origin, though the history of its introduction into this Province 
cannot bs properly traced, 

** Two compact areas were selected for the operations—one m the 
neighbourhood of Chakmdkarpur in the Singhblumi district, and 
tho other around Janitiirii in the Santal Purganaa- These loca i- 
tiea were selected for tho following reasonsThe local conditions 
were suited to the growth of cotton ; the cultivat'irs had heen 
accustomed to grow cotton themselves; tho agricultural conditions 
wero similar to those of places where it was known that this 
variety of cotton had already been grown; and finally the sites 
were convenient for the purpose of inspection and supervision 
of the cultivation. A Traveiling Inspector of the Department 
wag placed in special charge of tho work, feoed was distributed 
to about >10 cultivators near Chakradfasipur and to about 17 ctilli- 
vatorsiu the neighbourhood of Jamtanl, and money advances 
were given to them on certain conditions. At tho Chukradhurpur 
centre the seed was sown between the 29th of if ay find the l J, th 
of Juno 1906, and at the jAmt&ru centre between the 15tli and 
20th June# Tho leaf-roller attacked the plants near Chakradhar- 
pur, and the rod cotton bug appeared in numbers at both centres. 

“In both areas (he cotton did very well and produced a 
far better crop both in quantity and quality than tho cultivators 
bad seen before# Samples of the lint were sent for appraisement 
to two firms in Calcutta, and they valued it at between R*. 35 
and Rs, 3d a maun l. A large quantity of seed cotton from the 
Chakradharpur centre was sent to the Rimdyal Cotton Mills, 
Goosery* where it was ginned and spun into yarn. Some of tho 
lint was first spun into 0i}«. yarn, when it stood * test of 22 lbs. 
per lea# Some was spun still finer into 80a# yam, giving an 
average test of 17 lbs. per lea. Tho Manager spun nearly 6 
maunds of lint into yam and reported tho result to bo most 
satisfactory. Samples were also sent to other mills with some* 
what similar result?. A sample of lho cotton was sent to the 
Imperial Institute, London. The report of the Director shows 
that the lint was fairly soft, of good Lustre and of normal strength *, 
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that the average length of fibre was l j 2 inches end the average 
diameter <00075. The fibres were regular in diameter 
throughout. The commercial value oE the lint was given 
as about 6;/. per lb,, or equal to “middling *’ American 
and fine machine-ginned Broach, This is very much higher 
than the value o£ the ordinary Bengal cottons. In consequence 
oi the eotiafaotory result of this experiment, arrangement has 
been made to start a small special farm of o acres near Chakra- 
dharpur, whore an attempt will he made to improve on the stock 
by plant-to-plant selection, and whore certain experiments will 
alee be conducted to ascertain the best manure lor the cotton 
plant under the local conditions/ 1 

Tobacco occupies a very email urea,, vis,, #00 acres iu 1907- 
OS. It is grown generally on kudar or riverain land atid on 
small plots near the homesteads, whore the soli la well manured. 
It is sown in seed-beds in October, the seedlings being trans¬ 
planted In December, and the crop gathered in March. Two 
kinds ol tobacco are cull i'vs ted ; one has a large lanceolate leaf, 
the other a small b?af, which ia about half the size of the other. 
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The crop is grown entirely for home consumption. 

Except iu villages inhabited bj r Hindu castes, cultivation is 
carelessly carried on. Though the aboriginals are reported to 
have made a considerable advance in the methods oE cultivation, 
they are still indolent and improvident, rarely growing marc 
than they need for a year "a consumption and for the payment oE 
their rent. To quote from Mr. Taylor’s interesting description 
in the Porahat Settlement lleport :—“ The Kol is a very poor 
cultivator compared with the ryots of Orissa and other parts of 
Bengal, The fact is that he has never entirety outgrown the 
state oi hie prehistoric ancestors. He is a hunter who has been 
forced to agriculture* by the contraction of the forest areas and a 
consequent decrease of game. The KoFs ideal cultivation is 
jfiununy, pure and simple ; and, as he is probably inferior to 
none in the clearing of forestand the felting of trees, he stands 
pre-eminent as a pioneer, but there his value as a cultivator 
ceases. He will expend some labour in the damming of nuUhA 
beds and the construction of embankments, but once the field is 
roughly made, he is careless of keeping it in repair. He will 
prefer to spend his leisure moments in cock-fighting, hunting and 
dissipation to the levelling of his fthtf and mending of Ills ail*. 

“ The field of a Kol is generally easily distinguishable from that 
of a Jhikku by it* unfinished appearance, and I have seen many a 
good crop lo*t because its owner found it too much trouble to 
Gpeud a few hours on the filling in of a breach in his «iX The 
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trouble of weeding is an abomination to him, and he will not 
transplant unless obliged. The Kols in many places do not 
manure their wet cultivation at all, depending entirely on the 
silt contained in the junglo water, and the reason they a%e 
given mo for not manuring is that tho latter encourages gro 
of BO many weeds and gnnes. Protably tho Kol will unprove 
eradanlly in time, but not, I think, until he has to pay higher 
rates of rent for his upland cultivation than thoso settled at this 
settlement. One anna or two pic© per bight for gord arc purely 
nominal rates, and are no check on his thriftless methods, lo a 
race so careless and improvident as the Kol, the rent of his land 
should be sufficiently high to act as a spur to careful cultivation, 
and to discourage him from attempting to work a larger area than 


ho is capable of managing.’* 

notation of cropo U not praotUod to any considerable extent, Bo 
except on the uplands or gori lands. Item pulses in one year are 
frequently followed by milleta or oil-scods or tin "ft, kavth, 
or \argujii is grown in tho tint year, followed in, to. 
by kodo or til, the land being allowed to lie fallow in the third 
year. Sargujid and mustard are also sometimes grown as a 
second crop after rice and Indian com. Rico lands are plan ©d 
with rice year after year, but in the more advanced parts of the 
distriot a second crop of barley, gram, linseed or pulses is sown 
before the crop is reaped. Tho superior gord lands are brought 
under cultivation every year; hut the poorer classes of gord lands 


are cultivated only every second or third year. 

In the Kollian the superior gord lands situated near the village 
and the poorer sorts of rice land are manured with a mixture of 
cattle-dung, ashes and house-refuse. Dung is chiefly used for the 
poorer rice land, while in manuring the high gord land a larger 
proportion of ashes is applied. The weeds growing on the gord 
lands are also burnt l eforo the field is ploughed. In Por&h&t 
tho principal manure used is that obtained from the catt e 
byres, which is stored in heaps and rarely in pds. .attie 
manure is used by the Dikkus principally for their wet cultiva¬ 
tion, but there is rarely sufficient to supply all the fields, the 
inferior Ud fields getting the greater portion. Some is also 
kept for the bdri plots surrounding the homestead. Among 
the Kols in the Kolhan Pus the manure is generally kept for 
the gord lands in the vicinity of the homesteads, but in most 
of the Sadant Plrs the Kols follow the example of the Dikkus. 
For gord lands dried asau and mango leaves are collected by the 
women in inverted native bedsteads tied round with gra* rope so 
as to form a kind of basket. These leaves are thickly spread over 
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special yard plots and burnt. Branches of small trees and brush¬ 
wood are also cat and burnt as manure, Green manures are 
unknown beyond the ploughing in by the Dikkm of the grasses 
and weeds which spring up in the paddy field*. 

Statistics showing the extension of cultivation in different 
parts of the district are available only for Porih&t and the 
Kolliau. In the former estate (excluding Anondpur, for which 
no figures are available) the cultivated area increased from 32,13S 
acres to 101,131 acres, or by no less than 315 per cent, in the 
20 years ending in 1003, In the Kolhan, during the 30 years 
following the settlement of 18t57, the increase in the £crd 
and bad areas for the whole estate was 175 + 5 square miles, while 
the gross increase in the total assessed area {including yard lands'! 
was 3f>0"S square miLeSj tho percentage of increase in the total cul¬ 
tivated area being 307"3. This remarkable extension of cultivation 
is chiefly due to the improvement of facilities of irrigation 
effected under the stimulus of a doubled population and 
increoaing pressure on the soil. Non~Ho immigrants in parti¬ 
cular have shown considerable enterprise in bringing new land 
tinder tillage by constructing embankments and irrigation 
chan-neb. There is atilt ample room, however, for the further 
development of tiio estate, as the cultivated laud only amounts to 
about one-third of the total area, and the same amount of land 
is still available for cultivation. 

At the Choi boss silk-rearing station the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, in addition to cocoon-rearing,, is trying ordinary crop®, 
such as paddy, and special crops, such as jute, potatoes, ground¬ 
nut , cotton, ttrhar and vege tables, in order to obt ain data on which 
to found recommendations for the district. It has been found that 
jute grows very well in low-lying fields, where, owing to their 
position, water accumulates sufficiently in May and June j an 
outturn of nine maunds per aero has been obtained. Potatoes 
grow very well cm the farm, but irrigation is necessary; Naini 
Til and Patna potatoes have given good results. Tho results of 
experiments with the bun kapi Jj variety of cotton have already 
been described* 

Buffaloes, oxen and cows are employed for agriculture, but 
ihe cattle arc on the whole poor, the IIos taking no interest in 
improving the breed. Pasturage is generally ample, for there 
art wide stretches of jungle and hilly country, and there is usually 
enough rain at intervals throughout the year to keep tho grass 
und other vegetation fairly green. In addition to The gross in 
[hr jungles and on the waste lands, cattle get glaring in the rice 
fields, where few second crops are grown. On tho other hand, 
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Chakrodharptrr #nd l’oratot, in Iiera, Ohnmpu ”” li P 1 ™ ot 
Bandgaon. In these tracts the tenants rapenence dilhcu ty m 
gsTtufg fodder for their cattle, and have to take them WEiiderable 

distance® to grtuso. 
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CHAPTER TUI. 


XJlTURAL calamities. 

The district is subject to drought caused by deficiency in the 
local rainfall, on which the cultivators depend almost entirely for 
the growth of their crops. There has not, however, been n serious 
famine sineo 1866. chiefly because the majority of the population 
are aboriginals, and a considerable part of their food-supply 
consist:! of edible forest products.* With these they supplement 
their ordinary diet. and. In time of scarcity they can subsist on 
them without great suffering. The moat important of these 
products is the flower of the tntihua tree, especially in tho jungle 
villages, whore for weeks together the poorer douses of the Hcs 
feed on it, and on the wild fruits, toots and leaves which thev 
gather iu the jungle. It is just as well that they have these 
resources, for they are an improvident race, spending all the 
money they gat and never troubling to save* They have, 
however, the prudence to keep stores of grain against bad times; 
and it is reported that this habit stood them in good stead during 
the famine of 1874, when the price of rioe rose to what was 
then the high figure of 13 seera per rupee. 

The famine of 1866 was folt throughout the whole of Singh- 
blmm ; hut its effects were trilling in the Holhan and the south¬ 
western part of the district, as compared with Lhe north-eastern 
pari, and especially jHirgnti? Dhalhhiim. The reason assigned 
by l it. Hayes, She then Deputy Commissioner, for the greater 
suffering of the people of Dhalbhiim, as compared with other 
parts of the district, was that “ the people, who are of a belter 
class, live chiefly on rice. In other parts of the district they have 
resources In jungle fruits, and being less civilize!, their wants 
are fewer. The drought was also worse in Dhalhhiim than 
elsewhere. 

The famine was most, severe iu the north-east comer of Dhab 
bhem cast of the Xflpurgadl range of Julie, where it adjoins Bara- 
bhOm, the south-eastern end most distressed tract of Minbhiim. 


l3 ““ *p#ei« Pf jon^ta product! mad at article* 

Of food >n Cholm NijrpoT win bo found in B.lVt Lift fa India, Appendim E. 
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Here, at the beet oE times h the majority of the people, oulh* 
v&tois and others, used to livo from hand to mouth, end grain 
was rarely stored. Only in a few villages in the estieme 
eastern portion of the pargmw, where it adjoins Midnupore, 
were grain-stores and grain merchants to bo found. The stock 
of grain in the hands of the majority of the people, at no time 
very great, hid moreover been decreasing for several years, the 
harvests amOS 1861 having been scanty. When the rainfall of 
1*65 also was short, whoever held a little stock began to use it 
sparingly, and to eke it out by means of jungle fruit, satisfyuig 
himself with one meal of ordinary food in 24 hours. I nder this 
unusual -restriction oE diet, the health of the people broke down, 
and their suHermgs commenced. In tbo part of Dhirithum wlnoh 
suffered most severely, the price of rice in September 1M 15 had 
risen to 16 nr 2d seers for the rupee, far above its pnoo m the 
rest of the district. The few holdback from the market, 

in order to take advantage of the certain rise in prices that 
would occur. Grain robberies soon occurred, and the little stock 
of grain that existed was still more reduced by fires, probably 
mused by incendiaries. The distress increased gmlually till it 
culminated in July 1806, in which month a terrible epidemic 
of cholera swept the district. A* matters became worse, the 
zaruindaTB began to assist the people by undertaking the exca¬ 
vation of tanks and other works, on which about 1,600 people 

were employed, , 

In June a number of destitute persons strayed mto Uiaibasft, 
and gratuitous relief was begun under the management of the 
Revd, Paul Struve, a I .a the ran missionary, who subsequently died 
of cholera when accompaning Dr. Hayes into the north-east of 
the district. In July, when distress wms at its height in this part 
of Singbbhum, four centres were opened, of which the ramindar of 
Dhalbhuru took charge. Soon afterwards, tbo Bljl of Saraifcel* 
and the Tb&kur of Khars*wan opened centres at their own ex¬ 
pense, 80 that in September 1866 seven centres were in operation 
ia the moat distressed tracts at distances of 20 mites apart. Belief 
was tdao afforded in the shape of employment on public works. 
A special grant of Rs, 4,000 was made for the third or southern 
portion of the Burak ar-CbaibAsa feeder road, and Rs, 1,800 
were expended on another road in the famine-stricken area. 
A proposal then pending to build a new court-house at Chaibaeft 
was also earned out. 

The highest price reached for ordinary rice during the famine 
was 5 eeere per rupee in August 1866. The aggregate of the 
daily number of labourers employed waa 224,521, the daily wages 
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paid to men varying from 5 to 7 pice a day, according to the 
prioe of grain. 

Kimisb The famine of 1874 was not severely felt in Singhbhum, 

ov 187*. though the outturn of both tho bkado* crops and aghani rioe was 
only 8 annas or half an average full crop. There was, however, 
some scarcity in tho Kollian and Saranda Pir, and also in Dhal- 
bhum. The highest daily average at any time on relief works 
was 4,097; and the cost of tho operations was Its. 70,295, viz., 
Ks. 18,185 paid in cash as the wages of labour, and Rs. 52,110 
representing the price of 386 tons of grain, of which 291 tons 
were given out gratuitously and 95 tons were advanced on loan. 
Tho relief works consisted mainly of tho construction of reservoirs, 
those in the Kolhan being undertaken through the agency of 
m&nk'm. 

FixinR The district also remained almost immune in 1897, though 

of 1897. there was a partial failure of all the crops, the outturn of rabi 
being 12$ annas, of bhadoi 8$ annas and of aghani 10 annas. 
One relief work was started, whioh maintained some 50 persons 
for about 2 months, but the highest daily average of workera at 
any time on relief was only 154. Rupees 7,198 were advanced 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act, and a small amount of 
gratuitous relief was also given. 

Faxifb In 1900, when famine prevailed in R&nchi »nd Pal&mau, there 

of looo. g^jcity in the west of tho district, including the Kolhftn 
Government estato and the PorahSt estate with its subordinate 
tenures. In the former, the total outturn of food crops was only 
about 8 annas, and in the latter about 9 or 10 annas of the 
normal. It was not found necessary to declare famine, but the 
conditions were such ns to require careful watchfulness during 
the period of scarcity, as well as such minor measures of relief 
as could be provided from charitable, local and other ordinary 
funds. The improvement works undertaken out of the Kolh&n 
management fund afforded employment to a large number of 
people. Rupees 6,222 were advanced to the tnankii and muudds 
for expenditure on irrigation b&ndht in January, February and 
March 1900; Rs. 828 wero advanced for roods, and Rs. 1,000 for 
the construction of wells. In January the rates for earthwork 
were reduced from Rs. 2 to Re. 1-4 per thousand cubio feet under 
the Commissioner’s orders, but no people would work at these 
rates until the end of February. From that time the number of 
persons employed began to increase, though difficulty was found 
in getting labourers to work at tho rates mentioned, and much of 
the money advanced was not expended until after April. The 
average daily number of persons employed on the bdnd/is was 
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25 622 • no returns were submitted for the roads and For 

the former, the mdslit distributed the amount advanced to thorn 
among the several villages through which the roads ran, and ^ 
villagers were unable to keep returns. A sum «n- 

also expended in the purchase of Indian corn for seed, rhis 
sum was given to the rniuku, who distributed it to the pc»rer 
ryots, wfh the double object of securing a crop, which would be 
ready early, and of onoouragiug tho cultivation of that gr . 

In loans to cultivator* Its. »,836-12-8 were advanced from 
Government funds, Rs. 2,484 from the funds of the several 
encumbered estates, and Us. 4,912 at the request of Kumar 
Nomat Singh, the samlndlr of Porthit, from funds in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bands belonging to tho estate. Tho De r“ l J 
missionor also directed the suspension of mtasuM i I 

the collection of rents due from the ryots m the Kolhto « well 
as in the different encumbered estates. Out of Us.A06Gloos y 
subscribed for the purpose of charitable relief, Us. 383 were 
expended in keeping open a kitohon at Chaibasi between the 
months of July and October, at whioh a daily average of about 
120 indigent persons were relieved. 
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E ENTS, WAGES AND PJilCBS, 

up?1T1 ' In 1837* when the Kolhdu was first brought under British rule. 

Kaftan. the Hob were assessed^according to their plough* and plough- 
cattle. The basis of the assessment waa eight annas per ftai or 
plough* which practically meant that each cultivator paid that 
sum for every pair of plough-cattle* The plough Ux con£mued 
till 1867* when the Deputy Commissioner, Dr, Hayes* made 
a regular measurement and assessment of land. At this mottle ■ 
ment the embanked rice lands* called ttiti and berfi, were measured 
and fettled* hut the unembanked uplands. called fferd t were not 
assessed, and the tenants were allowed to bring new lands under 
cultivation without payment of rent during the 30 years for 
which the settlement was concluded. On its expiry in l8 ri 7 
the ijoid lands were assessed to rent far Iho hud time. 

The system of assessing only rice lands which had hitherto 
prevailed originated in the peculiar conditions of agriculture in 
this tract. To quote from the Government resolution reviewing 
the settlement of 1897 :—■“ The system is curious for this reason* 
that* in order to render the land fit lor the cultivation of rice* the 
tenant has to embank it at his own expense, so as to retain water 
for irrigating the rice* and* having reclaimed it from jungle and 
embanked it, he has to pay rent for it; at the same time he may* 
without payment of rout, cultivate as much upland as he pleases 
with crops that do not require so much irrigating and need no 
embanking and little or no outlay on his part. The apparent 
anomaly is probably duo to the fucts ( 1) Ihat the area of laud 
which can he terraced or embanked and rendered fit for rice 
cultivation in such regions is limited ; (2) that, when a mpm has 
terraced or embanked a particular plot* it becomes more valuable 
than unembanked land* and, if he does not pay rent for and bo 
secure on occupancy right in it, somebody else wilt ofler rent to 
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the landlord, who will oast tho original reclaimer at the sod and 
let the land to another; and (3) that rt pays the landlord to 
encourage reclamation and embankment of such lands, and 
ranscJLt permanent cultivation, by giving the tenant, who hoe 
inenra aiToatlar on embankments, the right to cultivate upland 
OTmoenibanktd land free ol rent. The right to cultivate uplands 
£» of rent is, in fact, an incident of the holding of the embanked 
land a' a certain tent. It i* part of the consideration for which 
the tenant reelahns the jungle, turns it into .ice 

an outlay of labour and money in rendering it lit for pruGtuble 

cultivation of ric*. . The system is not, therefore, so unreasonable 

Bt 'IS hlwOTcr, been the policy of Government for some time 
past to got rid of this system gradually without .netting Ang- 
gft and opposition; and in the KoMn crrcumstauccs pis i8ed 
“ , 1 So i„ nc oa the ryols were icw in number, and the 

Uni worn plentiful the ryot bad no difficulty in finding^ 
bn d & to cultivate i blit tlie increase m population and c0 ™^4° 
foT y flll d hiu brought about ft change, and the system of shifting 
cultivation had disappeared. These lands had for many y wrs 
,,ast been occupied continuously by the cultivators, the best bad 

being in the possession of the audttievr relatives and friends. 

claimed a ri^t of occupancy in them to the eselusron o the 

poorer ryot*. The cultivstors themselves were in favour of a light 

Lament on the peri lauds rather thou of mi increase in ho 
mt0 0 u nco lands. Sueh an assessment, moreover nos more 

MuitTi.le than an enhancement of the latter, become there wo* « 
lane class of ryots cultivating only ,jora land, who were pay ing 
no mnt. It did not seem fair that the latter shou d be poran ted 
” Z “id their land free of rent, while those ou healing the Ur* 
and had lands boro tho brant of the enhancement. 

Eventually, it was decided that the old rate on nee bnd. o 
6k annas per local 4*#M of 800 square yards (.... hs. - per 
/Ji of 12,600 square yards) should be allowed to continue and 
that a nominal rate of one anna per local Si gM (approiraiatoly - 
annas an acre) ehonld bo imposed for the Brat lime on gori lands. 
■Vise in order to discourage the settlement of foreigners_ui tbs 
cstato, tho lands of tloaa foreigners who had art tied in 
subsequent to the last settlement were assessed si double the 
ordinary r&Ufi> and those forcigntis who kml settkd as wm- 
,uUivntois weld charged at tho rates of Re. 1 per bujhu on thoir 
homesteads, llos hold their homesteads tree of rent. 

The following is a statement of the different rates E «d: 

,1) Pot her* or first Class rice land and hid or second class 
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rice lands occupied hy Ho tenants and recorded foreigners, 
annas per local bighd, (2) For gcra or tineuihonhed uplands 
t-ccupied hy Ho tenants and recorded foreigners, one atm a per 
local high*. (3) For herd and lad lands held by new foreigners 
not recorded at the last settlement, 13 annas per local bighd, 
or double the existing- rate, (4) For gcrd lands held by such 
foreigners, 2 annas per local bight i T or double the rate for Ho 
tenants and recorded foreigners. (5) For homesteads occupied 
by non-cultivating foreigners, Re. I per local bight J* (6) For 
lands occupied by cooly depot?, He. 2 per local highd* 

Tho result of the settlement was that the gross rental was 
raised from Rb. 64,328 to Re. 1,77,300, including Re. 49,772 
due from the ryots as commission to Hfdnki\ munMt and tuAiYt- 
ddri or village ucccumtauls* 1 he total increase in the rental was 
Its. 1,12,471, of which Rs. 88,388 were due to extension of 
Cultivation of b&d and herd farads, Rs. 17,080 to assessment 
iif gord lands, Ha, 0,536 to enhancement of the rents of new’ 
foreigners, and Rs. 465 to the assessment of homesteads in the 
occupation of foreigners. The increase amounted to no less than 
173 5 percent, and is prima fack very huge. It wns obtained, 
however, without any enhancement of the rents on rice lands 
in spite of the lapse of 30 y<vrs and in spite of prices having 
risen by 100 per cent, in that time. Moreover, if we exclude the 
enhancement of 11 b. 7,009 derived from Hie prohibitory rates on 
foreigners, it corresponds with the increase in the papulation 
and cultivation, and very nearly with the increase in the number 
of holdings. The all round incidence of cent works out at mmas 
4-4$ per Local bighd or annas 8*5^ per acre. 

In the Poriihit estate a Belt lament ef rents for 15 years wi‘ 
mode at the settlement concluded in 1903. The mum principles 
of the sett lenient were that in Khas ForuhSt, Kora and BAndgaon 
the existing rates of rent should not be enhanced and that 
there should bo ono uniform rate for all classes of embanked 
lands. With regard to gord or uplands, it was decided that they 
should be aj53CB&t?d to cental for the first time ot tho rate of one 
anna per high A in the Sadant Pin and half an anna per l\ghd 
in tho KolhAn Pin* In Chrunpur there had been a settlement in 
1886-87 by which embanked lends were divided into three classes, 
berd t ndii and bdti, which were assessed at different rate?. At the 
new aoUlement it was decided that the rates shonhl bo raided 
for ndff from 14 annas to lie. 1 and for bad from 9 ftiums to 
12 annas o high a. In A cured pur, where there had never been 
a proper settlement, it was decided to classify the land*. The 
embanked lands w-ere, accordingly, duydfied, as in Chain pur, into 
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i uj. wliile t/o/d was subdivided into hilL j/ord 

*” “Z: L„ d Eor the different cW™:-fcrd lie. 1-2-1. «dl, 
Mr6 ■ , antJB> Md bill jera fi pres. 

13-4. Wl( { 33,135 tenants situated .n 

Altogether tents ^ werc not settled, viz, Goilkere 

taS St Ibis settlement containing out, 

«■■■* 7 1 »*r “ 

- ssiisss: ssssi r ,«-£ 

18 0 at the estate are shown m the 

marginal t&Ue. The not result was 
aa increase in the rental of 
Its 25,631 during the first live 
jeare and of Us. 33 s S26 for the re¬ 
mainder 0 f the Battlement, except in 
iho Cflse of the subordinate tenure 
of Anandpur, whore there nil! be 
a further increase of Rs. 1,42G from 
the eleventh year. The percentage 
of increase varies from 26 to G9 in 
the first five years and from 35 to 
124 for the remaining period, except 
in Anundpur, where from the 
eleventh year the increase will be 

167 pot cent. Tho onbnnoenrent score* high, hat the iacidcnoo of 
f per ctuiM L r »ht and concessions were 

the settled rent, as shown above, is 

made to prevent any cases of bariMiP"* . 

The Dhalhhum* pm-gam, with an of 1,1S7 sqiiare milee, 

j . ■ . _ 1 J3 IhtTi TtirtA rtf 
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contains 16 tarafa in nine of 
which (known as the nagad 
mtth4l) cosh rents are paid, while 
produce rents obtain in the 
remaining seven, which are 
known as the bar jjtcfld/; the 
different tantft contained in each 
niff/idf are shown in the mftrgin- 
The nmnber of villages in the 
whole pargana, as recently ascertained by survey,, is l,68t>, 
including jungle and river blocks, which have been treated ae 
separate village units lor the purpose of the survey. The number 

MTU. umt u E «nU ta DbtU*im l»* be® | 
ewtrttaU by U^u B*>ni Kinta Sen, A.^ftwt SM ^cm. 
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of villages in which the kar system pro vails is about 300, and 
there are about 2a0 villages ia the kar makdl la which real in 
also paid ia cosh. I a the mujatl m-th&l villages al&o, there are 
many cases ia which the kar system, in the shape of adh&hkdyi 
or ninja (di vinos of products), has been adopted, mostly at a 
comparatively recent date. 

The old unit of land measure in Dbalfahum ]& the /W, 
which is taken ns equivalent to 16 a rm ns of land, one anna 
again being equal to four piee of laud. It is an Indeterminate 
standard, for it means as much rioe laud as can be cultivated 
with a pair of bullocks in a year, a strong man with a 

strong pair of bullocks would plough more than an ordinary 
man with a pair of milch cows. Disputes about the area of the 
hat have consequently Wu not infrequent. It has, for instance, 
been claimed that u hal contains only 12 Dhalbhfim high fa 
(explained below}, but the settlement papers of 1SG6 and 18?1 
show that its eke varies considerably even in the eania village ; 
while cases have come to light of a. hat containing as much a* 
90 local bighfaj and in 18S4, during the settlement of the 
f}f‘tUwtfh lands, It was taken as equivalent to 4'i Dhulbhum 
biyhfa. 

The system of measurement by bujhdi, kdthds and gand6* 
was introduced for the first time by ItajEi Ghitreswar Dhul in 
1861. One biyha was lake a to be the square of a rope measuring 
90 cubits or 46 yards, and was, therefore, equivalent to 2,025 
square yards or 0*416 acres ; by this standard an acre of land 
measures 2 local biyhfa, 7 kathfa and W dhUrK Small pieces of 
land were measured by a rod or rope one kdtftd at 4^ cubits 
long (the square of wliieh gives an area of one or dAur) t 

and the table adopted was 20 gmiMt = 1 k&ihx, 20 k&thfa — 1 
blgh&. Tbil bujhd unit was restricted to the mgad mah&i villages 
and to those village! of the kar mak&l in which cash rents had 
been partly introduced. The system is defective, for the rope, 
which is made of f sbai grass, can be stretched. There is more¬ 
over no fixed standard fer the katM of 4^ cubits, for its length 
depends mainly on the length of the forearm {hdtti) (from the 
elbow to the eud of the middle finger) of the person who 
actually measures thy rod or repo. 

For the purposes of assessment the lands in the naaad 
mah&l were divided into seven varioiiB classes according to the 
productive power of the soil and the crops grown, of which 
three were binds growing nghani crops, ck., uvm{ b.Ml t than 
kan&U and steal katiAli ; and four were lands growing bhadoi 
crops, «> , tioem kindlj meal ted, deem ted and mwwi ted. These 
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classes were tliese generally recognized by the people, eud 
disputes about them wore fettled by a appointed by 

the pradh&n ami tenants During the settlement o£ the 

in mi t when it was under 
Court of Wards management, the 
Ra. i. marginal rates per local %Ad 
i (j were fitted with the sanction oE 
o u the Board of Revenue. The $ora 
;;; S tJ or Uplands were Left unassessed in 

... o io order to encourage the extension 

;; £ * of cultivation. The Board of 

... x o [Revenue also sanctioned the 

o la following rates per bigAd for the 
assessment of the kar tnohdi 

vill egos, vh., aval lahdt % 13 annas; deem bakd!, 8 annas; awoi bad, 

6 annas; and dorm Ud, 4 annas. It was, however, found that to 
of-sess the ketr rnahdl villages at these rates would lead to too 
violent an enhancement, and finally their rental was amicably 
hied at a rate ol 2o per cent, in excess of the amount previously 
paid without reference to measurement. Tim term of this 
last settlement expired in 181)7, when the estate was under 
the management of the Encumbered Estates Department, 
Proposals for the re settlement of the bar n^hd! villages were 
then mtidy, but the scheme had to be abandoned owing to the 
release of the estate in 1900, The old rates for the various 
classes of lands still prevail in the nagad village?, but in 
a few cases they have been altered by speculative mak&jjwa or 
other petty landlords. In somo village?, too, where 1 rate^ 
have been left intact, the classification of laud has been changed 
in order to obtain higher rales, and j/efd lands have been assessed 
at rates varying from 3 annas to 4 annas per ii'jM. 

The Aar or produce rent is measured by paifds or pait r i a., 
wooden vessols tised for measuring rice or dhdii. The put 13 measures 
are: — 10 pc i/d i = 1 kurii 16 hurts =* l 3rd. The par" measures 
are: — 8 pnh rn. i A art; 16 kum = 1 did. The amount of 
produce paid varies from village to village, but the most common 
rate is one drd of rice per A dl with the following subdivisions : 

1 hurt or 8 paii for one anna of laud, and 3 pa:& or 4 paitd* for 
one pice of land. In the tmgad mak&t villages there is no Used 
rate, but the following are the amounts of dhm paid per biffbd 
in a few selected villages : — 1 3rd for ami bah At, 14 kuna for 
kdn3tt\ 12 tturii for deem laid?, 10 Am fa for aval bdd and 8 hurt* 
for doem M The value of the 3rd varies in different tartfi 
according to the value of the poi and pdild ; in ^h& Aar 
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mahdl villages tha rao*t fommou standard is that known as 

the ktiru* pn i, ns shown in the 
margin* This pat is being 
gradually replaced in many 
parts by the cAdla* pm or 
the standard paiid of SO (old* 
weight. In some places the 
parties have found It more con¬ 
venient to pay dAmi instead of 
riee t at a rate of 40 maunds 
of paddy in lieu of 19 maunds. 
8 seers of rice. 

There are some interesting references to this system in 
old correspondence* From a letter dated 26th October 1853 
from Lieutenant Graham to the Agent to the Governor-General 
it appears that the pmdAdtts were in the habit of paying rent 
to the Raja at the rate of one or sf or about 8 niaimda of rtoe per 
h&L A t&hitid&P was deputed to collect some arrears, and there 
was a dispute about the amount hi be paid. The Raja demanded 
Rs. 10-10 in exchange for one &n i T while the pradA&tt wanted 
to pay at the rate of 2 maun da per rupee or Rs, 4 per Anh 
Lieutenant Graham fixed the rate par hal at Rs. 6 and suggested 
Ru 7 in case of an appeal by the Raja. In this letter it was 
observed that although the amount which tho pradham paid to 
the Raj4 was nominalty 0 maunds, it waa in reality much nearer 
to 20 maunds, as the pa irifl of the ItajA w’eighod 193 sfo/tfa, or 
nimodt 21 tlmoe ns much as the authorized Government s#or. 
The Court ruled, however, that the Raja was allowed only 30 of 
these pail&t to the mmmd, thus reducing tho amount paid to him 
to about 15 maunds. In another case we find that tho Assistant 
Agent to tho Governor-General ordered in August 1852 the Eiija 
to realize rent at the rate of Us. 4 per dr& as in previous years, 
trom a judgment of the Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nag¬ 
pur m 1839 it appears that tho present measure of nn ard was 
formerly unknown,, and that it used to be measured by a much 
small or pa i Vi (about half its size) now known ns. katipattd, which 
contains 1 seer 9 ehittneka of rice. 

Lash rants are generally paid in four instalments, rff., -1 nnnnfi 
per rupee of rent in Aswin, 8 annas in Aghan, 2 annas in Uagh 
nod 2 annas, in CholL Rents in kind are payable in tbo montlifl 
u£ A glum, and Pans, evidently to suit the convenience of the 
tenants who get the full benefit of the yeeFe harvest by this 
time. If they arc not paid in these two Jmonths, the value has 
to be paid at the market price prevailing on the subsequent date 
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of payment. This ia the old custom, but the payment of produce 
rents has been practically stopped since tho estate came, In the 
time of R&jti lUmchoudm Dhal, under tho management of the 
Court of Wards and after that of the Encumbered Estates 
Department. Since then it has teen the practice to fix a cash 
rate for the dr& of rice or dh&n at the beginning of tho agricub 
tuial year, after a careful consideration of its market value r the 
tatnUi/m and pradh&n* are then directed to realise at tho rate 
fixed. The latter is lower than the ordinary bocar rates* presiim- 
ably in order to make some allowance lor the trouble of selling 
the produce in the markets and for unforeseen contingencies. 

It b reported that tenants whoso lands wore measured and 
assessed to cash rents in 1881 ftps still paying only about Ra. 12 
for one hal of laud, while a tenant who has continued to pay his 
rent in kind has now to pay a rent of the value of Rs, 60* or five 
times us much for tho same class and quantity of land with 
similar advantages. These figures are significant of the rise in 
the value of produce, and it is not surprising that during the 
present settlement applications have been hied in id mod every 
village for tho commutation of produce rents under section 61 of 
the Cbota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 

besides rent the ryots render a few rakttmM* (periodical JE**ii»aff 
services) or Abtedht (ceases). The common &&Kdb& are. ■(!} 

SriJitd sal&mi t f,*., a rupee payable to tho Raja on the first day 
of tho agricultural year ■ (5) gar A painaikij and (3) tarqf pattnt(ki, 
payable to the servants of the Bajfi; these charges are falling 
into disuse ; (4) Uda (gout), (5) bhtrA (sheep)* (6) bakri kttri 
(cosh) for sacrifices to the goddess Ran kin 1 at GhatriLa ; (7) nagml 
$iki or a four-anna bit to bo paid to tho Brahman who otters the 
sacrifices; (8) item *jhi\ (9) Sjfdmi tmfa xL and (10) Bhairah 
thanl for sacrifices and for use during the Diwuh I nja* etc.; and 
(11) ghoraddnd and biri t gram, etc,, for the ltaja*a homes. 

The above items are payable by almost all the prat to* (yt'Mir&It 
and ordinary), the tenants only contributing towards the cost of 
the bodts , bherd and ghi at a rate varying from 3 piee to one 
anna on the rupee of rent paid by each. The intermediate 
tenure-holders hnvo also to pay for bods or bherA and for 

9 1 miMtgOrb (free labour) is uncommon in Dhalbham and U Mtthr 
restricted chiefly to services rendered in constructing or repaying florin, 
tho houses and mdtknchahth of the proprietor at different centres. 

In tho *ar mohdl villages all such services have been commuted to 
a cash payment of R*. 2 pec Aalot land, called bethtrkshaU. In 
tho mtgad maMT also Ixlhbigfri is found only in rare oases ; in the 
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hhi* and prudhdni villages the serricea were commuted when the 
estate was managed hr the Encumbered Elates Department and a 
rate filed for each praitham tenancy ; this was mainly done in the 
Tillages of the Banghaghra turn/. Thera era a very few villages 
w^th petty landlords of Brahman or Manila! class, where services 
are taken from the tenants at the time of ploughing, digging, 
transplanting, threshing, stacking granaries, ete. In the bit 
uiohdl villages, in addition to the produce rent, the commuted 
value of services, and the father kahili mentioned above, a cash 
rent called (anti is realised at the rate of Es, 2 per besides 
bxtti I at the rate of Be. I per hdl t and liteiu-kar or rent for 
homestead lands at the rata of 4 aunaa to 6£ annas per house. 
The marginal table shows in tears and chit tacks per rupee 

the mintiat aver¬ 
ages of the prices 
of staple food- 
grains and salt 
for the decade 
MUG —1805 and 
for the lost two 
year?. The rise 
of prices in recent years has been noticed throughout Bengal, 
and is not peculiar to Singhbbvim* 

The marginal table shows the dally wages paid for different 

classes of Labour 
in the last fort¬ 
night of March 
in the years 
mentioned. It 
should bo added 
that superior 
ertmma are 
very scarce 
in the district, 
and that the 
Forest Depart¬ 
ment contract¬ 
ors, m t pur¬ 
chasers of timber, 
can not get labour 
for leas than 4 
aunaa a day, the 
oUieial rates be¬ 
ing 3 annua 
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for departmental work. The Hob do not employ carpenter* or 
blacksmith®, but themselves do any rough joinery or smithy-wort 
that may bo required. It h also a general custom to pay agricul¬ 
tural labourers in kind.^., eo many seers of paddy and so many 
pots of rice-beer per diem. Thus, a ploughman, if he provides hie 
™ plough and osen, is usually given hie daily wages in paddy 
and, whether he is paid in <^h or kind, an allowance of hamhd 
liquor in addition to his wages Frequently, however, he is a 
farm servant living in the cultivator’s house like one of the family; 
in such cases, ha is given wages in kind at harvest time besides 
a certain amount of clothing. 

Regarding the supply of labour Mr. Foley writes a* follows strux 
in his Jfoport on Labour in fienffal ( 1906 ) ‘‘The Hob, who UMCi 
number 232,743, live mostly in the Kolhan in the weal of the 
district i they are well off, have land at eitremely cheap rat®, 
and there is plenty of cultivable land for them to take up. Them 
is no reason why they should migrate, and It would probably be 
difficult to induce them, as they have no love of making money. 

Tho east of tho district, Dbnlbhum, is populated mostly by 
Santalp, Bhumij and Kumils, and is similar to the southern part 
of Miubhilm, only it is more sparsely populated It would pro¬ 
bably be more difficult to obtain miuera frmi Dbalbhum than 
from tho south of MiubhCm. Singhhbism is not to be recom¬ 
mended as afield of recruitment for any industry,' It may be 
added, however, that the location of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at KMimali seems certain to increase the local demand 
for labour. At present, some of the Dalra tea gardens have 
a connection in the district, but though there is a field for 
emigration, there ere comparatively few emigrants, for the 
population is sparse, laud is cheap, and the people arc fairly well 
off according to their standard. 

All accounts agree in attesting an almost unique advance in Itarniui. 
the standard of civilization and material comfort of the people of ™" 1 
the Kolhan during tho last half century. Writing in 1361, the 
Deputy Commissioner, Dr. Have*, reported: *' I shall briefly Kolb in. 

state what improvements the Kols have made under our rule. e 
have not very far to loot hack when wheat, the different kinds of 
oil-seeds, and some of the most, common necessaries of life were 
unknown in this district. The staple food of the Kol was rice 
and salt, and dal was a luxury; and even with this scanty food ho 
observed a certain amount of economy, as, for instance, the grain 
of the rice wee the morning meal, and the^jw furnished him his 
boor in the evening. Comparing a Kol of the past with one of 
the present day, I must make bold to differ entirely with all my 
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predecessors, and with Mr. Ricketts, as, I think, we have civilized 
him a good deal. lie has improved vastly in his cultivation, 
though there is much room yet for improvement. The aversion 
to dealing with the “ seeds ” is very much lees, and a number of 
mafidjans annually visit the country, and take away oil and other 
seeds and jungle products at a value certainly 100 per cent, more 
than existed a few years back.” Nine years later, Captain Gar- 
bett described the Kol villages as “ perfect pictures of comfort and 
prettiness”, adding that “the brisk attendance and business done 
at markets, the increasing use of brass instead of earthen utensils, 
the more common wearing by the women of a better description of 
«dri, and a dozen other indications, in themselves perhaps slight 
but important in the aggregate, all attest the growing progressive 
prosperity of the people.’ Again, in 1888 the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Renny, declared:—“The Koli of the present day are 
as prosperous a people as there are to be found in India. Their 
material condition has improved to a marvellous extent within 
the past ten years. They are well fed, well clothed and well 
housed, and as happy as the day is long.” 

In the latter year there was a special enquiry into the material 
condition of the people, the results of which were reported as 
follows by the Deputy Commissioner, who, taking the holdings 
of 20 ryots at random, found that on the average each was a little 
leBS than 12 acres. “ From enquiries made by me, I learnt that 
the average yield of an acre of rice land is 25 maunds and 30 
seers, and that the average value of the produce per acre is Kb. 17, 
at the rate of 1$ maunds per rupee. From the above figures it 
will be found that a ryot receives from his rice lands alone, 
on an average, Rs. 204 per annum. This by itself is no mean 
inoome, and when you add to it the profits derived from the crops 
sown on the uplands, such as oil-seeds, pulses, millets, etc., and 
take into account the large quantity of edible fruits, flowers and 
roots the forests provide free of cost, I think I may safely say 
that the agriculturist in the Kolhan is a prosperous man. 
These remarks apply to all classes who inhabit the Kolhln but 
with greater force to the aboriginal tribes, who, in addition to 
large and productive tenures and a light assessment, enjoy the 
privilege of brewing their own ole without taxation. Money 
not being very plentiful in the KolhAn, it is not easy to compute 
what proportion of their produce the ryots convert into hard cash. 
Here barter is the custom. The clothes they wear, their livestock, 
consisting of pigs, sheep, goats, pigeons, etc., and even plough 
cattle, are acquired by barter. Beyond lots of good food, the 
people indulge in few luxuries. Their rice-beer, to which they 
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that a quarter of the rice produced in the Kolh&n is used 
for brewing it. The habit of drinking this liquor does not, as a 
rule, lead to drunkenness, hut it causes a good deal of waste, 
especially during festivals such as the M&ghi. On the other 
hand, the needs of the Hoe are small. Earthen pots and dried 
hollow gourds have for generations past been his only household 
utensils, and those who are well-to-do are content with two meals 
daily (at noon and at night), consisting merely of boiled rice and 
ddi , tdk or vegetables. The poorer classes cook their food once a 
day in the evening, keeping some over for the midday meal, and 
eke out their scanty fare by edible jungle products. 

Perhaps, however, a clearer idea of the economic condition of 
the people can be gathered from the figures obtained at the last 
. settlement showing the average area cultivated by each ryot, 
lie has a holding of 4*2 acres, consisting of 1*8 acre of herd 
land. 0 8 acre of bdd and 1*8 acre of yord. If he grows rice 
on the whole of this, the outturn will be 25 2, 13*2 and 16*2 
maunds respectively—in all, 54*6 maunds. Deducting 9 maunds 
for seed, he has about 45 maunds of rice for a family of 
persons ; and if rice sells even as low as Its. 2 a maund, he will 
have Us. 90 for their support. 

l*or»hit The material condition of the people in the I’orah&t estate is 
described as follows by the Settlement Officer, Mr. J. A. Craven :— 
** I think there can be no doubt on the whole that the material 
condition of the people is satisfactory. Poverty is with us every¬ 
where, but the general absence of beggars, except in the bazars, 
is remarkable. The Kola seem to succumb rapidly to disease, and 
their avernge life must be short. At the.same time, rents are 
low, crops are good, and markets are in many parts good and 
accessible. The Dikkua are generally well off, and there is no 
reason why the Kol should not be equally so, were he only more 
thrifty and careful in his cultivation, and less addicted to 
observing so religiously his too numerous paraba or days of 
festivity cum religion:—a small modicum of the latter, by the 
way, to an unconscionable amount of the former. The sacrificial 
offerings to Bongat and departed spirits are perhaps almost as 
common as ever, and if theft is not so frequent as before in order 
to provide a sacrifice, the Kola frequently run into debt to obtain 
it. I have found good fields, mortgaged for a goat required for 
a sacrifice, remaining unredeemed for over ten years in the hands 
of the mortgagee on account of the poverty or apathy of the 
mortgagor. In any case, we may safely say the Kol has consider¬ 
ably improved, and though he lags somew’hat sadly in the rear in 
the race of evolution, he has had much headway to make up.’* 
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The only detailed information available regarding the material DU. 
condition of the people in Dhalbhum ia contained in a report 
Biibmitted by the Manager in 1888 , in which he rammamed the 
roanlt of special inquiries on the eubjeot as follows 1 

“The condition of the people engaged exclusively in 8gncul- 
ture may be said to vary according to the area of land cultivated 
by each fumily. The larger the size of the ryot’s holding, the 
greater ia the margin of profits available for the maintenance of 
his family; and as the number of persons dependent on a well- 
to-do ryot cultivating a large holding is not larger, in proportion 
to his profits, than the number dependent on a poorer ryot culti¬ 
vating a smaller holding, the former are far better off than the 
latter as to finding a living from the profits of the ry ot ’ 8 holdings. 

The caste or tribal conditions of the ryots have often an import¬ 
ant bearing on their condition in life. A iSantal or Bhumij, 
as a rule, supplements the profits of his cultivation by the income 
he derives from the sale of fowls, swine or other small cattle, 
such as goats and sheer; but an orthodox Hindu ryot, a Goili 
or R&jput or Teli, for instance, has religious or social prejudices 
against the rearing even of the less objectionable cattle, such as 
sheep and goats, for the purpose of salo. The former can eke 
out his means of subsistence by living upon the flesh of the fowls 
and cattle he rears, but the latter would depend chiefly on the 
inoome he derives from the salo of such cattle as he may rear 
without prejudice to his ,own caste, and this ho can do only 
whore there is a ready market for them. In rural tracts, remote 
from towns, where there are no markets for the sale of live-stock, 
tho Hindu ryot has scarcely any inducement to rear it on any 
large scale. It would appear from the reports received by me 
that about one-half the agriculturists are in a ohronio state of 
indebtedness to their mahdjnns. My own enquiries, however, tend 
to show that this proportion is rathor below* tho mark, and that 
about ten-sixtoenths of this class are hopelessly indebted. It is 
a common saying in the pnrgana that the chdsit (agriculturists) 
cultivate their lauds for their tnahdjan «. 

“Tho mainstay of the ryot is the winter rice crop of Decem¬ 
ber. After payment of rents and eessw by the sale of o portion 
of the crop, and returning the loan of grain prev.ously taken 
from the mahdjan with tho usual addition of one-half of the 
advance, the portion of the produce left for the maintenance of 
the ryots and their families enables them as a rule to live upon it 
for only four months, viz., from Agrahayan to Phalgun (December 
to March). With Chait commences the strain. The ryot agam 
resorts to the mahdji* for an advance of gram, and lives upon the 
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advance supplemented (in the ease ol poorer ryots) by mahu* 
flowers Mid k,*H fruits, till BhSdra, when the harvesting of the 
bhadoi crops, viz., tins dh&n or early rice, mcthn t nuir*ti t etc , 
relieves the pressure,, and enables him to hold out till the nest 
KArtik. The interval between Chad and Bb&dra is usually the 
hardest time for the bulk of the ryots, and during this period 
they can seldom afford to eat two full meals of grain a day*” 

From this it would seem that the ryots am usually able to 
dear of! their debts cadi year, and to start again with fresh loans. 
Further, the Deputy Comm isrio tier considered that the condition 
of the cultivators was better than the above account would imply* 
He described the people as “ fairly prosperous ” and said— 4 ' 1 saw 
no indications of want anywhere, and though 1 did receive com¬ 
plaints against tho oxeessiveness of tho land assessment and the 
operation oi the income tax I saw nothing to raise even a suspi¬ 
cion that the people were half-starved or poverty-stricken. On 
tho contrary, 1 wag very greatly surprised to find them looking 
so well nourished, so well clothed and so comfortably housed, 
considering tho manner in which the estate had been mismanaged 
during previous yeans." 

The condition of the agricultural labourers was described as 
follows -—** On tho whole, this class is better off than the poorer 
agriculturists. Even tho poorest of the latter cannot do without 
the help of his Krhhdn or muiid, and though himself pinched by 
want of a sufficiency of food* he takes care to keep bis krhhdn 
on and in good humour* Indeed, the life of a poor ryot is a life 
of constant Bell-denial, endured with a philosophic contentment* 
My enquiries show that about a tenth of the number of the 
agricultural labourers cultivate small holdings of an average 
tizz 0 f 2 biff Ads each, in addition to their working in the fields 
of their employers. These holdings are locally called da/and 
lands, and arc cultivated with implements and cattle borrowed 
from their employers* Those who depend upon the labourer’s 
wages for support usually find a hard time of it after the harvest¬ 
ing of the winter rice erope, when they have no work to do 
in the fields. At this time they go to the jungle and find a 
living by selling fuel. Thee, also, the children and tho less 
able-bodied of the poorer members of this class usually betake 
themselves to begging, and are called or poor people, 

us distinct from tho class of professional beggars* 

As regards the artisan class, the Manager wrote; “I hav'- 
littlo to say regarding this class* Its chief subdivisions. are 
carpenters, foh&ys or ironismiths, oil-pro ssera, and weavers. They 
are very unequally distributed in the villages. The carpenters 
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nnd fait fir* are usually found in the larger Tillages inhabited by 
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CHATTEE X, 

MINES, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

The exLstenoa of eopper in Singhbhiim seems first to have been 
brought to notice in 1S53 by Mr. Jones, who ™ then engaged 
In investigations regarding the coal of Bengal, in a paper on the 
subject published in the Amat to JUwarahet of that year* He 
conjectured that copper might be found in Dhalbhiim near Raj % 
doliA—a conjecture which lias been proved to be well founded— 
but did not state the source of his information. In 1854 Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) J. G, Haughton, Principal Assistant at 
Chaihtaa, gave a full account of the copper veins and old mines 
in the district in a paper published in The Journal of the ArnaUr 
Society of Bmqrth In this paper he stated that in 1847^he 
ascertained beyond a doubt that copper existed in Singhbhum, 
and had a small quantity of the ore ruddy smelted. Since then, 
the jamindira of Dhalbhiim and Saraikela had turned their atten¬ 
tion to the matter, and some 40 or 50 maunds of the metal wore 
extruded annually during the dry season. An English gentleman 
had endeavoured in 1852 to obtain a lease of the mines both in 
Samikeli and Dhalbhiim, bat was not successful, for the zammdara, 
on whom Captain Haughton strongly urged the advantage of 
employing European skill and capital, objected, saying that the 
S&hib-foj;, ones admitted, soon became makers of Owir estates.” 
In the same year (1854) the mines were visited and reported 
on by Mr. H, Ricketts, c.s., who suggested to Government that 
“a small sum be expended in working for a short period in order 
thoroughly to teat the produce, and to show the people of the 
country how to turn the veins to the best advantage.'’ 

Captain llaughton’s paper attracted the notice of two 
Calcutta merchants, who resolved to start mines in Binghbhum, 
and engaged M. Kuril Sboekr, an eminent mining geologist, 
to make investigations on the spot. In 1857 a Company was 
started, mining oommoiioed at Landu and JimjorA, and fine raw 
ere was turned out at the rate of from 1,200 to 1,3 ul> cwts. 
a month, and delivered in Calcutta by way of Parulla and Fttml- 
ganj. "From the first, however, the enterprise was conducted on 
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which, leaving 0 ‘ h ^ t toSh tto estates of the Btju of Khar- 
and Dhnlblium; then bending round gradually 
loTuth-^ and ultimately to ~uth.it disapptars under the 
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alluvium of Midnapore. The principal ranges composing this 
spur ore of quartzite, upon which incrustations of the oopper 
salts are occasionally found ; but the ore which has been worked 
is, with a few exceptions to bo noted hereafter, associated only 
with schists. Measured along the strike, these copper-bearing 
rooks extend for a distance little short of 80 miles. Copper ores 
have not been discovered west of Lopso; bat there is no 
geological reason why they should not bo found for many 
miles farther in that direction in the Chota Nagpur high¬ 
lands.”* It has recently been discovered that, as suggested 
by Dr. Ball, the copper-bearing band extends further to the 
west, for it has been traced by Mr. Hallowes for some 10 
miles west of Lopso to the Brahman! river near Duarparum 
(22° 45 ; 86* 380.t 

As regards the character of the ores, their modo of occur¬ 
rence and the prospects of successful exploitation Dr. Ball 
wrote:—** Reviewing tho evidence on both sides, tho legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn would seem to be that the copper of 
Singhbhum in all probability occurs both iu lodes and as u 
deposit disseminated throughout the materials which compose 
the schists. Although rich ores exist, their mode of occurrence 
is so capricious and uncertain, that working them must uooessarily 
involve an enormous expenditure. Ores of very much inferior 
quality, if they occurred with a continuous unbroken lead, which 
could steadily be followed up by the miners, might, even under 
various unfavourable conditions existing in Singhbhum, be worked 
with profit. M. Stoehr distinctly speaks of good ore having been 
fonnd at many points, but in nearly all cases an unusual richness 
of the deposit proved to be purely local and confined to nests 
which were speedily worked out, and unremuuerative oopper- 
permeated schist mot with farther down. Many of the ancient 
mines have been so thoroughly worked out that it is often im- 
posnble to find more than mere particles of carbonate incrustations. 
It may be argued with an apparent amount of plausibility that 
the ancient mines, their number and extent, indicate a prosperous 
condition of the industry at some former period. Wo do not, 
however, know under what circumstances they were worked. In 
the early times, to which they seem chiefly to belong, copper may 
have possessed a value, relative to the precious metals, much higher 
than it does at present. And, again, although it may have paid 
parties of natives to work with their simple furnaces, which could 
without loss be relinquished, when the supply of ore failed, and 

* Uec. Geol. 8anr. lad., HI, 95. 

t Bk. GcoL Sarr. lad. (1907;, XIXV. 34. 
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i v Nadup) near Ealimiti in BkatbhiiiD, the result a of which are 
described as follows:— 

u >So far as they go* these borings demonstrate a drawback that 
is a common failing among the ore-deposits in. Peninsular India, 
rk. t abundant material widely disseminated, instead of concen¬ 
trated in a way that would permit of economic exploitation* The 
diilused character of the ore accounts for the apparently extensive 
nature of the ancient workings that mark the outcrop. The 
conspicuous, highly-coloured carbonates probably occurred scattered 
over wide zones; but no one now knows how much copper wna 
obtained from these quarrying operations, of which no historical 
record is preserved. Another feature shown by the diamond- 
d rilling is the general constancy in dip of the copper-bearing 
bands; had there been more disturbance of the nocks, however, 
there might possibly have been developed the compensating 
feature of richer concentration. The most favourable results 
obtained in 1907 were those at 392 to 404 feet in the Kudamdiha 
drill-hole; but it is impossible to say without further work along 
the strike whether this is a mere local swelling of tho lode or a 
fair representation of it in this locality* Similarly, the less 
favourable results elsewhere may give an unfair idea of the 
deposits tested; it will be the business of those who take up 
concessions to extend the Geological Survey work by furl her 
prospecting where, as at Kadamdiha, the expenditure of more 
money would be a reasonable venture. Further borings are now 
in progress near itfitigiira and T-aukiste, and the completion of 
these will complete the programme as fur as the Geological Survey 
is concerned.”* 

Until I8S8+ the auriferous deposits of Singhbhum and other 
parts of Chota Nagpur appear to have attracted the attention 
only of scientist a, but in that year the discovery of rich alluvial 
specimens in the Son Spot valley in the north of Smghhhdm 
caused a little 11 pmpecting ” to be carried on in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the public excitement thus gradually aroused culmi¬ 
nated in a memorable li beom ” some two yeans later. Before 
October 1390 some fifteen or sixteen companies had been formed, 
comprising namoa—Bat bum, Pat pat, Dhadki, Sonapet, etc. — that 
are even now'only too well remembered. Within three months 
thirty-two companies with an aggregate capital of 151 lakhs of 
rupees, or a little less than a million pounds sterling, were in 

* Uncords of <!«>!<*:c»l Survey of Jud3*, XXX VLI, 20 31. (1908) 

t This amount of tho gold minet ia extracted from 2*Af Amn/rfU •* Ot^ur- 
rgatti uf Chet & A'&$pnr t tj J. Molrolu 3d ■cluren,. £, lc, ( Rtcordt uf tit 

OcoLoglml Survey of India, Yol. XXXI, Part 2 # 1004, 
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existence; Urge and valuable reefs wen? daily being discovered ; 
great sums were squandered on useless mining machinery; and a 
paper specially devoted to the subject was published. In short, 
there were exhibited all those extravagances of opinion and oE 
capital ’which always characterize the first ” L boom in an agri¬ 
cultural or commercial community. All the while, shares were 
being sold at many times their nominal value, confidence being to 
a great extent sustained by the monthly production of a small 
bar of gold from one mine. Early in 1892, however, it wits 
accidentally discovered that the crushings of this mine, the only 
producer, had been systematically “salted” by certain persona 
connected with the local management. Hitherto, the conduct 
of prospecting and mining operations had been, with one or two 
notable exceptions, entrusted to men ignorant of the subject; 
but, with the collapse of the above company, expert advice 
was sought, and being unfavourable, “extinguished the last 
smouldering embers left by the raging fires of the boom/' 
By the end of 1892, there were not more than a couple of the 
numerous mining companies left, and these were dragging 
out a very precarious existeneo. It is quite impossible at the 
present time to ascertain the true yield of the veins worked 
during the boom, if indeed any of the gold returned was native 
and not adventitious; but whatever the amount, it must have 
been very small. Of late year* attempts have from time to time 
been made to resuscitate I he Sonapot companies, and a limited 
amount of work has been done on the gold-quartz veins of 
Pahardihfi, near Amndpur. where a small “patch" of nch golden 

specimens was discovered. , . . 

Washing operations are carried on mainly during the rains, 
when water is abundant and is exercising a certain amount of 
concentrating force in the stream beds: for the native Washer 
concerns himsdf only with ihe gold at or near the surface. 
The actual operations are performed mainly by persons known 
os Jhoras. In some places, r.*., at Sonapet, the women alone 
wahh, such labour being considered beneath the dignity of men. 
In the neighbourhood of Forihat the men alone wash, obtaining 
during the rains as much as three or four annas per diem. 

The actual methods of gold recovery vary but little over the 
whole area. When the waters are low, work is conducted in 
the stream beds, u spot being selected where Lbe numerous crevice* 
between the boulders of a corow gravel, and the consequent 
formation of eddies, have facilitated the deposition of the gold 
carried by the current The boulders are thrown aside, and 1 he 
comparatively small quantity of sand Left behind is craped up 
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with same care, the opera'tan being performed with a flat, pointed 
iron hook (k'tiw), about two inches wide at its widest port. 
This hook is especially useful in scrap!op sand and gravel from 
a decomposed rock bottom, a practice invariably foLlowe-d by the _ 
Jboris. * During the mine, when the streams are flooded, the 
Band concentrated in cort mis and in the tiny watercourses on 
tbe hill slopes is cc Heeled and washed* The washing apparel ns 
used is simple and invariable in form, consisting merely of a 
tballow wooden tray, called a pdHo, made from the wood of the 
gamftari tree (GmeHna arbma, Koxb.), about 32 inches long and 
J6 inches wide, “dished" to a depth of two to two and a half 
inches. Those used by women and children are smaller, the 
aize being proportioned to the individual. I ho larger trays 
enable about 40 lb. of gravel to be washed at a time* 

The dish when filled is placed in water about a foot deep, 
and the gravel thoroughly loosened and mixed under water, 
both hands bring used. The varied movements thus imparted 
to the gravel enable the grid and heavier sonde to sink to the 
bottom, leaving the coarse pebbles on the surface. Those are 
thrown aside with a angle sweep of the hand, as also are the 
uppermost sands, and the residues are treated much more care¬ 
fully. Placing the left hand under tho dish, the washer gives 
the contents a somewhat elliptical motion, taking care to use 
sufficient water, and sweeping off, from time to time, the lighter 
gravels os they come to the surface. When the sands have thus 
been sufficiently reduced, the dish, with its major axis horizontal, 
is tilted to ono side, the residues ore disposed to form as long 
and as narrow a band as possible, and water is Gamed with the 
right hand along the length of the small quantity that now 
remain*, in eider to expose any large grains of gold that may 
be present. Satisfied on this point, the washer rests the dish 
on the palm of the left hand and imparts to it a gentle recipro¬ 
cating motion, at the same time causing, with tho rigid hand, 
a gentle etreaui of water to flow over the concentrates. In the 
result, a few yellow grains are left at the head of the trail of 
blarit sand* These nr* carefully transferred to a piece of a 
broken earthenware vessel, to he washed quite free from sand 
and to be melted into a small bead at the end of the day’s w ork. 

"When the washer has much fine gold, and when the waters 
are muddy, as after rain, the Ghssis of Porahat (for the practice 
Is not everywhere followed}, in making a final separation of gold 
and sand in the potsherd, use on Infusion of the leaves of a well- 
know a climbing plant instead of water. The plant is known 
variously to the Kols as Atwff# t Ltinyi or Atif iu, and to botanists 
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as Comiretum decandrum, It is one of the commonest creepers 
of the neighbourhood, growing on the banks of every stream, 
and is easily recognisable by its white terminal bracts, and by 
its overpowering honey-like odour when in fall bloom in January. 

As used by the washers, the modus opcrandi appears to be os 
follows. Several leaves of the Atinga are rubbed between the 
hands until a greenish fluid is expressed, forming a copious 
lather with water. The froth having bren removed, the liquid is 
poured into the potsherd, and a swirling motion given to the 
contents. The gold being thus oolleoted in the centre, the 
potsherd is tilted to one side, causing the black sand to run in 
that direction. At the next instant the liquid is brought back and 
carries the gold in a collected mass before it. No mechanical 
operation could be neater or cleaner, and it appears that the 
complete success of the method is due as much to the dexterity 
of the operator as to any inherent property of the infusion. 

The amount of gold secured is so small, that, even at the moat 
favourable spots in the best rivers and streams, the native washers, 
with hard work, rarely make more than three annas per diem. 

Of these favourable spots the most frequented are at Patkum 
and along the Subornarekhi river in the Soni Nadi at Son&pet; 
and at and near Porihit on the Sanjai river. The locality lost 
mentioned appears to support the greatest number of washers, and 
though they speak of earning large sums (for them), they were 
very eager to work for Mr. Maclaren at 4 annas per diem : 
their average earnings must consequently be much leas. In 
other places, tho washers are so poor that they may be said merely 
to exist on tho produoe of their labour. 

Beyond traditional evidence, there is little to show that the Anciaat 
auriferous deposits were worked to any great extent by the orkia «*- 
•» ancients.** 8uoh pits and shafts as they may havo excavated 
in the course of their searches have long /igo been filled to the 
surface, and their site is marked at the present time only by 
shallow depressions which, judging from external appearances 
alone, might with equal justice be referred to the uprooting 
of forest trees By far the mo3t interesting relios of the 
gold-seekers of bygone centuries are their rude stone imple¬ 
ments for crushing, which lie scattered over many parts of 
Singbbhum end GAnepur. To theso a considerable amount of 
attention has been given by Mr. F. H. Smith* of the Geological 
Survey, in view of their importance in indicating the spots most 
vigorously worked by the ancients and hence those considered by 
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them the richest. The modern native washer has no explanation 
of the origin of these implements : to him they are detlog te 
patthar (the stones of the gods) and have fallen from the sky. 

Mr. Smith distinguishes three forms of stones, each of which 
was used for a particular purpose. Taking them in the order in 
which they were probably used, the first comprises flat stones, 

4 to 5 inches broad, 1 to 2 inches thick, and all showing on one 
side or the other, or on both, a saucer like, more or less oentral, 
depression. There is little doubt that these stones were used for 
breaking the quartz into small fragments preparatory to further 
treatment, but it is not quite clear how they were used for 
this purpose. Possibly, as Mr. Smith suggests, two were struck 
face to face, but it seems more probable that they were used 
singly, and as mortars, the operator placing the quartz in the 
depression and striking it with a hammer or with another 
stone. They indeed correspond exactly to the description given 
by R. B. Foote* of the ancient rock mortars used in gold- 
quartz crushing in Southern India. The stones generally used 
in this process were those which were ground flat in the later 
operation of reducing to powder the quartz fragments. The 
quartz, having thus been broken as small as possible, was trans¬ 
ferred to a large, flat stone, from 1 to 2 feet in length and 
breadth. On this flat surface the fragments wore ground to 
powder by attrition beneath a small, flat stone 4 to 5 inches 
brood, held in tho palm of the hand as a muller, and to which 
a reciprocating motion to and from the operator was given. 

For all three forms of stone, compact, hard rocks—fine-grained 
diabase, or felsite, or quartzite—were preferred. As a result of 
continued grinding in a fixed direction, long, shallow grooves 
have been formed on the surfaces of the lower, larger stones. 
These grooves are generally about 18 inches long, 4 to 8 inches 
brood, and 1 to 2 inohes deep. Since every suitable surface on 
each stone was utiliz^l, it is by no means uncommon to find 
stones bearing two or throe such grooves, each of the latter being 
successively abandoned as it became too deep for effective work. 
The small hand stones ore correspondingly worn, presenting 
curved or flat surfaces according to the amount of attrition to 
which they have been subjected, and the nature of the groove in 
which they were last worked. 

These stones are not restricted to one locality, but are found in 
spots widely separated in Singhbhum and G4ngpur, and generally 
in tho heart of the jungle. Occasionally they occur closely 
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grouped in flat, open spaces near water, when they probably mark 
the sites of tho villages of the ancient gold-miners. In several 
places, many hundreds of grooved and worn stones are to be seen 
together; and from ll&jubasa to tho south-east of Raurkela station, 
and from Kati&r, 15 miles north-east of Goilkera station, Mr. Bmith 
reports* more than a thousand at each place. Near the cooped 
stones traces of old workings were almost invariably found, though 
often the amount of gold in tho quartz and quartz shoodings would 
nppear to be quite insufficient to account for the great numbers of 
grooved stones in the vicinity. The prospecting operations of the 
ancients were confined almost entirely to the “sheadings” (quartz 
debris) and to tho outcrops of tho quartz veins. Tho quartz of 
both was carefully broken to the size of a walnut, and, if one may 
judge from tho numerous heaps containing absolutely barren white 
quartz, the fragments wore carefully scanned for visible gold, while 
all ferruginous ganguo stuff was put on one side for transport to 
the villago or to water, where tho further pulverisation and subse¬ 
quent washing were doubtless performed by the women. In no 
oaso in Chota N&gpur, investigated either by Mr. Smith or by 
Mr. Mnolaren, were deep ancient workings discovered comparable 
in the slightest degree with those of Mysore or even with those of 
the Wynaad. The deepest uncovered reached a depth of no more 
than 15 feet, on argument of no little importance when considering 
the potentialities of this region from on auriferous point of 
view. 

As regards the possibilities of successful gold mining Prospect*. 
Mr.Maclaren writes:—“It maybe stated that there is not exposed 
at the present moment, nor has there ever been exposed, in tho 
whole of Choti Nagpur a single gold mining proposition; and 
further, there are but two or three doubtful prospecting proposi¬ 
tions. The latter are, in order of apparent promise, (a) the high 
range between Manoharpur, on the Bengal - N § g p ur Railway, and 
Amkua, some six miles south-east of Manoharpur station, and (6) 
tho country along the lino connecting Sonipet with Sausal, and 
lying about three miles south of the diabase outcrop, with which it 
would appear that, the deposition of gold is more or loss intimately 
connected. Tho Ankua range promises well for prospecting by 
reason of the coarse gold to be found in all the streams flowing 
from the range north-west towards the villages of Fatarb&sa and 
Gundria, and in the Suklia Nadi, flowing south-east from the same 
source, and further, by reason of the large veins in the vicinity. 

Some at least of the latter are auriferous, for a fragment from the 
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cap oI a reef was picked up in the Stikba Nadi which showed very 
rich gold. Of the second area nothing mors favourable can bo said 
than that it is the source of the gold of the S^ai Nadi and of the 
Sanjat river, and the whole ci the gold of those streams may have 
been furnished by thin and valueless veins similar to those of 
Saasal.” 

Turning to the question of the recovery of gold from alluvial 
deposits, Mr. Mac-lari-n considers that the outlook is not hopeful. 
Generally speaking, ” hydraulicting,” as, practised elsewhere, 
ia impossible owing lo lock of water and poverty of good content ; 
and dredging wool 3 be no more successful owing to the rocky 
nature of the river bottoms, periodical floods, and the poor gold 
content of the gravels. Finally, Mr. Mat-loren writes: —“It 
must always be remembered that the foregoing observations are 
the result of a single season^ work over a very nude area, and that 
the conclusions arrived at are, therefore, naturally liable to modi¬ 
fication on the production of fresh data derived from a closer 
investigation. There may be, hidden away in the dense forest 
and covered up by the soil and by the vegetation of centuries, 
quart £ veins rivalling in richness those of (Southern India. Cer¬ 
tainly it wore the supremo height of folly to deny the possibility. 
But, with the data at hand, there can be only one conclusion, fir;, 
that, with two doubtful exceptions—and that only in the manner 
indicated^*there is little scope for the legitimate investment of 
capital in the recovery of the gold of Chota Nagpur, whether from 
its sands or from its quartz veins. And further, whatever bonanzas 
the future may disclose for European exploitation, this at least 
is certain, that the greater portion of the auriferous deposits of 
that province must, of necessity, from their poverty, be left to the 
native washer, forming for him a reserve that, though it will never 
raise him to affluence, will always lift him beyond the grasp of 
famine.” 

Iren ore is frequently found on the surface, usually on hill 
slope** and is worked in places. Four iron mines at Tumradih, 
Tulsa, Kuduhn and Hukogara in Dholbhum belong to the Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited, and in the quinquennium 
ending in 1904 ’Od the average annual output was 7,641 tons, the 
labour force averaging 504 persons. In 1907 altogether 11,036 
tons, valued at a lakh of rupees, were extracted, and the average 
doily number of per sons employed was 300. No machinery was 
employed, the mines being merely surface workings, and the ores 
being found at a depth of 2 to 20 feet* In 1908 the total out¬ 
put woe 18,907 tons, and the average daily number of persons 
employed was 666* 
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Prospecting licences for manganese in the Kolhan Govern- Mo¬ 
ment estate have been granted, and in 1907 one firm was able * 
to raise about 2,000 tons as against 1,000 tons m the pre™us 
year, valued at Rs. 3 per ton at the pit’s mouth. Messrs. Martin 
and Company hold prospering licenses for iron ore, manganese 
and chromite in this district, but not much manganese of value 
has been discovered, though it is reported that irm ores of 
exoellent quality and apparently in considerable quantity have 
been found in the Buds and Notu bills. The Company has 
undertaken a survey for a light railway from Manohorpur to the 

foot of the hills. . . . 

In 1907-08 an attempt was made to work a new raioa mine in Mica. 

Dbslbbum ia Singhbhum. bat only 6 or 7 maunds of greon m.» 
wore raised. The Deputy Commi-sioner reports the. ibo mme 
could not bo worked more successfully owing to hard stone 

oovering the supposed mica veiu. . , . _ 

Soapstone U found in Dhalbhum, and made into pUtos. ^ 
tumbl-rs, images and the l.ke. but only on a smaU soldo. There 

are 11 quarries at work, leased out to private individual, which 

in 1907-0S gave employment to 310 labourers, the total value 0 

atone pots manufactured being Rs. 1«.5)0 No maobmory .. 
employed in working the quarries, as the shafts are not deep. 

Limestone occurs ia the form of nodular accretions called 
kanktr , and is not only a<ed for local purposes, but is also 
collected and burnt for export to places along the railway. Ihe 
Sutni Stone and Lime Corapauy holds a lease forkmestonem e 
Lota hill, and the quantity of lime exported during 19U7-0S was 
225 tons valued at Us. 2.096. The Deputy Commissioner reported 
that in that year the Company found some difficulty in getting 
labour owing to the demands of the coalfields and the opening of 
the Tata lion and Steel Company’s operations m the district. 

Messrs, lfoaro, Miller and Company of Calcutta hold a Law for 
limestone in the vicinity of Chaibas* in Singhbhum, but did not 
extract any limestone in 1907-08. It was reported that the 
development of their mine was delayed owing to uncertainty as 
to where railway transport facilities would be provided. 

Hitherto Singhbhum has been industrially one of the most Jimwc. 
backward districts in Bengal, but its position in this respec wi ^ 
*oon be changed by the erection of large iron and steel works ^ , t#tl 
near Kilimiti. These works are being erected by the Tata Irou Work., 
and Steel Company, Limited, which was registered in August 1907 
with a capital of 2* crores of rupees. The Company has secured 
the lease of 20 square miles of iron-ore lands in the Mayurbhanj 
State, and a considerable area in the Raipur district of the 
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Central Provinces* As a site for the now works, an area of about 
20 square miles of bind hits been leased or acquired in tho DhaB 
bbum estate at the junction of the Subarnarekht and KLaikai 
rivers near Kalimiti on the Bengal-N agpur Hail way. Sanction 
has been given for the construction of a railway from the works 
to the Ore fields in MajHrbbonj, and land has been purchased in 
the Jherria coal field far the development of the necessary collieries, 
while limestone quarries have been scoured in the J ubbulporo 
district, Consider able progress has been made in preparing 
the site for the erection of the works, and foundations for the 
blast furnaces and stool works are now (19091 being laid. 

The installation of these works marks an important stage in 
the history of iron manufacture in India, Hitherto the only 
successful Iron smelting works in India, conducted on European 
lines, have boon those belonging to the Bengal Iron and Stool 
Company at Barakar in Bengal The production of tho latter 
Company is limited to pig-iron, although an experiment was made 
in stool manufacture in 1906, Tho Tata Company, however, 
proposes to make steel production its thief object* The work 
will include blast furnaces and large steel rolling mills, and it is 
estimated that the plant will require a labour force of about 3,00 u 
men, over and above the thousands of labourers that will be 
employed at the Company's collieries, limestone quarries and iron 
ore mines* With reference to this attempt to establish the iron and 
steel industry of India on a scientific basis, the following remarks 
made a few years ago at a Budget Debate by Sir J. Hewett, now 
Ueutenaut-Grovornor of the United Provinces and then Member of 
the Viceroy's Council, are of interest — 

4 ‘ The scheme owes its inception to tho far-sighted views 
of the late Mr. J, X Tata, who was undoubtedly the pioneer 
among Indians in the scientific organization of industries, and 
whoso name will he associated for ail time with the establish¬ 
ment of the Tata Institute for research. The Government of 
India have taken the liveliest interest in the late Mr* Tata's 
project, and they have determined to encourage it by making 
certain concessions which were asked for by Messrs, Tata and 
Sons, It is proposed to locate the works at Slm p on the Bengal- 
Nig pur Railway, and to bring the iron ore from a hill situated 
some fifty miles away from the railway in the Maylirbhanj State* 
The Government have agreed to construct a railway from the hill 
to the mein line; they have arranged with the Bengul-Nagpur 
Railway that the freight on raw materials required for the works 
nhall bo reduced to o ne-fifteenth of u pie per m&und, and that this 

* Tht J}Lci3 iiu wji* mharnpimfllj given up. 
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rate shall also apply In the owe ol the manufactured products sent 
to Calcutta for export. They have also engaged to take, for a 
term of tea year*, 20,000 tons of steel rails each year, provided 
that they are rolled to the required standard and supplied at a 
cost not exceeding that which would be incurred in importing 
rails of the same quality. 

“The Government of India have every hope that this venture 
will result in success, and, though they have limited their custom 
to a term of ten years in the first instance, this indicates no 
intention on their part of abandoning the purchase of rails at the 
conclusion of this period, provided that the conditions as regards 
quality and price are fulfilled. They have also no doubt that if 
Ste*l rails and other articles of good quality arc rolled at tho 
works, the demand for them will be groat, not only among the 
departments of Government, hut also among the railway eom- 
iMinies and the puhUo generally. The establishment of an iron 
and steel industry on a large scale will not only enable the, 
Government and the puhlio to purchase many steel articles oE 
local manufacture which arc now imported, but will also help to 
develop subsidiary industries, particularly those for the prodnctiou 
of coaldar and sulphate of ammonia, for both of which a ready 
market can be found in India.’' 

At present, the most import industry of the distant si he c™..» 
rearing 1 of looser cocoons, which is carried on evasively m Lhe • 
Kolhan. Smghbhuni and its neighbourhood have, indeed, been 
described ns the heart of the tusser-reariBg industry of the whole 
of India, where alone tusscr sericulture is pursued in its com¬ 
pleteness, and where some of the host practices prevail lha 
best cocoons and the largest quantity are Fenced here and 
sold in the Chaibasa Ait, which is attended by weavers and 
wMjam from Bhagulpur, l’atno, Birbhon., Hsrsr.bagb, Buikurfi. 
Buldwan, hluishidlbid, Bilaspur, Sambulpur, and the southern 
Marathi country, all seeking their stock of oocoons. Iho 
industry is chiefly earried on by Hoe as a subsidiary occupation 
to agriculture, and it is estimated that in the kolhin the average 

number engaged in it annually is 1,000- 

As regards the process of rearing, the tusscr moth (Anther ata 
mytitia) goes through the ordinary metamorphosis of ou imcct, 

Viz., the moth lays eggs, eggs give rise to caterpillars, caterpillars 
finally pupate or form cocoons made up of silk, whioli is tho 
tussor silk of commerce; and from the cocoons m due season 


• s, 0. Mulboji, Xqnrl » Ms Stale if Ms Twr SHi -tsS.ilry is 1*1 
a.'td (A* Cdufttfi fruitier (UXti). 
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the moths eclase to continue the life cycle. The largo wild 
cocoon of the jungle is nailed the muff a. When the muga is 
domesticated one year, it is called jaia duba, and, in the second 
and following year of dona cat ioation, the daba cocoon. Moths 
ectose from those three cocoons in May and June, and go through 
two life cycles in one year. The heat is called the amjpatia crop* 
and the second the ta radii crop. The ampulla cocoons are flimsy 
and would not repay reeling* so they are left as a seed 
crop to give the bars&ii crop of cocoons, from which silk is 
obtained. 

The moths eclose daring the months of May and June from 
3 or 4 tm. to 4 a.m. and tho males arc allowed to fly away, 
hut the females, if they are inclined to fly away, have their wings 
pinned, by means of n leaf* They arc placed on a branch 
in the open at night time, where the males come and pair with 
them, remaining attached for 18 to 24 hours. At about 5 r.u. 
the pair® are separated, the females being kept in bamboo 
baskets. They then begin to lay eggs, and continue to do eo 
for the three nest nights, each laying 150 or ISO eggs in all. 
Each night’s eggs are kept separate and placed in leaf recep¬ 
tacle-'. in which they hatch out into cater pillars. The caterpil* 
lara arc placed on daan trees, where they oat voraciously for 
40 daye and east their skins four times, Eight or ten days later 
they form flimsy cocoons colled vmpotin, The process already 
described is then repeated. Moths ectose in 20 to 30 days, 
males and females pair, eggs are laid, caterpillars hatch out and 
produce a second crop of cocoons called bar&ati* 

If the mugn doed not edoae in May and Juno but edoses in 
October, tho crop is called the bugmi crop and tho resultant 
cocoons ore called bmjui cocoons. These cocoons are formed in 
February and March and are smaller than tho dal a cocoons, 
but the silk is finer and liked by the trade. There id another 
cocoon, rolled forga or warm, that is supposed to he a distinct 
typo from the ntuga, but tho only distinction seems to he in the 
length of tho peduncle or stock of tho cocoon. The moth 
eolosos from the latter cocoons in July, goes through one life 
cycle, and forms cocoons in Xovember and December, 

The cocoons roared in this way ero very hard, and before 
silk can be obtained from them, they must bo boiled, after 
which they can be reeled into skeins and made into bales of 
three maunds each. They are sold at Chaibosa in lota of 1,280 
cocoons culled kahuna* It is computed that, in 10 l>7, 12,500 
k&haiu were exported to the Central Provinces, 12,000 kdhum 
went to Louia Payne & Company of Pertain pore and 8,000 
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kdham were purchased by mMjans. At the rata of one eaer 
per kAtian this would be equivalent to 270 bales o£ 3 mauuds 
each. In 1890, however, one buyer alone used to purcuase 
20,000 Wians t and other mft&j&M the eame amount, which would 
yield 333 bales. It is apparent therefore that the industry has 

declined. „ v _ _ *«, 

As regards- the causes ol the decline, Mr. N. G. Mukherjt, 
who made a special inquiry into the tnseer silk industry in 
1905, writes:— u According to the schedule of rates prevalent m 
the forests of Singhbhum, which U dated 1st December 1899, 
a royalty of 8 annas for every 10) OOCOOM is levied in the 
r**FYea Government forests in the Smghbhum Division. In 
former years tuerer-rearing used to bo done in forests, but now, 
owing lo this prohibitive duty, the rearing industry is conSued 
to village sites. Villagers pay a ckJ&Wi to* of lie. 1 per family, 
and though this tax, from its very nature, ia meant to permit 
the' cutting down of branchoa for cocoon-rearing purposes, 
obstruction is put by m ink is or village headmen to this practice, 
aa they have come to rogird all village trees as their properly. 
XuBsctT-reiLring is thus not so freely pursued in this district 
now as it was in the past; though at the same time it must be 
recognized that the opening up of milway communication has 
riven this industry a very groat impetus with the result that 
the trees on village sitea are used oftener than they should bo 
Trees need every other year give the best result, but the rearers 
cannot afford now to give any rest to their trees. The only 
rest the trees get now is when their worms die oil from disease 
when the boluucR of leaf remains on the trees to nourish ibeni 

Trees are dying oat faster on this account.” 

Mr. F. Smith, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bengal, also 
states i—'" Bearers of inswap cocoons have kept the same seed 
cocoons in hand for the last 19 years without renewing the stock 
from wild flood, with the result that deterioration has ret m, 
their stock bus become liable to guari* sod their cocoons have 
become poorer and do not contain as much Bilk as formerly. 
Eearets in France and Italy have the patience to wait ton 
months for the eggs to hatch and give cocoons of a const ant type, 
while Indian tusrer re irers do not like to wait for the ecloreon 
0 f the best moths (the wild fflwtftf) because of the uncertainty 
of eeloBion, but prefer their domesticated cocoons This ueenifl 
to me one of the chief reasons of the decline of tusser cocoon 
rearing in BengoL Formerly rearers used to repair to the 
forest for their new supply of reed cocoons every third or fourth 
year but they do not reem to have done this for the pas f . 
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9 or 10 years. It should be remembered here* also,, that nutga 
cocoons give poor silk that is not wanted in Europe, 

“ From 00 trees, il well managed and watched, we ought 
to get 3 bdhmu of coeoona. As one pollards the trees every 
second year, this means that, to t»l>t itb 3 ktihant an in £ ally* 
120 treeB will be required. At Es, 7 per k&han of cocoons, that 
means only Es. 2L per annum for the 120 trees. Each person, 
who grows eocoous, must pay so much iu each village for taking 
a fa or permit on to grow cocoons, with the result that this 
Its. 21 income is lowered. Now, when the rearers pollarded 
their trees, they found they had a ready marketable product— 
firewood—with which they had no risk to ran as with their 
cocoons. They soon found these more paying than the cocoons, 
and many trees are being killed annually by over-poll: in ling. 
This is another cause of the decline of the tusscr industry. 
Probably, however, the most important cause of the dcclino of 
tho tiiaser industry in Bengal is the low prices now obtaining 
for tusser silk/* 

As a remedial measure a model tusser silk-rearing station 
was established at Chaibfi&a in 1906, an area of 55 acres being 
taken up one mile outside the station. Here buildings have 
boon erected and young dmn trees (tho tree that tho tusser worm 
prefersi planted, every 10 feet apart. It Is proposed, to take in 
every year wild ttmga seed, domesticate it on the farm and 
issue the domesticated seed to rearers, who should then have 
no scruples as to the uncertainty of eclosion, as by domestication 
the moths eclose regularly in Hay and June* It is hoped that 
by this means their stock will be strengthened and the decline 
stopped,* 

The other industries of the district are of little economic 
importance. Coarse cotton cloths and blankets are woven by 
tho village weavers on loom? of a primitive type. They are 
strong and durable, and arc therefore preferred by the lower 
classes to machine-made stuffs. Plates, bowls, cups and 
tumblers are made of potstono both m Dhalbhum and the 
Kolb an. In the former estate the potstono is extracted from 
the hills of Tikri and I>igba in Taraf I)ump&r&, and is turned 
on rough lathes to the shape required. Tho products are 
exported to Calcutta, Puri and other places, but they are very 


■ AunmU II, pert m tbe CUilWi Tu**ax t^lk-nutatf St*tEou fur 1007-OS. 
Further dfLiiili will be feugil ld, Mr. K. U- Ifuklvrji'i M$nogri*p& Q* th* Silk 
faifiti */ fiem/al (1003), pp, 117-15? h 44<1 in ttut •amo writer'* Effort am thw 
St at* of iki Tit: ye r Silk Indnstrj itt Bengal natl tk* Cntral Proximo** (HAfr). 
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brittle, and ft whole consignment often arrives in ft broken 
state. In the KoMn a hard fissile rock, generally of a bluish 
my w hicih readily splits into slabs, is found in abundance, and 
is used ffirtonstvely for house-building: most of the houses in 
ChaibifiS arc built of this reck. Iron ore, which is plentiful 
in the Kolhau, is melted in many placcfl in the estate I he 
furnace used is an upright cylinder made of mud about three 
foet high, which is charged with alternate layers of the powdered 
ore and charcoal, the blast, being drawn from double leather 
bellows worked with the feet* Baskets are made of bamboos, 
mats of the leaves of the date palm, and rope from the 
mini grass and a number of other plants and creepers. 

Lae is raised on pda*, ba ir and kmum trees, but its cultivation 
is almost entirely confined to the two trees lest named. Sutum 
trees are fanher utilized for the manufacture of oil, which is 
extracted from the seed of the fruit, tho oil being used for both 
cooking and lighting. Oil is also proved from the Yimous 01 L 
seeds and from the fruit seed of the npiAud, trim, and 

tttfrani trees. The primitive oil-press in use 30 years ago is still 
to be seen in almost every village, It consists of two horizontal 
w cf timber, placed one upon the other, and secured at both 
ends by strong perpendicular posts, which run through the two 
horizontal paces of timber; the oil-seed contained m small bags 
or biisbcU is placed between the two timbers, and the oil pressed 
out. The oil produced is consumed locally, and tho trade is 

mostly in tho hand of Tamftrias. ^ 

Tho chief exports are timber, poddy and rice, pulses, oil-seeds, 
stiekdfte, iron, tu^eflk cocoons, hides and «6« graflft. The 
chief imports are salt, cotton yam, piece-good*, tobacco, brass 
utendb,>ngar, kc resin o oil, coal and coke* Since tho epe^g of 
the railway the Jrade of the district has considerably increased, 
aud lavgo quantities of timber arc now exported. Internal 
trade is mostly carried on by means of carta along the main 
E oads and by pack-bullocks in the intenor. It concentrates on 
Sxalb^andthe larger villages, where M ar weekly markets 
are held. There are 26 such MU in the Kolhau and U m the 
Torahit estate, of which the moat important are those he d a 
Chaibasa and Clmkradharpur. Other largo MU are bold at 
Joint earh, wbicb attracts a largo number of vendors and pur- 
ZJv from Keonjhar and MayUrbhanj, at Jagau^thpur, 

Tan tanadar, Kotbari, Mfmoharpur and NogriV. all of which are 
centres for the local trade in gmin, cil^eda, coeloms kc and 
;Lh, In Bhaibhilm an invariant hat is hold at Chatulia where 
quantities of mshufi flowers and ham I myrebalans are sold. The 
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chief traders are M&rwiris, various Baniy& castes, and Muham¬ 
madans. 

The weights and measures commonly used vary in different 
parts of the district. Traders are said to use the standard eeer of 
80 folds in selling, but a seer of 84 fold* in purchasing, and this 
latter seer is common throughout the district. Another common 
weight is the paild , which varies, howover, from 10 standard 
chittacks to H standard seers. In the Kolhfin it is equivalent 
to a seer of 84 folia, which Is regarded as the standard measure. 

Taking the latter as a basis, the 
_ j table of weights used in the 

- l khandta or bun. Kolhin is as shown in the mar¬ 

gin. In the south and south¬ 
west of that tract, however, 1 khandia is equal to 40 paildt of 
84 folds, and 4 mankera or ttra to a pat. In the Por&hit 
estate again the poi is equal to only 2 pailds. As a rule, dealers 
buy in pais and sell in pailds , but neither is a fixed weight, its 
value depending largely on the pleasure of the vendor. 

In Dhalbhum a pai is equivalent to a poild of 1$ seers weight, 

it aw n, an( * mftr 8^ na ^ fable is gene- 

I i k»ri. rally used by traders for paddy 

“ i Sr5 -lo and ^ce. tar <*f GhfttsiU, 

however, the drd is half os much 
A weight oallod the karud drd, which is equal to 19 
| 8 seers, is used by the anmind&r of Dhalbhum for 
weighing paddy paid as rent by bis tenants. A more detailed 
account of the system in Dhalbhum will be found in the preced¬ 
ing chapter in the section dealing with rents in Dhalbhum. 

The oommon measure of capacity is the raild, which is in 
use throughout the district and, as stated above, varies from 
10 standard chittacks to 1 ^ standard seers. 

The original unit of land measurement in the Kolh&n estate 
was the paran , containing as much land os was usually sown 
by a maund of seed, and five parent made a hal or plough. 
The superficial area of hal measure was not precisely determined 
until 1866, when the size of the paran was, with the consent 
of the village headmen, fixed at 2,500 square yards and 
became the local lighd. The system of land measures now recog¬ 
nized in the estate is Bhown in 
the margin: an acre is equi¬ 
valent to 1 bijhd 18 kdthds 
141 dlurs of the local measure. 
In Por&hit the local standard of measurement was till recently 
the hal, which, in the greater part of the pargana, meant the 


1 p at 
8 pai* 
16 kari* 

1 ard 

again. 

maunds 


40 paitd* — 1 paran. 

1 paran - 2,600 tquarc Tnrd*. 

6 paran* - 1 hal 

1 hal - 12,600 «qaar« jtnli. 
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area of land which required 50 maunds of dfidn to sow it. 
It therefore consisted of 50 min* or khandii, each of 40 paildi, 
and this was known as the paran kd httdb. As usual, it was 
also divided into annas and pies, an anna being equivalent to 
31 maunds cr bigbdt. At the same time, there was the dang or 
pole of 15 feet by which the settlement of PorSh&t in 1880 
was effected. One hundred dang* constituted a btgbd, which 
was therefore 2,500 square yards and equal to *51 of an acre. 
The Anandpur hal was, however, 12 bi)hto, being roughly the 
amount of land which could be cultivated by one pair of oxen. 
An account of the system of land measurement in Dhalbhum 
has already been given in Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Tiir main Hue of the 


Bengal-Nigpur Railway traverses 
tb.Es district and the States of 
Saralkela and KharsSwun from 
oast to west for about ISO 
miles. The marginal statement 
shows the stations on the lino, 
proceeding from east to west, and 
their distance from Calcutta; of 
these stations* Dan sharia and 
Sini are in SarnikelS and Amda 
la in Kliaisiyyan. Sini is a 
junction for a branch line 
running northwest through 
Suniikcla to Puriilia and Asansol, by which connection is 
effected with the East Indian Railway. Another lino is being 
const meted from the Tata Steel and Iron Works near Kalimiti, 
to Gtirumaisbini hill in Mayurbhanj, whence iron ore is to be 
obtained; and a short length of liuo mil connect the works with 
the main lino of the Bengal-Nigprir Railway. Proposals have 
also boon made for the construction of a stoam tramway cm the 
two feet gauge from Chakradharpur to Chai basil for working 
manganese ore in the Kolban; and Messrs. Martin and Company 
have surveyed for a light railway from Manoharptir to tbo foot 
of the Bud a and Notu Idlls. 


Sfatici a, 

CWroJi* 

>Vr*iU(*bgarli 

SJiitinliii 

A*atitia]'ii 

KHLuidil 

IJatLilmriii 

Sini 

AmtO 

CtLakrudJjiiqUir 

Lrfitipttl>r 

S-inui 

Gdllltlii 

FWiiti 

M all’ll] :iT |H1 r 


113 

124 

l3t 

133 

1+0 

133 

Ifll 

171 

131 

m 

19.1 

200 

m 

224 

231 


Roads in Smghbbiim are maintained by the Public Works 
Department, the District Road Committee* and Kolhin Govern¬ 
ment estate. The Public Works Department maintains 17 miles 
of road* 24 miles being metalled and 2?J miles unmet ailed.; tbe 
District Road Committee is in ohurge of 414 miles o! unmotolled 
roads and 38$ miles classed as village roods ; and 127 miles of 
village tracks arc kept up from the funds of tho Kolhin Govern- 
ment tel ate. 

The most important road in the district is the Ranchi-Chai- 
bisa road* which is maintained by tho Public Works Department, 
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The total length of the road from Chaib&sA to R&nchf is 88J 
miles, and its length within this district is 47 miles, of which ‘<!4 
miles are metalled and 23 miles are unmetalled. Starting from 
Chaibasa, it passes through Chakradharpur, and then running 
through the hills of Porihat leaves the district at B&ndgaon. It 
is fairly level between Chaibasa and Deogaon, which is 093 feet 
above sea-level, but then takes a sharp rise into the hills, reach¬ 
ing a height of 1,683 feet at Tebo, 7 miles beyond Deogaon. In 
this portion there are many windings and zigzags, and the gradient 

is sometimes as steep as 1 in 26. # 

The principal roads kept up by the Distnot Road U ommittee 
are:—(l) The Mayurbhanj road (36 miles long), which runs south 
from Chaibisa to Jaintgarh on the boundary of the Keonjhor 
State. (2) The Midnnpore road from Chaibasa to Bend (73 
miles* long), which runs first east and then south east to Midna- 
pore. (3) The Purulia road from Chaibasi to the Subarnarekha 
river (31 miles long), which connects Chaib&sa with Purulia. 

. 4 ) The road from Chaibasa to Kotbari (20 miles long), by which 
communication with Mayurbhanj is kept up. 15) The Amdft 
road from Chaibasa to Amda station (13 miles long). 

The following is a list of the bungalows on these roads»”«*- 


Road. Dlarc- 

f Chaibas4 
I Kkuntpani 
I Chakradharpur 
< Nokti 
I Tebo 
[ Ilesadi 
C Bandg&on 
Jorapokhar 
Gamhoria 
Jaintgaih 
, l Barhi 

Midnapore road ... | GhM , il4 


Ranchi road 


Mayurbhanj road 


/ Tholko 

Purulia road ... < Dugni 

' Raghunathpur ... 


MUe. 

• •• 

8 from Chaib&sa. 
16 id. 

64 id, 

67 from Rinehi. 
48 ui. 

40 id. 

10 from Chaibas*. 
21 id. 

36 id 
13 id. 

50 id. 

9 ut, 

20 id. 

30 id. 


Tlie characteristic cart of the district is the tatjar, a low Coktiy. 
narrow cart suited for rough work on bad roads, for its wheels are 
only about 2$ feet in diameter and are made of solid wood. 

There are"no navigable rivers, though timber is raftod down 
some of the larger stroams, such as the 8utarnarekh& and the CATluVa . 
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Koil. The femes are unimportant; they ply only in the 
rains and are used only for passenger traffic. 

There are 31 post offices in the district and 159 miles of 
postal communication. The number of postal articles delivered 
in 1907-08 was 30,795, while the value of money orders issued 
was Its. 7,66,321 and of those paid Rs. 3,51,661. The number 
of Savings Bank deposits in the same year was 2,795, and the 
total amount deposited was Rs. 79,592. Postal-telegraph offices 
have been opened at Chaib&sa and Chakradharpur. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Apter the conquest of the Kolh&n in 1821, the Hos aeknow- Kolhav. 
lodged the suzerainty of the Singhbhiim chiefs and agreed to pay 
a rent of 8 annas per ha l (plough), »*•, practically per pair of 
bullocks, to be increased to Re. 1 if circumstances admitted of it. 

Their submission was, however, nominal. The chiefs were unable 
to exerciso any effective control over them, and from 1830 to 
1836 the Hos successfully resistod every attempt to realize rents, 
and waged war on their neighbours. In 1830 a strong force 
wufl sent against them, and after some bloodshed they were 
reduced. On the conclusion of tho campaign, the British Govern¬ 
ment resolved to bring their territory undor its direct rule. 
Accordingly, 23 Pin, over which the Rajas of PorahSt, SaraikelA 
and Kharsilwan claimed suzerainty, wore, with four other Pirs 
taken from Mayiirbhanj, brought under direct m ana gement under 
the namo of the Kulhan. 

The first settlement was carriod out in 1837, when Major 
Wilkinson fixed tho rental at 8 annas per ‘‘plough ’ of land, 1 & 37 . 
this being the sum assessed but not paid in 1821. The total 
assessment was Rs. 5,108 for 622 villages, and was realized 
without difficulty. At the same time, the old villago system of 
the Hos was maintained by the recognition of the mundds or 
village headmen and of tho nidnkis or headmen of groups of 
villages. The former collected tho rent of their own villages 
and paid it to Government through tho mdakit. In 1855, without 
oltoring the principle of assessment, but by simply doubling 
the rate per plough, a net revenue of Rs. 1 <yM 8 was obtained, 
and a settlement for 12 years was concluded. 

In 1867 a radietd change was made in the mode of afsessment 
in all the Pira, except Saranda, Rengra, LatuA and Rela, in 
which the old system was oontinuod owing to the backward state 
of tho cultivators. In plaoo of the old plough tax a regular 
assessment, based upon a measurement of tho lands under culti¬ 
vation, was resolved upon with the consent of tho Hos themselves, 
u great meeting of mdnkia and irutndd* being held in 1866, at 
which they agreed to all that was oontemplatod. Tho terms of 
the agreement then made were (1) that their lands should bo 
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measured; (2) that the system of Assessment per AW should be 
continued, but that the area of land cent aimed in each, Jittl should 
be fixed and that such area should contain an admixture of first, 
second and third class lands; (3 that the rate per hai should be 
enhanced from one to two rupees; (4) that the settlement should 
be for 30 years. Formerly a Aaf of land was a very uncertain 
cjtiantity, being supposed to contain an area sufficient for five 
manud& of seed to be sown in it—a mode of assessment that was 
probably suited lo the nomadic habits of the people. The area of 
each fial was now fixed at 12,500 square yards, or at 7 tup ft as 
lli kathds and 4 chiltack* of the standard bigM. The rate of Rs* 2 
per hql assessed at the settlement thus gave an incidence of a little 
over 4 annas per standard bijhd or 12 annas per aero. 

The grosa assessment amounted tolls. 64,823' 14, and 
the net assessment paid to the Government to Rb, 46,247, 
the difference being paid as remuneration to the mdnkia t 
mund&t and village accountants at the rate of 10, 16 and 
2 per cent, respectively. The gross rental was nearly treble the 
amount of the plough tax, but the Ho% though somewhat startled 
at first, cheerfully accepted the increase. They made no attempt 
to ehirk the measurements or to conceal their lands; on the con¬ 
trary, their great desire was to have alt the laud they could call 
their own entered in the register, in order that they might have a 
full record-of-rights. This satis factory result may by attributed 
to the measures taken to obtain their oo-operation. As the 
country was not yet sufficiently advanced for a field survey, the 
measurements were made after the native fashion, r.e., only 
rough chittfa and sketch maps were prepared, this system having 
been adopted through fear of possible disturbance consequent on 
the introduction of foreign maiits. The sot Element was carried 
out by Dr. Hayes and wag concluded for 30 years. 

During the currency of this settlement conditions changed 
considerably owing to the creation of reserved forests, the opening 
of the Bengal-Nftgpur Hail way, the influx oE a large number of 
foreigners, end the spread of primary education. It was felt* 
therefore, that n field survey might be undertaken, but before 
introducing such an innovation, it was considered desirable to dis¬ 
cuss the matter openly with the people—a procedure appreciated 
by them, and in conformity with local traditions and usage. The 
point was discussed at a conference held between the Deputy 
Commissioner mid the leading mdakiii and and the pro¬ 

posal to make a cadastral survey and rccord-of-rights was iimmi- 
monsly adopted by thy people present. At the same time two 
otEmf important points wore brought under discussion, viz. (1) tbo 
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desirability of assessing tho gord or uplands which, hitherto, by the 
custom prevalent in Singhbhum, had escaped assessment, 
and (2) the question of reducing tho rates of commission paid 
to man kit, m unrids and village aocountants, which were unusually 
high. Tho Hos present at tho conference, after some wavenng, 
eventually acoepted a light assessment upon gord lands, and the 
question of reducing tho rates of commission was not pressed. 

After further enquiry, it was decided that (1) a rate of 
one anna per light should be imposed on gord lands; (2) the 
existing rate of rent for btrd and Odd lands, vis., CJ annas per 
local light of 2,500 square yards, or 12 annas an acre, should be 
maintained; (3) in the pottos the right should bo distinctly 
reserved to Government to alter the rates of rent at future settle¬ 
ments; (4) whore likku* (foreigners) had been allowed to 
come into tho country by tho connivanoo of the munrids, and 
without tho permission of tho Deputy Commissioner, tho rate of 
rent in each case should be left to tho discretion of tho Settlement 
Officer to fix; (5) a provision should be inserted in the 
record-of-rights and in the potto declaring that the holding was 
not transferable by gift, sale or mortgage, without the permission 
of tho Deputy Commissioner; (6) when such transfer* did oocur, 
the headmen should be required, under the penalty of fine and 
possibly, after repeated neglect, of dismissal, to report them 
to the Deputy Commissioner; (7) pottos should be given to the 
mun td* and mdnku , each ryot being furnished with an extract 
from the settlement rent-roll showing the particulars of his land, 
i>., the area, rate, and amount of rent, os they stood at the e 
of the survey and settlement; (8) the polioo powers hitherto 
enjoyed by the mundds and tndnkis should not be taken away. 

Tho settlement conducted on these lines was concluded by 
Mr. J. A. Craven in 1897. The following table will show tho 
main results of the different settlement a 


Settlements. 

Number of 
Tillages. 

Number of 1 
plough* or | 
holdings. 

Gross rental. 

Percentage 
of increase 
in the ren¬ 
tal. 

— 



Us. a. r. 

Ba. 

1837 

622 

10.216 

6.K'8 1 8 


1864 

622 

17,047 

8,523 6 2 

W'O 

1865 

788 

23,268 

23.266 0 0 

172*9 

1867 

867 

32,988 

64,828 14 0 

178*6 

1897 

911 

79,731 

1,77,300 1 3 

173 6 
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Sy«tem of For tho purposes of administration the Kolhan is divided into 
trSaion*. ^3 division?, each comprising a group of 5 to 20 villages. 

Each division is under a mdnki or divisional headman, under 
whom ngain are the mundiU or village headmen, the taJullddn 
or village acvountants, and the ddkudt or village constables. 

Maw lit. The mdnki oolleets from the mundd* the village rents ns fixed 
by the settlement, and pays them into tho district treasury accord¬ 
ing to the kid$. Should he fail to pay the full amount or part of 
any kist, the Deputy Commissioner may recover the amount due 
by the sale of his property, whether movable or immovable, 
and may dismiss him from his office. He is remunerated 
by a commission of 10 per cent, on the gross amount 
collected, and appoints tho tdhtllddr* or village accountants. It 
is his duty to prevent foreigners that are not already recorded as 
resident ryots from cultivating or holding lands in any village 
within his pir without the written permission of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Ho is entitled, in consultation with his mumdd%, to 
settle the villogc waste lands with resident ryots and to 
assess such lands at rates not exceeding those established by the 
settlement, lie is entitled to one-half of the rent so realized, 
and the mundd to the other half, during the term of his lease. 
He is the police officer for his plr and appoints the ddkuas or 
village constables. He is also responsible for the protected 
forest contained in his j/)r, being bound to tako steps to prevent 
and extinguish fires in such forests, and to report to the 
Deputy Commissioner any infringement of tho protected forests’ 
rule?. Finally, the mdnki, his mundds and ryots are bonnd to 
keep in repair all tanks, embankments, works of irrigation, and 
the roads within tho limits of his pir, to preserve groves of trees 
and trees planted by roadsides, and to encourage all works of 
improvement and measures calculated to add to the prosperity of 
the people. 

The mdnki is liable to fine and dismissal by the Deputy 
Commissioner for disobedience of orders or for breach of the 
terms of his patta, tho order of dismissal being subject to confirm¬ 
ation by the Commissioner of the Division. In ease he dies, 
resigns, or is removed from tho post of mdnki, the Deputy 
Commissioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner, is at 
liberty to appoint ns successor the r;id«Aft heir, if qualified, or 
any other male of his family found fit for the office, or he 
may select some other person. If, however, the mdnki has been 
dismissed for misoonduot, his heir has no claim to succeed him in 
his office. "Where it appears to conduce to the public interest, the 
Deputy Co mmi ssioner may appoint a juridar or assistant mdnki and 
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may divide the minkC* circle, retaining the existing mink* « 
charge of one portion and tho Juriddr in charge of the other 
portion. The office may not be transferal by gilt, sale or 
mortgage; and if tho mdnki does so transfer it, he is liable to 

is tho village headman, and his village is settled MmmdMa. 

with him tinder tho terms of a patta Th# ,“ t “ f. 
liable to enliancement during the period of the l ®“°» b 
Government reserves the right to increase the rates for btr d, 
bad and gord lauds at any future settlement The " undd * 
responsible for the payment of the village rent through the mdnki 
of the pir according to the hsts, and is entitled to receive as 

commission 16 per cent, of tho gross village rent. Should he 
fail to pay the whole or part of any ki$t 9 the Hep y om- 
iniesioner may recover tho amount duo by oato ot his property 
whether movable or immovable, and may dismiss him from e 
office of mumli. Neither he nor tho mink> is entitled to claim 
any abatement of rent in consequence of the failure of crops, the 
absconding of ryots ortho non-payment of their rents to him. 

He is bound to collect the rent, according to the village pmiUmh 
riven to him, and is forbidden to demand from the ryots lngher 
rents than are therein fixed for the lands recorded in their names; 
but ho is at liberty, with the approval of the ««»*', to settle 
with resident ryots any waste land within the v,Uaga boundaries 
and to assess such lauds at rates not exceeding those established 
by the settlement; but no land within any protected forest may 
be cleared or broken up for cultivation without the 
mission of the Deputy Commissioner. As already stated, ° 
the rent so realized, the mu nil is entitled to onchaif during the 

term of tho settlement. ^ a 

Tho mundd keeps suoh accounts as may bo prescribed, 
and must grant to every ryot a receipt for his rent signed by 
himself or by the iaksllddr. He is required also to keep up a 
register of all mutations and partitions of holdings m his village, 
and, on pain of fine or dismissal, to report to the Deputy 
Commissioner all successions to holdings by inheritance, aU 
family partitions of holdings, and all re-settlements and free 
settlements. He is forbidden in any case to evict a ryot 
from his holding or from any portion of it without an order of 
tho Deputy Commissioner or of a competent court. In case ot a 
rv ot defaulting in the payment of rent, the mundd may wi iun a 
year distrain the growing crop or the paddy on the threshing 
floor of the defaulting ryot. This power was given to the mundai 
at the last settlement on the ground that as they themselves are 
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rail J. 

dirt, 


rammarily dealt with if they default, it was only fair that they 
should ha given power of distraint, The mundi I is further bound to 
respect the rights of the ryots us recorded in the village record* 
of-rights. He most not allow any ryot to transfer his holding 
or any part of it by gift* sale or mortgage without the written 
permission of the Deputy Commissioner; and, under penalty of 
fine or dismissal* is bound to report all such transfers, when they 
do occur* io that officer. He is forbidden to allow any foreigner* 
not already recorded as a resident ryot, to cultivate laud in 
the Tillage without the written permission of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, He ia also forbidden to take any tjbir&bi or illegal 
cesses of any kind from the ryots or to grant any lease for 
building purposes, quarrying or mining. 

The wan'/ft is further the police officer of his village and* as 
such, is subordinate to the w&nki, who is the police officer of the 
y.ij\ He ia bound to obey all legal orders he receives from the 
tudttki as well as from the superior authorities. All the ryot a, as 
well as the village watchman, are bound to assist him in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties as police officer. He is hound to report to the 
Deputy Commissioner any infringement of the rules for protected 
forests which may be committed within the protected forests 
adjacent to the village and to take stops to prevent and to extinguish 
fires in such forests. Ho is also hound, with the assistance of the 
ryots, to keep in repair all tanks* embankments* canals and 
boundary murks* as well ns such portions of roa*is as are 
witliin the limits of the village* and to preserve the groves o! trees 
and trees planted by roadsides in the village ; also to encourage 
all works of improvements and measures calculated to add to the 
prosperity of the ryots. 

He is liable to fine and dismissal for disobedience of lawful 
orders* or for breach of the terms of his psita, and to dismissal, 
if he does not reside in the village of which he is won yd. In 
case be dies during the term of his lease, his heir* if qualified, is 
entitled to succeed to the mundaship. In tho event of there not 
being a qualified heir* or of the mu mid being dismissed for 
misconduct, the mdnki and the resident, ryots ora to elect a 
successor, subject to tho approval of the Deputy Convrnissioacr. 
In a few cases* where tho mttri'Jds art? minora, ju riders or assistant 
mmidtis have been appointed to perform the duties of the office 
during their minority* Ae in the case of the tn<inki } the office 
may not be transferred by gift, ante or mortgage, and if a 
tmmdfi does so transfer it, he is liable to dismissal. 

The tahuld&r ie the village accountant and is up pointed by 
the f n&nkL lie receives as commission, 2 per cent* on the village 
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ieat, is bound to obey the rules laid down for his guidance* 
and may be dismissed by the Deputy Commissioner for 
miflconduet 

Special measures have been taken to protect the indigenous 
llofl against immigrant Dikku* or foreigner, who bare come into ^j. Ui 
the Kolhan in increasing numbers. Enquiry has shown that* 
when the settlement of 1SG7 was concluded* there were only 
l t 579 foreign cultivators in the Kolhan; but by 1897 their 
number had increased tenfold, i<■* ■ , to 15,735. Of tbb number, 
only 6,643 were tbo heirs and representatives of the 1,379 old 
cultivators, an that 10,112 foreign cultivators obtained a footing in 
the estate during the 30 years. Some of these, no doubt, 
settled m the estate owing to the village muntfat or the plr M&n&i 
having improperly ignored the right of the resident IIoa to the 
settlement of deserted holdings \ but the majority appear to have 
settled with a view to reclaiming waste lands. Enquiry also show* 
ed that the consideration paid lor the land sold by Hos to Difckut 
was m most eases utterly inadequate, many instances bring 
brought to notice in which it was either a sheep, a goat or a 
calf, or a few maunds of paddy. Proof was thus afforded 
of the fact that the ordinary Ho of Singlibhiim is incapable 
of looking after his own interests, and of the necessity of 
protecting him against foreigners. It has, therefore, been 
ruled that holdings are not transferable without the permission 
of the Deputy Commissioner* Further, the village headmen are, 
under penalty of fine* and, after repeated negligence* of dismis¬ 
sal, bound to report to the Deputy Commissioner all such trans¬ 
fers immediately after they are made ; and no foreigner who hs 
not a resident ryot can, without the Deputy Commissioners 
permission, cultivate laud in a Ho village. 

In the rent-pajdng villages of the IColhin there is but one 
Hnd of tenure, viz., the simple cultivating tenure, there being 
no intermediate tenures between the proprietor (Government J and 
the actual cultivators of the soil. The ryot pays his rent to the 
m „fjdd or village headman, and the imwrfdf pay the rente of their 
villages to Government through the divisional headmen or mdnik. 

The jwiimfito and mink in are merely collectors of rent, and not 
tenure-holders, having only the same rights as other settled ryots 
in their holdings* At the settlement of 1897 tho tenants of the 
estate were for the first time classdGed as occupancy and non- 
occupancy. Among the Has 48,629, or G1 per cent,, are occu¬ 
pancy and 14,402 non-occupancy tenants. Among the foreigner 
tenants the number of non -occupancy ryots is almost tho same as 
that of occupancy ryoU, 
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Flight* ol Every resident ryot has the right to extend his cultivation 
icn«tita. ^y r^hdniiLig a portion of the waste lan k within the village 
boundaries, provided that he has obtained permission from the 
totankt and mund& ; hat no waste laud in any protected forest bloek 
may be cleared without the sped a! permission of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Such a ryot has & preferential right ns regards the 
settlement of abandoned holdings, and the ruumld is not at 
liberty to settle snob lands with a non-resident ryot, if a resident 
ryot is found willing to take them over at the rent fixed by the 
settlement. A resident ryot rnay also with the written permis¬ 
sion of the Deputy Commissioner construct a bdndA or tank, or 
ma k e any other improvement, on his own holding. He may not 
be evicted from his holding or any part of it without an order of 
the Deputy Commissioner or a competent court t and bis rent 
cannot be onhanoed during tie eurrenoy of the settlement* If u 
ryot, with the consent of the mduki and the tnund&, brings new 
land under cultivation, he is entitled to hold such land rent-free 
for an equitable period, after which the new* land is to be assessed 
at rates not exceeding those established by the settlement; 
during the remainder ot the period of the lease one-half of the 
rent so realized shall belong to the tndak*\ the other half to the 
ttiuudd. The ryota have tho right to graze their cuttle free of 
charge on waste lands throughout tho year,, and on cultivated 
lands (rice as well as yord) when there arc no crops on the ground. 

A resident ryot is entitled to plant fruit trees ou Ins holding 
and to enjoy the fnht free of rent; and he may, with the permis¬ 
sion of the mditki, plant grovts of trees on the lands lu his posses¬ 
sion, Ho k also entitled, according to custom, to enjoy free of 
charge the fruit of all fruit trees planted by his ancestors, as also 
the flower and fruit of tho tuakud, kttranj, kuattm and other trees of 
spontaneous growth within the village boundaries, but ho is 
forbidden to out any such trees without tho written permission 
of the Deputy Commissioner, The tmhud and kwtum trees 
growing on the jot lauds of a ryot generally belong to him, 
while those growing on tho village waste lands are enjoyed by 
the ryots iu common. The ryot has, however, no right in the 
man trees growing on hie holding, and they form no part of his 
holding; even in the villages where no rent is charged for 
cocoon-rearing, a ryot hjs not the right to use the trees Mantling 
on Lia holding for snob a purpose without the permission of tho 
mmtda, though in gome villages he ia allowed a preferential 
claim in the settlement of such trees, 

PoiMr. PorAbAt was formerly a Tributary State, but was confiscated 
by Government in 1658 on account of the rebellion of Kaja 
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Arjun Singh. Some portions of it were granted real-free in 
perpetuity to the Chiefs of SaraikelBt and Khontfwan and to 
other residents of Singhbhum as rewards for their loyalty during 
the Mutiny, sud the remainder of the estate was retained by 
Government. Its revenue administration was made over to the 
BoJird of Revenue, but in other respects it continued to bo 
treated as ft Tributary State. In 1860-61 a regular settlement 
was made by Captain Birch, the Senior Assistant Commissioner 
of SInglibhum, for a period of 20 years, and In 1880-81 a 
further settlement was made by Rabu Gaiu-sh Chandm lripalhi, 
a ilerh in the Deputy Commissioner's office. In 1890 Arjun 
Singh, the ox-ltejl, died, and in 1895 Government granted the 
unalienated portion of the estate to his son Kumar (now Raja) 
Narpat Singh under certain conditions as a revenue-free 
impartible uam!nd5ri. In the years 1897 and 1898 the holders 
of certain subordinate tenures of the I’arahat estate, vlz t , 
Kera (with three dependent tenures) Bindgaon unit Cbampur, 
which were being managed by Government under the En¬ 
cumbered Estates Act, applied for their lands to bo resettled 
by Government. The proprietor of the Bur&h&t estate, of 
which the current settlement was to espire In December 1899, 
filso joined the applicants. The application having been 
sanctioned, traverse survey was commenced in If00 and the 
settlement was completed in 1903, This settlement was carried 
out by Mr* J. H. Taylor and was made for a term of 15 

The new settlement was conducted under the provisions of 
Bengal Act V of 1875 and Bengal Act I of 1879, and in the 
course of the operations a record-of-rights and duties was drawn 
uo for tho preparation of which there was no sanction m those 
Acte It was objected to by the R&)3 of Por&Mt and other 
proprietors concerned as regards its description of headmens 
rights Its prohibition of certain illegal enactions, and its defini¬ 
tion of forest rights. Government then ordered that an author 
ritative record- of-rights should be prepared under wet ion 101(1) 

of the Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII of 1885), which lmd been 
extended to Porfbit and other parts of the Chota Nagpur 
Division in 1903, This work was begun in 1905 by Mr A, N. 
MoWly, t-C-8, and completed by Mr. T. 8, Macpherson, i.c.s, 

in 1906 . _ 

There are four sub-estates, viz., Ammdpur, Kern, Handgaou 

ani ctiaiopm. Annndpur find Kora were originally granted 
to the junior members of the ItajVs family for their maintenance, 
and the holders paid quit-rente. Tho latter worn remitted by 
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Government after tlio Mutiny; and the zamindar of Por&hSt 
haa no right to receive rents from or to interfere with the tenures, 
bnt he haa a reversionary right to succession in the event of 
there being no male heirs. Bandg&on is an under-tenure of 
the Por&hat estate, to which it ia liable to pay one-third of the 
net rental of ita villages and of any income from its forests. 
The minerals also belong to the superior landlord as against 
the tenure-holder. Chainpur is anothor under-tenure, which was 
originally a servioe tenure hold subject to tho payment of a 
rent of Rs. 90-8. After the Mutiny, Government direoted that 
this quit-rent should bo paid in perpetuity to the zamfndir of 
Porahat. 

• 

The zamindAr of Porahat is the proprietor of the pargana, 

ZamitxUri bis immediate estate consisting of 3G8 ullages, inoluiling two 
bazars, in the Sadant and Kolhan Pira, which are known as 
Kk&s Por&hat. A number of villages, which Government in 
1858, after the confiscation of Porfihit, recognized os rent-free 
khotponh , brahuhottar , or dtbottar grants of the It&jA, and two 
villages, llatia and Xakti, which were special grants made by 
Government after the Mutiny, are included within Khas Porahfit 
and lapse (exo?pt Xakti) to tho zamindAr in default of male 
heirs of the grantees. Besides rent on cultivated lands in his 
villages, tho zamind&r is entitled to receive the proceeds of the 
management of the resorved forests. Ho seems also to be entitled 
by local custom to ull the more valuable minerals, except where 
artisans have a customary right to take them for the purposes of 
their profession, lie has no right to interfere in tho internal 
management of a village; while in tho Kolhan 'Pin ho is not in 
any sense, and in the Sadant Plrs only as superior landlord, the 
owner of the land of the village cultivated or waste, or of the 
trees, etc , in the village. 

Tenure. The subordinate or allied estutes are technically tenures of 

holder*. the estate, and the holdors are tenure-holders. The 

Thakurs of KerA and Anandpor have the same rights as the 
zamlndar of Porfihat in regard to rent and minerals in their 
tenures. As regards jungle, the present position is that the 
tenants are entitled to take jungle produce free, without per¬ 
mission, from any part of the tenure for their personal require¬ 
ments, but not for sale. As the zamtndAr of Kh&s Por&hat has 
a reversionary interest in their tenures, the tenure-holders have 
been reoorded as malgutfa's, though their tenures ore rent-free. 

C hainpur is subject to a quit-rent, and Bandg&on to a rent equal 
to one-third of its net rental and forest revenue (if any), all 
payable to the zamind&r of Porih&t. 
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Altogether 12,044 acres have been granted as khorposh in the Kkorpoh. 
Porahat estato and its dependencies. Such grants were given 
by the lUjfts of Porahat to relatives for their maintenance, and 
oonsist either of entire villages or of lands in different villages. 

They have attached to them certain services, which formerly 
were principally of a feudal nature, the khorposkddn having to 
aoeompany the Raja in war and supply a contingent of pdiks. 

Of recent years this feudal sertico has fallen into disuse, but 
duricg the Keonjhor rebellion of 1891 several khorjxxhddrt 
accompanied their Chiefs in support of the Government. At 
present, their duties are confined to attendance on the Chief on 
his tours, wedding arrangements, eto Iu most cases the grants 
are held free of rent, but in some cases small quit-rents are 

paid. 

Chdkrdn or service grants account for 4,000 acres and are ctokra*. 
found in the dependent tenures of Keri, Anandpur and Chain- 
pur. They consist either of entire villages or blocks of cultiva¬ 
tion which were granted to relatives of the minor Chiefs (termed 
B&bus), in addition to the usual khorpoth grants; or they are 
grants of land to gohanddlt, pdiks, priests and menial servants 
in lieu of payment for services rendered. The services required 
from the Babus differ, but aro of a personal nature similar in 
many cases to the duties now performed by ordinary kfiotpothd&ri, 
viz., attendance on the Chiefs on tours, wedding arrangements, 
etc., aud in some cases the'guardianship of the garh or residence 
of the Chief during his absence. These grants are hereditary. 

The grants to goh'indah and pdiku are similar to those granted to 
the native militia in Orissa and elsewhere. The gohanddlt were 
tho special bodyguard of the Chief, but, in course of time, their 
duties have decreased in importance, until they havo become mere 
piada* or chaprdsi*. Tho pdiks were the fighting force; now their 
duties only consist of tho watch and ward of tho garh, the escort 
of treasure, the taking of messages and the like. 

Rent-froe lands, exclusive of chdkrdn or service grants, over 
an area of 4,178 acres, of which 3,177 acres are situated in Khas * 
Por&hAt. The grants consist of deloitar , brahmottar , tnahjtrdn , 
and other grants termed lxiksi». 

Other tenures in tho estate are those of nidnkis, tnundd$ t returnts 
k/iuntkatti<ldr* and ryots. Before dealing with these it may be nghu * 
mentioned that KhAs Porah&t contains two main divisions in 
which agrarian rights ditfer widely, viz., (1) the Sadant Pirs of 
Chakradbarpur and Porthat, and (2) the eight Kolhan Pin. 

The difference between them is explained os follows by Mr. V. S. 
Macphorson. “ The Sadant Pin consist of village communities 
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owning the land within their boundaries, subject to a rent on 
cultivated lands payable to the aanUndtr, though in Eomo o£ the 
communities a single member, the headman, has now appro¬ 
priated many rights of the corporate owners. In the Kolban 
Pin the village arc communities of the corporate owners, in 
which the mundd La only yrumn into* parts, and ibe soil of which 
was never the property of tho samiadflr, who is a later superim- 
posltion, though the tribute payable by tho community to tho 
State has come to bo assessed on cultivated land on the analogy 
of the rent of the Sadaat Pin. In the KoLhftu Pin the tenures 
and customs of the aboriginals, who are in an overwhelming 
majority, have been little affected by outside influences; and for 
this reason, as w'cll as owing to their history and tho nationality 
of tho inhabitants, the entries in t ho woord-of-rights differ con¬ 
siderably from those of the Sadant Pin, where rent has always 
been payable to the superior landlord nnd Ln which the non- 
aboriginal or tfiHu element Uns always prepond ended in influence, 
though at present, excluding Otakradhirpur town and railway 
premises, aboriginals and dikius ^including eeim aboiigmah like 
Bbuiyis) are very equally balanced in point of numbers." 
j/iAjtu The MtfiiJIw oi Porihat w'ere originally military chief a or 
the first settlers of a tract of country, under whom groups of 
villages were reclaim* d, the headmen of w hich recognised their 
authority. They survive only in the eight KolhSn Pin of 
Porahat and in the Bub-Zimindari of Bandgaon, having recently 
beeu done away with in the sub-zaramdsiri of Kora, The modem 
man ki is a divisional headnmn responsible to tho zanaindSr for 
tho village rental, W'hoso other duties are to supervise the village 
headmen, to look after roads, boundaries, and forests, and to 
perform certain police duties, viz., investigating unnatural 
deaths, reporliug offences, enquiring into and deciding petty 
cases and disputes, Succession to tho office is by primogeniture, 
subject to physical and mental fitness, on which grounds tho 
zumlnd&r and the Deputy Commissioner have a right to reject 
tho heir. The mifiki is liable to dienusfliil from his office for 
failure to perform his duties or for misconduct; and if ho is 
dismissed, a member of the family to which he belongs lb entitled 
to succeed him. The mimcim of villages nominate, and the 
nomination is subject to confiramiion as on succession, 
Emdma. The headmen of Torah at are known by vario us appellations 

according to the caste to which they belong. If they are 
Muudis or Hos, they are called wnnddij jf Goa his or Kutnhars, 
they are called pradJi&Ht; if Kurmie, they arc known as mahtos\ 
if they are Nigpurias, eueh as Kautiis, llhogtla nr (iotiiiiiB, 
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they use the title of Qonjhu ; while Sant&ls aro called mdnjhis, 
and Bhuiy&s ndiks. Tho duties of the headman aro to collect 
and pay to the proprietor the rent due from the village according 
to his lease, to arrange for the provision of supplies (on payment) 
to Government officials on tour, trtwps on the march, etc., to 
supervise tho work of the chaukiddn, to look after bad characters, 
to preserve the village boundaries, regulate tho reclamation of 
waste land, and protect village forests. Ilia remuneration consists 
of a commission on the village rental, which is usually annas 2-6 
per rupee of tho whole amount. This commission has taken the 
place of the old system of remuneration by which headmen enjoyed 
certain lands, called free of rent. The mdn lands have 

now been assessed to rent, and a commission substituted, much to 
the relief of the headmen, who feared that, under section 0 of Act 
I of 1879, their occupancy rights in these lands, mostly cleared by 
themselves and their ancestors, were endangered. Besides his com¬ 
mission, the headman onjoys many other privileges and perqui¬ 
sites which naturally attach to his position as head of tho village 
community. For instance, it is his privilege to regulate the work 
of reclamation; and this is a valuable privilege, for though in 
aboriginal villages ryots do not, as a rule, pay any additional 
rent for newly reclaimed lands between settlements, in other vill¬ 
ages they do, and wherever rent is paid for such lands, it goes 

into tho pooket of the headman. 

The great majority of the village headmen are descendants of 
the original reclaimers of villages, •*.#., khunikatti headmen. 
This is almost invariably the case in the Kolh&n P\r». In the 
Sad ant JPirt, where many villages were deserted by their original 
reclaimers during the Mutiny, and settled by Captain Birch with 
others called thikdddrs , their position has, in tho course of the 
lust 50 years, been levelled up to that of ordinary khuntkatti 
headmen. The same has happened in the sub-wtatea of the 
pargana , but there are some recently settled villages, particularly 
in Anandpur, where the founder took this lease for tho purpose 
of settling tenants on the lands of the village rather than 
of reclaiming them himself. It has been clearly proved that 
tho interest of the headman of Por&h&t in his villago is per¬ 
manent and hereditary, subject to fitness; and his rights are 
not transferable by sale, mortgage, gift or other transaction. 
The issue of a pcMa for a given term of years does not make his 
interest temporary, nor entitle the proprietor to take khda posses¬ 
sion or appoint a new headman at the end of the term. 

Succession is by primogeniture, but non-residenoe disqualifies, 
a rule to which there are reasonable exceptions. A woman is also 
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generally disqualified, though thero have been exceptional cases 
in which a widow without sons has held to the exclusion of 
the nearest male heir. If a headman is dismissed for misconduct 
or default in rent payment, a successor must be ckoten from 
the village; aud if ho was of tho original reclaiming family- 
the successor must, if possible, be chosen from that family. The 
selection is made by the village community in panchdyat. A 
custom of confirmation by the zuminddr has grown up, but the 
zamindor cannot refuse to confirm except on the ground of un¬ 
fitness. In the Kolhan Ph a and Bindgaon the approval of the 
viduki is necessary, but in Anandpur (except in Muudari khunt- 
katti villages) and in villages where reclaiming leases distinctly 
specify to the oontrary, the zaroiudar may instal any headman 
he pleases or keep a vacant village khis. A headman cannot 
be ejeoted save for well-defined reasons, such as (I) non-payment 
of rent, (2) serious misconduct, e.g., the commission of a 
criminal offence, or failnre to perform duties renderable to the 
State, and (3) oppression of ryots. Headmen are, however, 
rarely dismissed on tho first ground because the villagers always 
take care that their headman pays up. 

K\*utiat- Tho term khuut katti is employed to denote either a tenancy 

tUan. complying generally with the definition of a Mund&ri khuntkatti- 
(fdri tenancy, except as regards race, or refers to tho reclamation of 
land by any cultivator from jungle or waste. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the origin of the tenure or its legal incidents, 
as the former has been dealt with in the article on the Mundas 
in Chapter III and the latter are contained in the subetantive law. 

The right of a cultivoting ryot is known os prajdii , a term 
which covers all that is denoted by occupancy-rights, Tho right 
accrues from the moment that the cultivator enters into posses¬ 
sion of any laud for tho purpose of cultivation, and not from the 
time that he pays rent for the land. 

RyoU Tlie general rights of the villagers of Por&hAt are summed 

up by Mr. H. McPherson, i.e.s., Director of Land Records, 
Bengal, as follows:—“The proprietor has no right of inter¬ 
ference with the internal economy of a village. He has, there¬ 
fore, nothing to do with the reclamation of waste land or the 
settlement of abandoned or otherwise vacant holdings. Nor has 
the headman exclusive or uhsolute rights over them. Tho waste 
land of a village is really the property of tho village community* 
The relative rights of the headman and of his fellow-ryots vary 
according as the village is an intact aboriginal one or a broken 
or mixed village. In pure aboriginal villages all tho ryots have 
an equal right of reclamation; the only controlling authority is 
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the ptineMmt, and all new cultivation is rent-free for the period of 
tho settlement. In ruined village*, where the headman is not of 
the original family of founders, he tales it upon himself to distri* 
bnte tho waste land* nmd he sometime* levies rent for tho new 
cultivation. Nowhere may an outrider he introduced to reclaim 
waste lands without the consent of the headman, who must con¬ 
sult tho panehdtjal before giving permission. The rates of rent 
thut may he levied for new cultivation by the headman vary from 
one estate to another. "Vacant holdings must he settled with vil¬ 
lagers. Relatives have the first claim. Generally ryots of the 
same community as the original holder have a preferential claim 
to settlement in mixed villages. Tho headman has no prior 
claim. He must cultivate abandoned lamia himself if ho wants 
to keep thorn. He cannot sublet. If no village ryot will take a 
vacant holding and the headman docs not want it, he may settle 
with an outsider, but tho outsider must be o£ local origin, {,«.» be 
must belong to Forahit or the neighbourhood. The headman 
is not entitled to take Miami on a re-aettleinent ; and Miami, as 
a matter of fact, is rarely taken in aboriginal villages. It would 
be too much to expect the Bikkt* prarfhdn of mixed villages to bo 
beyond temptation. Enhanced rent cannot be taken from the 
new tenant* and it is contrary to tho eastern of the panjana for 
any land to pay rent at higher than village rates. In oil 
the above respects, the customs of Torah at very strongly 
resemble those which obtain in the Santal Forganas and have 
become stereotyped by entry in the settlement record of that 
district. 

As ryots may reclaim lands, they may also construct Bueh 
b&utlhi or water-reservoirs as are necessary for the purpose. They 
have to take the headman's permission, when hia permission is 
necessary* for the reclamation itself. The only case in which the 
proprietor's permission is necessary is where the ryot wants to 
make a large tank or water-reservoir out of rice land that has 
baen assessed to rent. Abandoned tanks or bdxdht become tho 
property of the community. Homesteads, fruit groves, water- 
xcservoiis, threshing-floors, and manure-pits ore not assessed to 
rent. Nor may any rent bo taken for fruit-trees planted by the 
ryots. They are free to plant such without permission on their 
holdings. In aboriginal villages they may also plant on the waste 
laud without permission, but as a rule* in mixed villages* the 
headman^ consent is necessary. Uplands may everywhere be 
converted info rice lands without permission* and no additional 
rent may be assessed after the conversion for the period of the 
settlement. 
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“The general position is that the ryots are entitled to take 
free of cost all jungle produce that they require for fuel, for 
house-building and repairs, for all other domestio and agricultural 
purposes, and for the purposes of a handicraft, and they are not 
limited in the exercise of these privileges to the forest within 
their villages, but may take from any portion of the estate. They 
have nowhere the right to take for sole, save in the Mund&ri 
villages of the KolhSn Pin , where the sale of minor forest produce 
by the Mund&ris has long been customary. Certain limitations 
upon the source of supply have sprung up in Kh&s Porah&t 
through the interference of Government for forest conservation, 
and in other areas, by imitation of this interference and compro¬ 
mise. Originally, the zamindars exercised no more rights over 
the jungle than the ryots, m. v they took from it what they 
required for their own purposes. It was only when timber began 
to have a commercial value that they began to assert the right of 
sale. 

“ In Bandgion, the zamindar has no rights of sale over the 
jungle because there is not more than will supply the legitimate 
requirements of the ryots. In Anandpur the zamlndir and ryots 
partitioned the jungle between them, the former taking certain 
blocks as his Bhare and the ryots the rest, but each party retains 
certain rights within the jungle of the other. The ryots may 
graze within the reserve and fall back on it for minor produce, 
while the zamindir may sell big trees from the village jungle 
and any timber that is out in the process of reclamation and not 
required for the villager’s own use. In Ker& the zimlnd&r 
has been selling from every part of the jungle, but the ryots also 
have a free right of supply. 

44 Custom places certain restrictions on the right of ryots to cut 
trees for their own use. Trees of all kinds may be out down in 
making rioe land (</on), but woAui, f.uaum and mango trees are 
always spared in preparing upland cultivation. The following 
trees are also generally saved:—all fruit trees of value, titan (when 
required for tusser), pa ltit and other trees useful for lao cultiva¬ 
tion, arjun , *d/, pi dual, and other good timber trees. The latter 
are, of course, freely cut when required for sj>ecial purposes, as 
t.g.y the making of ploughs or the repair of houses. The former 
oro spared because they are relatively of more use to the 
oommunity when standing than when cut. In many villages 
the panch&tjal decides whioh trees may be cut. The list, 
therefore, varies with local circumstances. In villages devoid 
of jungle, no green trees may be cut. When a cultivator wishes 
to cut a tree of a species reserved by the panchdyat t he has 
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to get the headman’s consent. In no other ease is his consent 
neoeos&ij* No tree may bo cut from the sacred gioves (tarnat 
or jn&iras) of the Mund&rifl or Hoa, and, as ft rule, not even 
the dry wood of fallen trees may be removed from, them. It 
would be ft sacrilege punishable under section 39a,, Indian 
Penal Code, for ft zamindir or any out aider to out a tree in ft 
sacred grove, 

** It has already boon remarked that ryots have full rights 
over the fruit and timber trees planted by themselves 
or their forefathers. They have also exclusive rights over 
the fruit end timber of self-sown fruit trees growing either on the 
cultivated or on the waste lands of their villages. Those on culti¬ 
vated lands are usually enjoyed by the owner of the holding,, those 
on waste laud by the whole community of villagers jointly, 
but they occasionally have a distribution for individual 
convenience, trees are often so distributed. There is 

no payment anywhere for mtrfiua. 

*■* Local custom varies as regards the right of the proprietor to 
levy ceases for the roaring of tussor and the cultivation of lac, A 
tusser cess was first imposed by the Eajft of Borahat in 1839. It 
was abolished by Government in 1858 when the estate was 
confiscated. It was not collected during the 40 years of State 
management and cannot now be revived by the R&jA. Baudgaon 
ia in the same position as Ehas Porihat, but in other suh-eatutes 
the cess has been levied from before the Mutiny and cannot now 
bo disputed. Lao hue been cultivated since the eighties. The 
analogy of hussar makes a lao cobs unrflalixablo in Klifis 1 ora hut 
and Dlndglon It is a customary levy m Kofft, Anaudpor and 
Ohftinpur, Tito rates of collection vary according to the trees 
used for cultivation, as well as from estate to estate. It is only 
realizable when the lao is actually cultivated and the cultivation is 
successful. It is nowhere payable in respect of trees planted by 
the ryotfi- 

« The ryots have full grazing rights over all jungle, wast« and 
fallow land of tho jmrgang except tho reserved forests of Kh&s 
Forahftt. Fallow land that is reserved for grazing cannot he 
broken up for cultivation without the consent of the headman and 
the village community. The lyots of each estate have the right to 
take free of charge, and withont the permission of the proprietor, the 
lesa valuable minerals, such as stone, iron-ore, clay, gravel, Huh- 
stone, so far as these fire required for their own domestic and 
agricultural purposes, and artisans have the right to sell articles 
manufactured from each products, All other mineral rights 
belong to the proprietors, 

a 2 
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“ Homestead lands of cultivate re are everywhere rent-free. 
In some areas,, artisans pay trade taxes, but their homesteads are 
rent-free. Trade taxes ore not realisable in KhSs Porabat and 
Bandgaoa, where they were abolished during the era of State 
management t nor in Chain pur, where they were commuted in 
1886 ; but they are leviable in KerS and Anandpnr by undent 
custom. A levy oE Ra. 2 on the renewal of a headman’s lease is 
payable in Eera, but no each payment is elsewhere sanctioned by 
eukom. It is the custom in Keritmd Anandpur for each head¬ 
man to pay the proprietor a wicimi of Re. 1 at the DasaharS 
festival, and in AiiEmdpur a gout Is also renderoble to the proprie¬ 
tor by each village community, but these customs do not obtain 
in other estates of the pargrrm. In six villages the right of the rent- 
receiver to thddi §>mri pa nr ha, or a contribution to the expenses ol 
marriages and deaths, has been recognized. All other claims of 
this or a similar nature have been disallowed. As to btfh-htg&ri 
or forced labour, Mr. T, &. Mivcpheraon finds that it is nowhere 
rondo ruble. It was not seriously claimed in Kkas Porih&t, and in 
other estates it was commuted at various dates and consolidated 
with the rent.” 

British relations with DhuLbhum date bach to 1767, when 
the Hail, having refused to submit to British authority, was ousted 
from his estates, and his nephew JogannSth Bind was given the 
property in his stead on promising to pay a yearly revenue of 
Its, 5,500. JagannSth Dhal having also fallen into arrears 
defied the British, and many years of trouble ensued. In 1777 
the estate was settled with him as zamindir for a revenue of 
Ra. 2,000 the first year, Ra* 3,000 the second year, and Its, 4,000 
the third year. In fixing this assessment no calculation was made 
to ascertain the revenue the zsmind&ri could reasonably be 
expected to bear* Tba only object aimed at was to effect a settle¬ 
ment which should tranquilize the zamTndari, It was not till 
1800 that the Permanent Settlement was extended to DholbhOm, 
owing to a dispute as to who was tha proprietor, but it was then 
settled with Jagimn&th Dhal at a revenue of Rs* 4,267* At that 
time it formed part of Midnaporo, but in 1833 it was transferred 
to Mfinbhura and in 1846 to Singhlhuni. Chiiroswar Dhal, well 
known as “the Buddha Baja," was then znmlndar, having 
succeeded in 1825, lie died in 1803 and was followed by 
J&ganuath Dhal, who only lived tpl 1807, The latter left two 
minor sons, of whom Ram Chandra Dhal was the elder, and the 
estate was taken under the management of the Court of "W axels. 

* This n:Ccimt of the rtfv-tdms syilL'lw of fJhnlbtilim hi* Wcu prt[»rc4 withtho 
be!!p of Mr. B. A ( CSgllk^ LCI,! 
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la 1881 *83 ft general lefctkmenl was made lor 15 years- It5m 
Chandra Dhal received charge of the estate in 1 883, on attaining 
his majority but soon became involved in debt* and shortly before 
his death applied for relief under the C'hota Nftgpur Encumbered 
Estates Act (YI B.C of 1876). Tho estate ™ then managed 
as an encumbered estate. On the death of Him Chandra in 183** 
it passed,, as tho result of ft law suit, into the possession of tils 
unde Satrughan, Deo Dhal Deb f who is still the proprietor. 

Tho estate is now under survey and settlement owing to a 
combination of circumstances which are explained as follows by 
the Director of Laud Records in the Report of 1906*07. 14 Tho 

tract is a backward one inhabited principally by aborigines, and 
when the proprietor** manager in 1903 attempted to make a new 
settlement, complaints were made of oppression, excessive enhance¬ 
ment and other malpractices. Additional reasons for undertaking 
the operations at an early date were that the qh&ttc&U were 
continually at strife with tho persons who cultivated under them 
and claimed occupancy rights, find that disputes relating to forests 
were causing constant friction. In tho midst of those troubles, 
the proprietor, Baku Satraghan Deo Dhal Deb, an old man of 
75, having incurred debts to tho extent of four lakhs of rupees, 
the estate wtis. on the application of his heir, brought under tha 
protection of the CliotS Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act, YI 
(B C.J of 1876. Meanwhile, the proprietor had leased out the 
whole estate for 25 years ou terms which left no margin of profit 
to the lessees from the existing assets of the estate, and were a 
direct incentive to illegal rent enhancement and to interference 
with established rights. Very serious administrative difficulties 
were apprehended, and, accordingly, on the recommendation of the 
local officers, the sanction of the Government of India was obtained 
to tho initiation of the operations.'* 

One of the oldest tenures in Dhalbhum appears to have been 
that known us the ghAiw&li tenure. The fffidMh Eeem to have 
boon originally guardians, of the passes (ghtila) or wardens of the 
marches. Urey were a ^van-feudal or military body of men 
maintained by the ranilndurs for the purposes of offence and 
defence, to protect tho country against invasion, to attack their 
enemies, and also to maintain peace and order within their territory. 
Colonel Dalton believed that they were descendants of the oldest 
settlers in Dhalbhum, and in a report submitted in 1805 wrote:—- 
44 We find them holding villages and in possession of lands which, 
except where succession has been broken by tho dismissal of one 
of these officer* for misconduct, or by failure of Ha line, have 
descended from generation to generation in their families, tho 
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original dmm of the ground* It is a fact that both in DMUIa 
and In the Jnnglo Mahals of IfAnbhiim, where the old ghAhcdfo 
families are still In possession, they are all of the primitive race 
called Hhumij, i>., of tho same family aa the S&utals and the 
Mvndms of Chota Nagpur and Lark a Xols of Siuglibhiim, 
Their tenures are the oldest in the country, older than the right of 
their Chief 3 who, there is every reason to suppose, Is descended 
from one of the same stock originally elected to role over them, 
I suppose that when arrangements were first made by a clan to 
contribute to the support of their Chief, some were wholly or 
partially exempted of conditions of service. The persons thus 
exempted would be the most powerful of their tribe, or those who 
were in the liest position for defending the small territory against 
external foes. Thus, we find amongst the aard&r ghMwfite men of 
great bereclitmy influence, the lords of several of the oldest and 
best interiur villages, and we find that nearly all the border 
villages are pAdfadfrV 

Local enquiry undertaken during the present settlement has 
abundantly confirmed Colonel Dalton’s account. Apparently, at 
some date or other not now to be ascertained, the famlndJir of 
Dhnlbhum appointed the then head of each family ns# A if ted/, 
and authorized him in return for his services to hold his land for 
ever free of all rent except the payment of a panehtik or small 
annual saldmi. In these transactions, which varied m character 
from the actual remission of rent to a subordinate tenure holder 
to the reluct ant acknowledgement of feudal superiority by a eemi- 
indepondent petty chief, is the whole genesis of the tjh&tirdli 
disputes. As the ancestors of the present ghdivdh founded villages 
and tho land that they prepared was Muiuhan or k&untkatti in its 
strictest sense, they, if any one, should have all tho rights that 
those words imply : in fact, all their descendants in the male line, 
holding lands in the village, which they or their ancestors had 
prepared before the ghMic&Ii compromise mentioned below, have 
been recorded as khunlkaitidart, whether the land Lay within the 
demarcated area or not. 

In ISQO tho Raja of Dhalbhiim was mode responsible for tho 
police administration of the estate, and engaged to carry out his 
police duties through the ghatrtnU y whether dig rrdri, mrddr$ f ndikt 
or ytJ ik* t This arrangement continued till 1855, when in 
consequence of the Eamind&ris misconduct ha wus deprived of these 
powers* The control of tho police was taken over by the Magis¬ 
trate;, and tho KwnlndAr ceased to have any authority over tho 
gh&fvaU, l>y whoso help ho had maintained order. In 1865 the 
ghdticuU were regularly organised, tho entire estate being divided 
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years Into the gAfiteali holdings were reported to amount .o 503 
ploughs (Ms) or 1,310 acres. T hey were subject to o qait^ent 
consisting of a fixed nsaetemenl of Ba. 2-2 per plough, in 
nuBcdlaneous dues amounting to Tts. 3-12; m all, Bs. o-h l* r 
plough r As Government had taken over tho police coutrel 
ftand tlie service* of the fM the land wtoch 
they held, and by the produce of which they were remunerated, 
became the property of Government, fo 1o*£ ^ lt Wlflhed ** 
utilize their services It was recognised that the tenure oould 
not be transferred by the tfMted/, but that individual #dM'« 
might bo removed for misconduct and others ap^^d to. their 

nlnnu&g . 

In November 1384, in order to put a stop to the con&tant dis¬ 
putes about title that used to arise in connection whh the gk&tu&M 
holdings, an arrangement was arrived at between Government, t e 
zatnindar o! Dhalbhiim and the several ghatw&l a ; and ft deed of 
compromise was drawn up and duly executed and registered, it 
was agreed that the ghattedii lands should be demarcated according 
to the feifWHmti’ or rent-roll of 1837 ; that each hal of land record¬ 
ed in that document should bo held to consist of forty Dkalbbum 
hM* of rice land each ninely hdths square; and that where the 
area ofland recorded in 1837 was not sufficient to give to each 
torddr ghdtwdl (up to the number of those officials stated m the 
isumnatisi) at least two hah of forty such bigSto, to each nd*k 
one and to each P m hall a hal, a sufficient area of nee and 
in excess of the area entered in the feiimmif in oi 18:J7 should toe 
measured and demarcated as gh&wdliUnd* The boundmes of 
each ghdtKdli holding were defined by masourv pillars, and the 
chief cause of dispute in this way removed. At the same time, 
all excess land found in the possession of the g hal teal* vra re¬ 
sumed by the zamindAr of Dhalbhiim and assessed to rent, 


became mill land. , . 

It was arranged that the rents payable by the setnal cultivators 

of these mat lands were to be those laid down in the settlement of 
Dhalbhiim then current. The Mrd&r gHtwdl of f£ iara f ™ to 
receive settlement of each village in the tara/At 6-i per oen , o 
the total rent payable by the ryots. If there was a n&k under 
the wrddr ghdtirdl in any village, the tarddr gh&ttral was to give 
settlement of the village to him at 75 per cent, of the total rental. 
In villages where there was no • ard&r ghdttf&t, the nhtk was to 
have settlement from the E&ja at G2£ per cent, of the rental. 
As regards the pdito, the MimiWFMi showed a certain number of 
path holding ghdticnti land. In the oomro of tune the number 
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of these men had largely increased, but only the number of pdiks' 
holdings shown in the isumnarui were demarcatecL Men were 
selected who were descended from original holders, and the 
excess pdikt reverted to the position of ordinary ryots. The deed 
of compromise finally stipulated that for the ghdhcdli land measur- 
ed and demarcated the ghdtwdl of caoh holding should pay to the 
zamindar in perpetuity a quit-rent or pjnchak at the rate men¬ 
tioned in the rent-roll of 183 <. Each sorddr ghdiical was to get 
100, each ndik 50, and each pdik 25 bighds of land; and the 
result of the demarcation was to give 27,742 bighdt 10 kuthdi of 
land in 256 holdings, which were in possession of 28 sard dr 
gbaticd/s, 198 ndikt and 432 pdiks. 

The claims which the compromise affected to settle were very 
diverse. The zamind&r maintained that the ghditcdl* were given 
the lands which were in existence at their first appointment 
and no more, and produced his own list or numnatisl of 1837 
purporting to contain an account of what was then made rent- 
free. The ghdticdh have always contended that the payments 
made were for the whole area of their villages or zamlndiiris, 
and that they were entitled to possess all the lands situated 
within thoso boundaries. As the nature of the original trans¬ 
action greatly varied, both of the versions were probably true in 
individual cases. The zami odor's contention being accepted as 
true for oil cases, large under-tenure-holdens and petty village 
headmen were treated alike, and the former lost land whioh they 
hal held for generations. It is reported that this compromise 
failed to secure its object, vix., the preservation of tho rights of 
the ghdttcdls, and that the present settlement operations have 
served to accentuate its failure. Many of the holders of fiolds in 
the aUrtktd area being their own relations or other people holding 
at privileged rates, the sirddra were unable to oollect rent from 
them at the rates fixed in the deed. Improvident themselves, 
and used to a larger income, they fell rapidly into arrears. 
Eventually the majority were sold up, and now only 30 per 
cent, of them remain in possession of their excess areas. 

Most of the villages are leased out to headmen known as 
ptadhdns, who oollect the rent and pay, it to the proprietor or 
superior tenure-holder, mim* a deduction by way of remuneration 
for the trouble of collection. The origin of the pradudn is as 
follows : A family of Mund&s, Sant4ls or Bhumij settled down 
in a suitable place in the jungle and proceeded to clear it. As 
they cleared it, a village community was formed. The village 
lands were assessed to rent by the superior tenure-holder, who 
appointed os pradhdn the chief member of tho family whioh 
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founded the Tillage. The pradhdn agreed to collect the wnt and 
perform certain other duties, and became, in fact, the recog- 
nked representative of the village in all its external relations. 

In course of time, however, the original pradhdn was in 
many cases unable to collect the rent or was dispossessed 
by the proprietor, especially in the large and weU cultivated 
villages in which Bengali and other Dikku (non-abongmal) 
cultivators obtained a footing. This process has been earned 
on steadily, so that the aboriginal headmen ore being rapidly 
supplanted, and it is believed that unless the protective measures 
whioh have recently been embodied in the Chot& Mgpur 
Tenancy Act meet with success, their total disappearance is 
only a matter of time. This is no new movement, for a report 
in 1874-75, in describing the mismanagement of the estate under 
successive zamlndirs, said “ Nobody felt any interest in land 
because nobody felt sure how long ho might be able to retain 
possession of it. To-day a pradhdn would obtain the lease of a 
village on payiDg a heavy premium and promising a large rent; 
to-morrow another, covetous of obtaining the same village, would 
offer a larger taldmi and an increased rent, and then the first 
lessee would be ousted. In this way a village would have two, 
and even sometimes three changes of pradhdn* in the course of 
a single year. Of course this reacted to the disadvantage of 
cultivators, for a pradhdn who had just paid a large latent and 
promised a heavy rent would necessarily try to recompense 
himself by screwing his ryots to the uttermost. 

When the estate was under Government management there 
were two kinds of pradhdni tenures, one being for a limited and 
the other for an unlimited period. 'The former, numbering (in 
1883) 839 holdings, were held for a fixed term, and paid a rent 
which was liable to enhancement. The latter, numbering only 
74, were held under perpetual leases and the rent could not be 
enhanced. According to the Report of the Department of Land 
Records of 1907-08, in the area attested thut year “pradhdn* 
belonging to the original family of reclaimers were all found 
to have^ hereditary rights. Twenty per cent, of the other 
pradhdn* were also proved to havo hereditary rights, and the 
remainder were found to havo a right of re-settlement on the 
expiry of their louses during their lifetime. All lands reclaimed in 
the village by pradhdn* or their ancestors, or otherwise acquired 
by them before the acquisition of pradhdni rights, were recorded as 
their ryoti lands, and will be preserved for them in the event of 
their dispossession from office. It was further found that by 
local custom tho pradhdn alone was entitled to settle new 
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ryots on the lands included within the periphery of the 
village 

Other tenures are khospcsh, or maintenance grants to members 
of the zemindar's family. Many of them are for life only, and 
others are resumable. Bdbuan khorpoth is a similar grant to deserv¬ 
ing drii/d of the zomindar and has, therefore, a meaning different 
from that common in other places, where it implies a grant to a 
member of the grantor’s family. The $dd chdkrdn is a form 
of service tenure whioh is apparently dependent entirely on the 
pleasure of the zamindar. The duties of the holders are to 
keep watch and ward over the zamlndSr’s house and granaries. 
The origin of the tenure is involved in obscurity, but it was 
perhaps created when the zamind&r lost the services of the 
ghdltcdlt. Brahmottar and debothr are religious tenures, both 
of which were originally held rent-free, but wore charged 
with a quit-rent in 1837. The brahmottar tenures are 
transferable by the holder and appear not to bo resumable by 
the original owner. Debottar tenures are grants made to priests 
for offering sacrifices to the zamind&r’s idols. Unlike the 
brahmottar , they are resumable by the proprietor when the 
offerings cease, and the grantee has no power to alienate his 
holding. Mahdtrdn tenures are grants as rewards to persons 
for good service rendered, whioh are hereditable, transferable 
and non-resumable. 

Cultivating tenures in Dhalbhum are known by the generic 
term praj&li (from prajd a peasant), and ore of two kinds, 
khuntkatti and thiki I. The word khuntkatti in Dhalbhum, as in 
Kanohf, is applied in its restricted sense to all lands cleared by 
the original settlers of the village or by their descendants in the 
male lines; and the lands so cleared are held under the 

khuntkatti rights and title so long as they remain in their 

possession. It is stated that it possibly has in this pargana a 
more extended sense, embracing also lands reclaimed from 

jungle by later settlers in the village ; but for the present 

only lands of the former class, which correspond to the bhuinhdri 
lands of B&nchl, has been recorded as khuntkatti. Several 
important privileges attach to tbo khuntkatti tenancies in the 
pargana. For instance, by law they ore liable to only 
the average rates of rent paid by ordinary oocuponoy ryots for 
the same class of lands. It was found, however, during the 
course of the present settlement that tho Courts had not dearly 
recognized their rights, and that they were assessed at full 
rates and in no way differentiated from ordinary ryoti holdings. 
This is said to be probably due to the fact that there is no 
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definition of the word khuntkalU in section 19 of the old Chotft 
m» ? TLT Tenancy Act, find that the aborigine* weio notawow 
of their privileged rights nor prepared to uphold them m the 
courts. Tenants holding under the ihikA system are poisons 
who came into the viRoge after tho first settlers and Required 

land by transfer or reclamation. 

The Director of Innd Records states in his Animal Report 
for l9t}7-08It was found that, by custom, ail ryots, as si.mjii 
as they toot settlement of land, became ipw fad* occupancy 
ryots and that the 12 years' criterion, therefore, did not apply. 
Throughout the area attested it TO found that the resident 
ryots of Tillages possessed tho customary right to take wood for 
fuel and domestic purposes. This right is subject to certain 
well recognized restrictions which have been duly recorded. 
The ryots right to reclaim lands from surah jungle or waste 
and to bring them under cultivation, without the landlonTe or 
even tho prtuthdn* consent, is universally admitted/’ 
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GEN B It A L AD MINIS TB AT 10 N. 

Admisib- SiMSiiKuusi ifi a noa-reguhition district, t.e., some of tha general 
Ite'&uhitions find Acts in force in other purta of Bengal are not in 
Aim operation. For administrative purposes it forms part of the 

****** CommiaaionerrJiip of Chota Nagpur and is in charge of a Deputy 
Co mmi ssioner. The subdivisional system has not been introduced, 
and the whole district is under the direct control of the Deputy 
Commissioner. The normal staff fixed by Government eonaiats 
of two Deputy Magistrates with first class powers and one Deputy 
Magistrate with second or third class powers, all of whom are 
stationed at C'haihfisa, The Deputy Commissioner also exercises 
control, subject to the supervision of tha Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpur, over the States of Sarolkel& and Khursawan; he is 
Assistant Sessions Judge for those States, and he hoars appeals 
from the orders of the Chiefs. A Deputy Conservator of Forests 
is In charge of the Singhbhilm Forest Division, and an Extra 
Assistant Constrvator of the OhaibiEft Division; the former is 
at present (1900) assisted by an Assistant Conservator and two 
Extra Assistant Conservators. Singhhhum also forms a sub¬ 
division of the Chotk Nagpur Division of the Public Works 
Department, and is under an Executive Engineer stationed at 
Ranch L 

RiTiin, The revenue of the district, under the nnnn heads, increased 
from Bir 95,000 (excluding cesses and income-tax) in 1880-81 
to Ra 1,03,000 in 1890-91 and to Hs. 3,89,000 in 1900-01. It 
further increased in 1907-08 to Rs. 3,09,000, of which Es. 1,43,000 
were derived from land revenue, Rs. 1,60,000 from excise, 
Rs. 29,006 from at amps, Rs. 2fl,900 from cesses and Rs- 12,000 
from income-tax. 

JAqd The collections of land revenue increased from Rs. 68,000 in 
***™* 1880-81 to Rs. 70,000 in 1890-91 and to 1U J ,42,000 in 1900-01. 
In i 907-08, they amounted to Rs. 1,43,000 collected from four 
estates, viz., the two permanently-settled estates of Dhalbhiim 
and For&h&t, with a current demand of Us. 5,000 and Rs. 2,000 
respectively, and the two Government estates of the Kolliin and 
the Ckaibssa Town Kh ids MakaS with u current demand of 
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Ks. 1,35,000 and Rs, 3,000 respectively ■: heso figures exclude 
polios contribution, rent) of fisheries “d ftmes and cr^os o 
grazing, luo and tusaor cocoons besides land rent. In no other 
district of Bengal is the number of estates so Email- 
“ttolund revenue tho most important soureeof revenue is E «l- 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Es. & T 0CO m 
1697-98 to Rs. 1 , 00,000 in 19 W- 08 -* total Iowa ton 
other district m tho Chot* Nagpur Dmsion. Bj fat the gr- aUr 
part of this sum was realized from the manufacture and sale of 
country spirit, which in 1907-08 aggregated Its. 1,1'XOOO or more 
than two-thirds of the total income from exeiso. Tho *prA w 
prepared by distillation from the flower of the muhui tree £r- 
and molasses, and its manufacture and sale are conducted 

under tho outstill system. Tho r^eipta tom R*™ "£ 

duty on this spirit La the year last mentioned wore less than m 
any other district in the Chets Nagpur Division, representing 
2,025 per 10,000, as compared with Re. 3,388 tor the Division 
and Rs. 2,298 lor the whole of Bengal. There wore ultughor 
41 shops licensed for its sale, ,V„ one rctnd shop to every 9Do 
square miles and 14,965 persons; the average eonsumpt erto 
the liquor was 30 proof gallons per 1,000 of the r»I'uUtirn and 
the incidence of taxation was only annas MO per lnad of the 
population. The receipts from licenses issued for Uic retai - 
TSLoi - rice beer amounted to Es. 1 500> m t 
year, and there were 12G shops licensed to sell it retail. 11ns is 
the national drink of the aboriginal rates, who regard it as a 
nutritious food and utilise it as a substitute for a meal. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for praeti- 

«dly all the remainder of tho excise revenue. I he greater part 

is derived from tho duty and license few on opium, amounting in 
1907-08 to Bs. 22,000, or Es. 302 per 10,000 of the population 
as against the average of Rs. 223 returned for tho Dhoth 
NAgrmrDivision and Its. 510 for the who eof Bengal. There 
e *w vaor 14 shops in the district for tho retail sale of 
™ m or sCper 2T _ 3 £uare mite and 43,827 of the popu- 
SSS Tho iSle from gV the dried flowing tops 

of the cultivated female hemp plant (Cnwsiis inrfico) and the 
reBinons exudation on them, and from other hemp drugs of all 
kinds, was Ha, 13,000 in 1907-08, representing an expenditure of 
Kb 214 per 10,000 of tho population as against Us. 33- for the 
rt« l&pnr Division and 11s. 518 for the whole of BeDgol. 
The net excise revenue from nil sources was Ks. 2,460 i«r 10,000 
ass compared with Es. 3,754 for the Division and Es. 3,-0 t for 
the Provinoe aa a whole. 
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The next important source of revenue is the sale of stamps* the 
receipts from which amounted to Its. 18,000 in 1895-96, and 
averaged Re. 20,000 per annum in the qninqrianiiinm ending 
in 1899-1900, Dining the five years ending in 19044)5 the 
annual receipts averaged Rs. 26,090, and in 1907*08 they were 
Rs, 29,000 as against Re. 24,000 in 1897-98. The sale of 
judicial stamps alone realised Rs. 26,000 in 1907-08, os com¬ 
pared with He* 20,000 in 1807-98, this increase being attributed 
chiefly to the settlement of the Porahat estate and its allied 
tenures, vi^,, Kera, Jlnandpur, Daniigfion and Champur, The 
receipts from non-juditdal stamps are insignifieaiit and fell 
during the same period from Rs, 4,000 to Ka. 3,000. Court-foe 
stamps among the judicial stamps and impressed stamps among 
the noa-judicial stamps account for nearly the whole of the 
receipts. 

Road and publio works cesses are levied at the maximum 
rata allowed by law, tie., half an nirna in tho rupee for each 
oesa. The collections Increased from Rs. 10,000 in 1898-94 to 
Rs, 17,000 in 1S9S-D9 and to Ik 23,000 in 1904-05. They 
further increased in 1907-08 to lie. 26,0u0. The current 
demand in the year last named was R&. 25,500, of which tho 
greater part (his, 12,400} was duo from one revenue-paying 
estate, while Rs. 3,000 were payable by two revenue-free estates, 
Rs. 1,300 by one rent-free property and Rs, 8,500 by 99 mines 
and railways, There were 103 estates with four recorded share¬ 
holders, and 3,330 tenures with 99 share-holders, assessed to cesses, 
the number of tenures thus being nearly 32 times as gTeat os that 
of estates. The total demand of oesses (Rs. 27,000} was equal 
to nearly a sixth of the demand of land revenue (Rs, 1,43,000), 

In 1896-97 the income tar yielded Rs. 9,000 paid by 394 
assesses, and in 1901-02 tho amount derived from the tax bad 
increased to Iis. 12,000 and the number of assessees to 539 , of 
whom 381 paying Rs. 4,202 had incomes of Its. 500 bo Rs. 1,000, 
At that time tho minimum in com a assessable wag !{&. 500 
but this ims raised to Its. 1,000 in 1903, thereby affording relief 
to a number of petty traders, moneyTenders and cforks. The 
number of osscssees cmsoquently fell in 1903-04 to 210 and 
the collections to He. 10,090. Since then, the growth of trade 
caused by the railway has resulted in an increase in the collections, 
which in 1907-08 amounted to Rs. 12,000 paid by 248 aaccess. 
The sum realised is, however, very email, as the district contains 
very fow large traders or rich merchants; and tho fact that there 
were only 2(9* persons liable to the tax in that year is sufficient 
proof of its economic backwardness, 
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There are only two offices, situated at ChaibSsa and Gh&lrila, »**«»■ 
lor tbs registration of Assurances under Act IH of 18c 7* In the 
ava years 1895—99 the average number of documents registered 
annually was 830, and in the next quinquennium (1000—04) it 
was 1,258, the increase being attributed to a certain extent to the 

opening of a new 
office at Ghfttsill. 

In 1907 the num¬ 
ber fell to 685, S3 
shown in the mar¬ 
ginal statement, 
which gives the 
salient statist ice for 
that year. This 
decrease is chiefly 
dne to the recent amendment of the Cliota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act (I of 1879), whereby the ability of ryots to mortgage or 
sell theix holdings has been curtailed. Registration is, however, 
yet in its infan cy, and has not kept pace with the general 
development of the district. In the Kolhin the people do n t 
resort to registration, ns the rights of the tenants are not 
alienable without the permission of the Deputy CommMnoner, 
and the object of registration is secured by the simpler 
machinery of mutations. 

The principal judicial officer is the Sessions Judge of Ainrisia 
Baokuri, who in 1901 was appointed Additional Sessions ™ T|W 
Judge for Chota Nagpur with power to try all sessions cases and itrstict 
criminal appeals arising within this dietriet and ManbliGm, 

Sessions eases are tried by him at Pnnllia, and criminal appeals 
either at Fariilia or Bankuru, whichever is most convenient 
for their speedy disposal. The local criminal courts are those 
of the Deputy Commissioner, the Deputy Magistrates subordi¬ 
nate to him/ a Bench of Honorary Magistrates at OhlibAai, and 
fonr Honorary Magistrates, Three of the latter, who have second 
class powers, sit singly and hold their courts at Chaibisi; while 
the services of the fourth, Rftj4 Narpot Singh, who resides 
Chakmdharpnr, am utilised for the purpose of making local 
enquiries under section 202, Criminal Procedure Code. As re¬ 
gards civil suits, there are a Sub-Judge, who is aUo Snb-Ju:lge of 
Manhhiim, and a Munsif, with the powers of a Small Cmse 
Court Judge up to Bs. 190, who is also Munsif of PoruUS m 
Minbhum, The former holds his court at Chaihisa. twice a 
year, and tho Latter four times a year to dispose of pending 
suits. During the absence of the Munsif, civil work is disposed 
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of by one of the Deputy Collectors, who is vested with the powers 
of a Munsif for the trial of suits in the Municipality of Chaiba&i, 
in th&na Ghatsila and in those portions of th&nas Chakradharpur 
and Manoharpur. falling outside the Kolh&n Government estate, 
in which the Civil Procedure Code has not been introduced. The 
question of extending the Code to the Chaib&sa municipality and 
Forah&t estate is under consideration. The Deputy Commissioner 
is also a Subordinate Judge, but the Sub-Judge of Singhbhum- 
M&nbhum exercises concurrent jurisdiction, and all contested 
cases are transferred to the file of the latter, so that in praetioe 
ho tries nearly all suits and appeals. 

Singhbhum, especially the Kolhan, was formerly so notorious 
for crimes of violence and general lawlessness, that no alien, 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan, ventured to settle in Ho villages; 
it was a current saying that even a body of a hundred men 
dare not cross the country from SaraikeU on the Kharkai river to 
B&manghati in Mayurbhanj. Even after the British occupation 
heinous crime was extremely frequent, so much so that in 18*34 
Mr. Ricketts, after giving a long list of murders, dacoities and 
highway robberies, wrote:—“The Cole of 1854 is a very 
little improvement on the Cole of 1837. Circumstances which 
in other parts might occasion a hasty word or an angry look 
here bring out the arrow and the axe ” Much crime, moreover, 
was suppressed. “It has,” he said, “ now become notorious that tbo 
ntokit and Mundi* cannot be trusted for reporting all crimes; 
on the contrary, there is every inclination on their part to side 
with the guilty persons in some of the most barbarous murders 
that take place ^amongst them, viz., the slaughter of people 
supposed to be witches. A Kol who owes another a grudge bus 
but to give out that he has ascertained the aggressor to bo a witch 
to bring over to his side mundfa and mdnku, and when he has 
slain the so-called witch, they will all use their utmost endeavours 
to shield the murderer and conceal the crime.” The Hos, in fact, 
at that time held that the killing of a witch was no murder, 
and during the Mutiny availed themsolves of the opportunity 
to make a clean sweep of those who hod remained immune 
under British rule. After the re-establishment of order a marked 
improvement was apparent. In 1871 only two cases of dacoity 
occurred in the whole district, and since then this form of violent 
crime has almost entirely disappeared. Murders ore ulso far less 

common and ore less frequently connected with popular supers¬ 
titions. Suicide is still, however, frequent, though a decided 
decrease has been observed. This has always been a charac¬ 
teristic crime of Singhbhum, old people often putting on end to 
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themselves when they find that they are becoming a burden to 
their relatives. The sensitiveness of both men and women among 
the Hos to slights* and defamation is extreme and often gives 
rise to suicide, or attempted suicide, as also do family quarrels, 
generally of a petty nature. 

There aro two criminal castes in the distinct, the Gh&sis and the Criminal 
Karangk*. The Ghasis are a sweeper caste, said to have come 
from Orissa and Mayurbhanj. They call thomselvea Hindus, but 
eat swine, cattle, and the leavings of Hindus. The Ghasis of one 
village have a particularly bad reputation as clever and daring 
thieves. Their modus optrandi is as follows. Several of them 
sally forth, each with a net containing pice round his loins, and go 
up to a stall on the pretence of making purchases. One of them 
stands in front of it, and the others lurk behind at a short distance 
from each other. The pretended purchaser draws the attention of 
the shopkeeper to himself by looking at the different articles, 
while the others watoh for the opportunity to pick up what they 
can from the stall, passing the articles from hand to hand and 
mixing themselves with the crowd. They also destroy cattle 
for the fake of their hides, and engage in burglaries. The Ghari 
women thieve at hAI* and havo been known to waylay and rob 
Kol women coming in with produce to ChaibSsi. The Karang&s 
make cart-wheels and baskets, besides selling curry-stones and 
tho stone hand-mills used for grinding flour. Like the Ghiais, 
they commit potty thefts at markets and fairs, and also go on 
thieving expeditions outside the district. 

The district contains three thanas or police stations and four roue*. 

outposts as shown in the 
margin. Of the latter, 
Asanbaui is a dependent 
outpost of Ghittsil&, and 
the other three are inde¬ 
pendent. The regular police force under the Superintendent of 
Police consisted in 1907 of 4 Inspectors, 13 Sub-Inspectors, 21 
Head-Constables and 184 constables. The total strength of the 
force was, therefore, 223 men, representing one policeman to every 
16’8 square miles and to every 2,751 of the population. Ihe 
paucity of these numbers is due to the fact that in the Kolli&n 
there are no regular police, their functions being performed by the 
md/ikis and musdds under tho old communal system described 
below. 

The village police system in Singhbhum is so peculiar in some vuu*# 
of its features that it requires a detailed description. When the 
British Government assumed the direct management of the 
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Kolh&n, the indigenous village organization of the Hoe was 
recognized and retained for fiscal and police purposes. For polioe 
purpose®, the m&nki or head of a group of villages waa made the 
chief police officer of that group, and the m unate or headmen of 
villages were enrolled os his subordinates. Thus, each Plr or 
commune was virtually a polioe circle, of which the tndnki was 
the Sub-Inspector, whilo the munnds corresponded to the Head 
Constables of the regular police. Very few, however, of the 
mdal-is or tnundte oould speak or write other languages than their 
own, and their reports were, therefore, made orally to the District 
Superintendent or Deputy Commissioner, who recorded the 
statements in English. It was from the first a leading principle 
of the system that tho mdnkia and mundda should report direo. a. 
to the latter, and that no alien polioe officer should bo allowed to 
intervene. The ordinary procedure was that when a m&nki had 
completed his investigation of a case, he went in with the parties 
arrested, tho witnesses on both sides, tho property recovered, etc , 
to the Distriot Superintendent at Chaibtoa, who at onoe drew up 
the necessary report and forwarded the case to the Magistrate s 
Court. In specially difficult cases a trained police offioer, himself 
a llo, was sent to assist the mdnkia and mundte ; but foreigners 
were scarcely ever employed on this duty, and reports were 
always heard by the Distriot Superintendent in person. 

It was claimed for the tystem that, owing to the strict obser¬ 
vance of these principles, it was free from many of the corrupt 
practices prevailing among the regular police ; and that the Hos, 
while showing a detective ability which was particularly well 
suited to the wild nature of the country, were never known to 
conceal the commission of crime, or to use unfair means to prove 
a case. Perhaps the best testimon^to its excellence waa the fact 
that the Hindu colonies of Go&l&s and Kurniis, whioh settled in 
the Kolhan, long remained os thoroughly under the authority of 
the Ho Mdnkia as the Ho villagers themselves. 

This procedure is still followed to a great extent, but it has 
been found necessary to modify it. The introduction of the 
railway has necessitated the establishment of a police station at 
Manoliarpur in addition to tho outpost at Chaib&si; and though 
care is taken to use the regular polioe as little as possible, the 
gradual influx of alien settlers into the Kolh&n, the waning 
influence of the mdntu and mundte, and the increasing desire of 
the IIos themselves to have their cases inquired into by the regular 
police, have made their intervention more frequent than formuriy. 
It is, for instance, now common for complaints to be made direct 
to the polioe or by petition in oourt without consulting the 
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headman, and for both tndnki or mundd to refuse to take up a 
charge without orders from an officer of Government. The old 
system is still, however, sufficiently vigorous for most practical 
purposes and is likely to continue so for some time to come. 
According to the latest returns, there are 73 mdnku and 909 inundda 
who have been given powers of arrest and investigation as police 
offioers. They correspond to Sub-Inspectors and Head-Constables 
respectively and report to a Special Inspector, who himself investi¬ 
gates important cases. They have under them a number of ddkudi 
or village oonstables, who are appointed by the mdnkia and are 
liable to dismissal by the Deputy Commissioner for misconduct. 

A rural polioe system, resembling as closely as possible that of Porihic 
tL KolhSn, was introduced into the estate of Por&h&t after it 
was sequestrated and brought undor Government management. 

Owing, however, to the distance of the remoter portions of the 
estate from Chaib&sa, a small regular polioe force under an 
experienced native officer was quartered at Chakradharpur, whero 
it took the plaoe of the ex-R&ja’s police. The police duties of 
the interior were discharged by the heads of villages, who, besides 
collecting rents, were responsible police officers. They were 
required to deal with crime on its occurrence, reporting as soon 
as possible to tho headquarters station of Chakradharpur. Thoro 
was then little crime in Porahat; but such cases as occurred were, 
as a rule, successfully traced by the village headmen. 

The same causes that have operated in the Kolhan, parti¬ 
cularly the growth of an alien population and the decreasing 
authority of the headmen, havo tended to break down this 
procedure. The police of the Chakradharpur station constitute a 
regular thina and deal with orime in the same way as in other 
districts ; and the regular chan kiddri system has of late years been 
introduced as far as the jungly nature of the country will allow, 

The niduki has now little or nothing to do with the tracing 
of crime; he is only responsible for reporting offences, investi¬ 
gating unnatural deaths, and enquiring into and deciding upon 
petty oases ami disputes. The mundd or village headman for his 
part has to prevent bad characters settling in his village and to 
send the village chaukiddr to the th&na to report any offenoe 
committed in it 

The estate of Dhalbhum is under the ordinary polioe jurisdio- ®W**®»* 
tion, but the regular constabulary are supplemented by a body of 
ghdtudla. The latter were regularly organized in 1865, and the 
entire estate divided into ghdltrdli circles. All the rural police, 
whether pdik jhdticdfs or village watchmen (ehaukiddrs), were 
placed under the chief or tardar ghaltcdi in each circle; and 
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the head ghdttcdl with his subordinate officers, the naik ghdttcdl^ 
had to arrange for a patrol through all villages, to receive reporta 
from them, and to see that they wore on the alert. As Dhal- 
bhum is permanently settled and the Government has nothing 
to do with the collection of rent, it was unable to enrol the 
village headmen ( prudhdn *) as police officers. On the one hand, 
they would not servo as the subordinates of the ghdtwdh ; and 
their connection with the zamindar, as his rent-collectors, was 
considered too strong for them to be trusted in an independent 
position. The ghdttcdl*, however, were instructed to communicate 
with the pradkdn on all matters connected with his village ; and 
the latter was reminded of his own general duties os a village 
headman, viz., to assist the police and to give information of crimt:^ 
Sinoe that year the ghdttcdls have been gradually developed 
into a real rural police and trainod to a higher standard of 
efficiency ) whilst the ghaticdh circles have been slightly modified 
and re-arranged so as to coincide with the sections of the regular 
chauklddri system. The ghd'tcdh have been regularly enrolled as 
police officers under Act V of 1861 and are thus liable to fine 
and imprisonment for broaches of discipline and disobedience of 
orders. Their connection with the village headman has been 
almost severed, and the tarddr ghdttcdl* have been invested with the 
rank and powers of a Sub-Inspector of Polioe and the ndik ghdttcdl* 
with those of a Head-Constable. These powers, however, they 
exercise only in taking preliminary steps in cognizable cases, which 
they are bound to report at once at the police station, in taking 
steps to prevent imminent offences, in pursuing and arresting 
criminals, and in making argent house soarohes in cases of 
heinous crime. 

The pdik* form the rank and file of the force and correspond 
to oonstahles. A few have to do regular beat duty and take 
turns of duty at tho polioe station and outposts, while others are 
stationed at road posts on the main roads and passes for the 
protection of travellers and the prevention of crime. Tho cost 
of maintaining the road posts is met by the zamlndAr of Dhal- 
bhum contributing in the proportion of 10 annas per rupee, and 
by the tarddr and nnik ghdttcdl* contributing 6 annas per rupee. 
There are 29 tarddr ghdttcdl *, 198 naik ghdttcdl* and 426 pdik 
ghdttcdl i who are remunerated by servioe land, the amount of 
which was finally settled in an elaborate compromise entered 
into after the completion of the survey of ghdttcdli lands in 1884, 
by which a tarddr ghdttcdl was allotted 100 bigkdt of land, a naik 
50, and a pdik 25. A ghdttcdl onoe enrolled cannot be dismissed 
except for proved misconduct. Usually the next of kin who is 
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fitted for the post is nominated to fill any vacancy that occurs ; 
but in cases of peculiarly gross misconduct the right of succession 
passes entirely out of the family. 

The chaukiddri system is regulated by the ChoU N&gpur ckamix- 
Rural Police Act, V (B.C.) of 1887, which was extended to 
pargana Dhalbhum in 1891, and more recently to parts of th&nas ^ 
Chakradharptir and Manoharpur. This Act differs in several 
material points from the Village Chaukldari Act, VI (B.C.) 
of 1870, which is in force in Lower Bengal and Bihar. It 
provides for the appointment, dismissal and punishment of 
chaukiddrs by the District Superintendent of Police, subject to 
the approval of the Deputy Commissioner, and for payment of 
their salaries by the Sub-Inspectors of the thanas to which they 
belong. For the purpose of assessing and collecting the chauku 
ddri tax, circles of villages are formed by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, and tahtilddrs appointed who perform all the duties 
allotted to panchiyats under Act VI of 1870. There are usually 
from one to three tyfaUddrs in a thana drawing from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 25 a month and collecting from Rs. 1,900 to Rs. 5,000 
per ftnnnm. If, however, two-thirds of the adult- male inhabi¬ 
tants of any village apply to the Deputy Commissioner to appoint 
a pattchdyai , he is bound to comply with their request, and in 
that case the panchdyat will, as far as that village is concerned, 
perform the duties of a circle tahsllddr under the Act. There 
ore altogether 594 chauktddrs in the district appointed under 
this Act. 

There is a district jail at ChoibasA with accommodation for Jails. 
219 prisoners. There are barracks without separate sleeping 
accommodation for 70 male convicts, 18 female convicts, 32 
under-trial prisoners, and three civil prisoners; barracks with 
separate sleeping accommodation on an upper floor for 60 male 
convicts; a hospital with beds for 31 patients; and five cells 
The industries carried on are oil-pressing, wheat-grinding, cano 
and bamboo work, weaving of carpets, doth and darts, and the 
manufacture of string from aloe fibre, bifty years ago the jail 
was of a very primitive description, as may be gathered from Sir 
Ilenry Ricketts’ acoount. “The jail is an open mud shed, 
built in the shape of a square. Till lately there was no wall of 
any sort ; now a bank of earth, about 5 feet high and 5 feet 
wide, has been thrown up round it. There are at this time 170 
prisoners. They remain there because they do not choose to run 
the risk of punishment for escaping. There is nothing to prevent 
any one from getting out, who has not made up his mind to 
remain inside, except the very objectionable plan of having a 
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single Barkundaure stationed in the ward with the prisoners. 
Such a place is beyond criticism, but it seems doubtful whether 
a prisoner should be punished for escaping when he ib placed 

where he is incited to escape.” . , _ , , 

In the Kolh&n there is an excluded local fund under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, which was created in 4904. 
Its receipts are derived from rates charged at markets leased out 
to contractors, but the Deputy Commissioner has power at any 
time to make direct collections. The rates are levied, according 
to a fixed scale, on shops, cattle, and dealers and brokers who bay 
on commission or in order to tell again. The objects on which 
the fund is expended are (1) the payment of establishment 
required for keeping accounts, supervision, and collection, and for 
the maintenance of the markets in a proper sanitary condition ; (J) 
the construction and maintenance of works of public utility an 
convenience in the markets or in connection with them, such as 
sinking of wells, construction of sheds, public necessaries and 
urinals, planting trees, repair or construction of roads and bridges, 
etc.; and (3) any object which may be likely to improve the state 
of trade generally in the Kolhftn. At present (1909) the rules 
of the fund are in force at the markets of Chaibisa, Jamtgarh, 
Jagannathpur, GamhariS, Tantnagnr and Jhinkpim. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LO CAL 5 l£ LF-G OVE R 3 ME S T k 

The only municipality is that of ChiribAsA, winch was esUb- 
lished in 1875. The urea within municipal limits is one square **“ TI «* 
mile, and the number of rate*payers, according to the returns fox 
1907-08, ia 1,801, representing 15 per cent- of the population. 

Mini ini pal alfairs are administered by a Board of 13 Commis¬ 
sioners, of whom «w are nominated and four are tx-ojfcio 
members, 

The average annual income during the decade ending m 
1901-02 was Ra, 8,000 and the average expenditure was Ba. 7,000. 

In 1907-08 the receipts were Rs, 15,000, excluding the opening 
balance, and the total disbursements were Rs, 17,009, The main 
source of income is a tax on houses and lands, assessed at 71 per 
cent. on the annual value of holdings. This tax realized Rs- 5,330 
in 1907-08, while Ks. 1,189 were obtained from a tax on animals 
and vehicles, and lte, 1,852 from a conservancy rate, latrine fees 
being levied at the rate of 8 per cent, on the annual value of 
holdings. The incidence of taxation in that year was annas \ j -b 
per head of the population. 

The provisions of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act Dun*wr 
ELI [B*C f ) of 1885 were extended to all the other districts of the fic>ifWrr _ 
ChoU Nagpur Division in 180O> hut Singhblmm was excluded from wt 
its operation, because the Cess Act is in force in only a part- of the 
district and because the people are less advanced than in other 
districts of the Division. Tho administration of roads is control¬ 
led by the District Road Committee, which was established in 
1873, It consists of 15 members, of whom five are officials and 
ten ore non-officials. Its average annual income during the 
decode 1892*1901 was Rs. 18,000, of which a Government grant 
accounted for Rs, 10,000, while Rs. 5,000 were derived from a 
cess on lands and "Rs, 1,500 from a cess on mines. In 1907-08 
there was an opening balance of Rs. 17,590, and the receipts 
amounted to Rs. 42,095, while the expenditure was Be, 33,487. 

Tho prinoipaL items in the receipts arc n grant of Rs. 10,000 
made annually by Government for the upkeep of roads, the cess 
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on lands, and the cess on mines and railways. The cess is levied 
at the maximum rate of half an anna in the rupee under the Cess 
Act of 1880, whii'h is in force in Dhalbhum and PorAhit, but not 
in the Kolhin. The expenditure of the Committee is mainly 
devoted to tho maintenance of roads and the provision of water- 
supply in rural areas by the construction and repair of reservoirs 
and wells. According to the latest returns, it keeps up 23 un¬ 
metalled roods with a length of 303 miles, and 6 village roads with 
a length of 25$ miles. 
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CHAPTER XV, 


KDUOATIO N. 

In 1841, lour years after the annexation of the Kolb in, Purauc 
Government established a school at Chaibaea for the apodal " 7 0 ® DPCj1, 
benefit of the Hos, at which English and Elindl wore taught, 

Tho parents Ijoing considered too poor to provide for their 
children while at Ediool, each hoy was allowed half an anna to two 
annas daily for his maintenance. In IS48 this school was attended 
by 92 hoys, of whom 49 were Hos \ hut the rate of progress 
being regarded as unsatisfactory, it was abolished in Ib »l. In 
its stood Bengali schools were opened at GlMala in Dhalbhum, 
at Chaibi&a, Chard and Jaintgarh in the KoIhSn, and at the 
head-quarters of the Saraikcle State. The establishment of 
Bengali schools in the Kolhun appears to have boon decided 
upon in spite of the representations of the local officers that all 
rural documents were written in Hindi, and that the only persons 
who understood Bengali were a few tnttkht&rs from lumliA in 
AT antin'! m, and about a hundred dealers who came yearly to 
trade in tusser silk, The experiment was, therefore, foredoomed 
to failure so far os this tract was concerned, and in 1854 the 
Principal Assistant reported that he considered the Bengali 
schools in the Ifolhan useless* and that ho had used every means 
short of compulsion to induce the Hos to frequent them, but 
without avail. No further information regarding the progress 
of educai ion in the district is available till 18,1 -1 ‘2. In that 
year there were 6 Middle schools attended by 413 pupils, via., 
the Zila school at ChaiUsa, (a Middle English school established 
by Government in 1865), an aided Middle English school at 
Ghatsila, and 4 Middle Vernacular scWs established by 
Government, including one in the Khursawan State, There 
were also 28 Primary schools with 804 pupils on the rolls, 
besides 43 indigenous village pAihtMJm with 455 pupils, and 3 
MiS m schools attended by 123 children, of which tw-o belonged 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and one to the 
German Lutheran Mission. 
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Next year, in consequence of the introduction of Sir George 
Campbell’s scheme of vcmatrakr education, the number of eehook 
increased from 34 to 63 end the number of pupils from 1 022 to 
3,144. The success of the scheme was at first imperiled by the 
superstitious suspicious of the Hos, and by their wish to keep 
their children at home for employment on field work; for though 
the new schools were readily accepted by the Hoa living within 
a radius of 30 miles round ChaibiM, those living beyond that 
limit held aloof. Humours were spread that the schools were 
agencies for the con version of the people to Christianity, or traps 
for catching young men for transportation to Asaim or Cschar 
for service on tea plantations. The simple people at first believed 
these rumours, but on com!eg to know that nothing of the kind 
was intended, they began to send their children to the schools. 
In one village the firm and inveterate belief of the Kols in omens 
formed u serious difficulty, It happened that on the day the 
school was opened, fust as the boys, preceded by their ciders, 
were coming to join it, a kite pounced on a brood of chickens and 
carried off one of thorn. This event portended calamity of the 
direst kind to the village, and it was laid to the account of ibo 
school. The children deserted it m i/wsw, and carefully avoided 
even its precincts, not returning till the Deputy Couttmadoner 
sent for the village elders and quieted their apprehensions. In 
Dhalbhfim no such difficulties were experienced ; on the contrary, 
the people came forward most readily with offers of half the 
amount of the Government contributions. 

The subsequent progress of education in the district will bo 
sufficiently explained by the fitntieticd given in the following 
table 
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The statistics do not show any very marked advance diun ug 
the last 20 years, when the growth of the population is taken 
info account. Thera is still only one school for every 7J 
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Tilkgts, bu t on the other hand the proportion of scholars under 
instruction to the number of boy® of school-going age ifl unnaidly 
high. In 1905-06 Mid 1006.07 it was 34 6 and 35 '2 per cent, 
respectively, these being the beat results in the Division; and in 
1007*08 it was 32 per cent . 

The results obtained at the census of 1901 attest tho educa¬ 
tional backwardness of the district, for not more than 15,263 
persons were returned aa literate, i.tf., able to read and ’write. 

They represented only 2'5 per cent. (4'S males and 0 j females) 
of tho whole population j while the number of persons able 
to read and write English was 1,107, Tho paucity of these 
numbers ia due both to the physical configuration of the 
district, much of which ie hilly jungle-clad country with villages 
scattered at considerable distances from one another, and also to 
the fact that the population ia mainly composed of aborginnbs, 
who have for generations past been indifferent to education. 

Afi one moans of overcoming this indifference, it has been laid 
down os one of the conditions under w hich each maiiki* or head 
of a group of village®, holds bis office, that ho must promote 
education among the people in his elide and have his ow n heir* 
educated* It may be added that a peculiar feature of the work 
of the Education Department ie that children Lave to be taught 
in three different language®, besadefi English, viz,, Hindi 
in tho KolhAu and Pa&hit, Bengali in Dhaibhum, aud OnyA 
in some schools in the Kolh&n and Porahat. Except in 
Dhaibhum, the demand is for instruction in Hindi, that being 
the language of the courts and the language used in the settlement 
records. The local inspecting agency consisted in 1008 of a 
Deputy Ins pector of Schools stationed at ChaibasA, 4 Sub-Ins pec- 
tom in charge of the Sadur, Kolhan, Porahflt, and Dhaibhum 
circles, and 8 Inspecting* Pandits, 

There is only one High School, vis,, the ZiU School at szcoa- 
ChaibfiM, which in 1908 hud 230 pupils on tho rolls. There are 7 
Middle English schools situated at Jagannitispoi (maintained by 
Government), Chaibasa ion aided school managed by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel), Chakradharpur (a railway 
aided school), Ghitala (aided), BahuragorA (aided) and also at 
Kharsawun and SamikelA, the last two being unaided schools 
maintained by the Chiefs of the States. The third class of secon¬ 
dary schools consists of 6 Middle Vernacular schools, all main¬ 
tained by Government and situated at Asura, D itmnnA , Etalud- 
pukur, Chitimiti, Mahulii and FuruniA. The school at Jagan* 
nAthpur has only recently been raised to the status of a Middle 
English school, and that at Chitimiti having proved a failure is 
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to be transferred to BharbariA 6 miles off. Altogether 14 
secondary school are at work, and the number of pupils on the 
rolls in 1908 was 1,33 L 

There are, According to the returns for that year, 42 Upper 
Primary schools for boys attended by 2,409 pupils and 330 
Lower Primary schools with 9,808 pupils. The number of 
the latter is apt to fluctuate according to the character of the 
agricultural season* for in time of dearth the children ore sent out 
to add to their parents* income by labour. 

The girls’ schools in the district consist of one UppaT Primary 
school, maintained by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel at Cbalbass, two model girls* schools and 2G Lower 
Primary schools. The total number of girls attending schools of 
all kinds was 873 in 10OS. Female education has* on t he whole, 
made little progress in the district outside Bkalbhum, winch is 
mainly a BengaL-speaking area. In the KolMn and Porflhfit, 
with the exception of the Mission schools at ChaibasA and Chakra- 
dharpur, girls’ schools Irnve not been successful, and it is reported 
that even the Government model girls * school at Ghirti near 
ChaibSsfi has been a signal failure. It is, however, worthy of 
note that an Oraon Christian girl has won an Upper Primary 
Scholarship from the girls’ school managed by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel at Chaibftsa. The cose is happily 
otherwise in DhaVbhum, which has got some good girls" schools. 
Two high-class Hindu ladies have taken to the profession of 
teaching in this circle, which is a hopeful sign, the employment 
of females as teachers in girls* schools being the first requisite for 
success. 

A training school for Gurus has been opened at Xarsanda, 
which is to be removed to the village of Chninpur near the 12th 
mile of the Chaibisa-Chakradharpur road. The number of pupils 
in 1908 was 16. Another school of this doss was started nt 
Jorapukhur in September 1908 and has 9 pupils on the rolls. 
Under this head may also be grouped the few tali and miktabs 
opened in Singhbhum, viz., 1 private and 2 public) toli and 
2 private and 2 publio maktats. 

The only other special schools are three industrial schools* at 
which 59 persons receive instnlction. One of these is maintained 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel at ChalbasA : the 
subjects taught are carpentry, weaving, stone-earring* and wood- 
earring. Another at Ghaibo&t is kept up by the Homan Catholic 
Minion, and teaches weaving, toy-making and needle-work. The 
third is at GliAtsila and teaches carpentry and smithy work. AH 
these schools are aided by Gove turnout. 
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According to the returns for 1908, 7/294 non-Christian and Bom*- 
585 Christian aborigines attend different schools. In primary 
eohools they receive their education free of chaise, as also do non- sai#, 
ahoriginab except in Dhalhhum, where they pay fees* In .the 
rest of the district there are comparatively few non-atoriginal 
residents, and there its little to distinguish them from those of 
aboriginal descent, for they have long been settled in the district, 
speak the same language, and have much the same manners and 
customs. An exception to this rule is afforded by the Muham¬ 
madans and up country men. who have settled at Jagannlthpor, 
ChaibasA, Chakradharpur and a few other pkcre, but their 
numbers are insignificant. As regards the Middle schools, 
children of aboriginal descent do net pay foes at Asura, Dnmtiria 
and Jaganuithpnr, but the local people, through the mundte and 
rndfikii, pay subscriptions amounting to Its. 5 a month in each 
ease. No distinction is made between tko aborigines and non- 
aborigines* in this respect, subscriptions being paid by both 
communities. At Purtmia and Chitimiii very low fees are paid 
by both classes. At the Ulmibasa ZLU school most aboriginal 
scholars are taught free of charge, while some pay reduced fees. 

There are at this school 29 scholarships, ranging in value from 
Bs. 3 to Bo, 1 a month, awarded from the Primary fund for the 
benefit of Hos. All the scholarship-holders receive free education, 
but the list of free students includes some that are not scholarship- 
holders. Male education has on the whole been making satisfactory 
progress among the aborigines in all classes of schools. In 1909, 
for instance, out of 30 Lower Primary scholarships, 11 were won 
by them; out of 3 Upper Primary scholarships, one was secured by 
a female Oraon candidate j aud out of 4 Middle scholarships one 
was awarded to an aborigine* 
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GAZ ETTETU. 

Anaiidpur.—A tenure or sub-estate of Hie PortMt eat ate, 
situated in the west of the district, with an area of 18& ^ 1L ' ire 
miles It to originally conferred as a Mwptnh or nnuntenaiioe 
enrnt, involving certain feudal services, on the second son of Kala 
Arum Singh, Ksja of Porthli. In IB 10 it paid a qmt-rent 
of Ra. G7, hut this waa remitted in 1858 as a reward for the 
loyalty displayed hy Chakradhar Singh, unde and guardian of 
the holder, who TO then a minor. In other words, the pro¬ 
perty to granted to the latter as a revenue-free tenure, and 
the title of Thlkur was also conferred upon him* By the in- 
denture concluded in 18£to a reversionary right of succession to 
the tenure was grunted to the zonitndar of Pnrahat m the tivent 
ai there being no male heir in the family of the Thahtur. The 
tenure includes the four Pin of Annndpur, Hot 1 hand, Hutulua 
and Kmram; and its present holder is Thlkur Udit N art van 
Singh Deo, who bears the hereditary title of Thftkur. 

Baharagora—A village in Dhnlbhfim, situated 2 miles 
east of the river Subanmrektl, 20 miles south of ChakuHa, and 
30 miles souths eat of Ghitrila. It contains u police outpost, 
a Middle English school and a post office. A market is held 
hero every Thursday at which rice, «*fof grasst oil-seeds are 
largely sold i hides are also exported. Near the village are some 
brick buildings believed to bo the remains of indigo factories* 
At Kulsimuhan, 2 miles from Baharagnrt, there ia a spring from 
Tvhich water is said to issue only during the Binini festival; a 
fair held at the time of this festival lasts for a fortnight* At 
Khaimmoudu, 2 miles from Ruharagori, large melting pots 
can be seen, «hioh ore believed to be relics of an old iron or 
1 copper smelting industry. Al Chitreswar there is an old temple 
of Siva (worshipped under the title of Chitreswar), where a fair 
takes place on the Sivarntri day. t , 

Bandgaon. - An under-tenure of the PortUM estate* ^tmded 
in the extreme north-west d£ the district, with an area of 23 square 
milefl- Tradition relates that it was originally a Pi r or group of 
villages, called Pir Hand, which come into the possession of the 
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PoraJa&t family through ft marriage with the Jherrift or Sonpux 
family f to whom tho tmt*d&s owed allegiance. Subft>quently 
llnrihnr Singly great-grand-unde of the present zemindar of Pora- 
hat, is arid to have conferred it as a rent-free service tenure on one 
JaJoniohan Singh of the Khatanga family. In 1867 it was confis¬ 
cated with the test of iho PorifcSt estate in eonsequenco of the re¬ 
bellion of Big a Aijun Singh, but in 1861 Sukhlil Singh, the son of 
its former holder, received n farm of it for 20 years from 1 d59 to 
1878, by which he was allowed to appropriate iwo-t birds of the 
net revenue of Ps. 1,003 after payment of wtfsfcw ml nwnde*. 
jly 1875 he had become hopelessly insolvent and the estate w ss 
attached, remaining under attachment till 1801. In the mean¬ 
time in 1880, Government decided that BSndgSon was a pernio 
aent tenure, and acknowledged Sukhlfll Singh as tenure-holder. 
Inconsequence of tins decision, t ho estate was in 1881 resell led 
and separated from the Porehat estate; find the poli^ services 
were commuted for a payment of 5 per rout. of the gross rental 
of the estate. The present temure-holder, Balm Jogmohan Singh, 
succeeded in 1883. In ISfil Government decided that Band- 
g4cn vraa an under* tenure subject to a food rent permanently 
food at one-third of the assets, the police contribution and the dak 
cess: the dak cess has now been abolished. Besides paying 
the zamindar of FoxShit one-third of the net rental of the 37 
villages included in the under*tenure, the holder of the tenure 
is liable to pay him one-third of any income from its forest 

and haa up right to minerals, 

Beunsagar.—A village situated seven miles south of Majgfion 
in the extreme south-east of the Kolhau on the boundary of 
Sb-bblmm and Muyurbliauj. It Is so Called after a tank to the 
north of the village, which is now partially silted up and ; 
overgrown with weeds. There is an island in the middle, which 
k covered with j angle, and at the south-east comer are some 
low mounds of bricks marking the ruins of several old temples, | 
and some well carved images half buried in the ground. 
Mr. Beelsr ascribes the temples to the seventh century A. D. 
and writes as follows about the sculpture;— 1 “ the sculptures , 
that exist are entirely Brehmanical with two exceptions. The 
exooptions arc a small naked figure, which, from its evident 
resemblance to Juinn figures, I take to be Jmm ; and a seated 
Wre with the hands in the attitude of teaching, resembling 
figures of Buddha, and like many of them, with his head covered 
with little curls. That this figure is Buddhist, its general resem¬ 
blance to fig^ ^ Buddha in Magadha leads mo to belief ; still 
there is notlnug im possible in its being J aina. With these tw o 
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exception.?, all the figures ora Brulimnnieui, and almost exclusively 
Borne, Gwieeha, Kali, Mahiotettri Devi, etc., fragments of these 
being frequent* A remarkable piece of sculpt ore, of curious and 
excellent execution and very spirited design, represents the loro- 
part of an elephant elaborately ornamented* The elephant is 
kneeling, and evidently formed, either a pedestal of a figure or 
projected from the plinth near the entrance of some one of the 
numerous temples, in a mturner similar to the projouting figures 
of elephants in other parts of India* The excellence of 
execution and design of this piece of sculpture entitles it to a 
place in any museum/** 

According to tradition, the tank was excavated and a fort 
built bore by Iiij4 Benu, son of Ruji Kesua of XesnSgsrh (^. r.)* 
Colonel Tkkell left the following account of the place in 1S40 
“In Aula P}r t to the far south, a few Kola of the poorest kind 
have built a wretched, straggling hamlet near the bunks of what 
once w'oa a truly magnificent tank* It is called Bennsagar, and is 
said to have been built by one llaja Bonn, who lied from the place 
owing t o th p in cumoos of the Mahrntt as. Tb i r was probably du ring 
the days of the celebrated Mhrari Eaa; for, judging by the trees 
which new luxuriate amidst the buildings, the plaee must have 
have been deserted and in rtiius full 200 years ago* The tank, 
which I paced as well as the jungle allowed me, is about 600 
yards square. On the east bimk are the remains of a handsome 
stone ghat \ the west side may be similar, but was inaccessible by 
reason of thickets. On the summit of the ample b&ndh, or 
embankment, Rurrounding the water, lie stones richly carved; it Is 
probable that they once constituted small temples ranged around* 
In the centre of the tank is au island crowned by a temple, now 
almost a shapeless mass. On the south-east corner of the tank are 
the debris of a gar hi or small fort, which appears to have been a 
parallelogram of about 300 by 159 yards, enclosed by a massy wall 
with towers at the comers. In the centre are two sunken plat* 
forma, with stone steps descending into them, in which lie idols in 
all stages of decay; some of these were buried many feet under a 
loose reddish soil having the appearance of decayed bark. Three 
of the beat preserved of these I took away, with the help of some 
Nigpur Dhtagwe, not one of the people of the country daring to 
touch them. About 3d0 yards to the south of the garhi is another 
mound or hillock of broken bricks, which I was told was the office 
of the Kaj&. To the west of this, and all along the bank of the tank, 
the plain, now covered with jungle-grass, and here and there 
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cultivated with gera tfhdn or highland rice by the Kola, fa scattered 
with bricks, showing that a substantial town or bazar must have 
dieted here.' 1 

Chaib&sa.—Chief town and adminhatrativo head-quartern of the 
district, situated in 22* 33' N. and So 3 4&'E ., 16 mileasouth-east of 
Chakradharpur on the Bengal-Nfigpui Bail way, with which it ia 
o^mec'ted by a good road winding through low ranges of hills. 
The area of the town ia one square mile, and ite population 
according to the census of 1001 k 8,663, vi^, 4,308 Hindus, 1,059 
Muhammadans, 855 Christians, 2,365 Animists and 6 others. 
The town contains the usual courts and offices, a jail, independent 
police outpost, post and telegraph office, a Government high 
ichool, charitable dispenser j t police hospital, dak bungalow, circuit 
house, three churches and a cemetery for European Christians. 

. dwibfaft is situated on rooky tiring ground overlooking the 
right bank of the rher Boro and commanding some picturesque 
hill scenery. The natural drainage is good, and oven alter heavy 
rnin the surface water passes off quickly north and west to the 
Eoro. The water-supply is derived from tie river and from 
wells and tanks, of which the moat important are tho Jubdee, 
Mudhu, Siba, Bandtoli, Rlni and Dhobi tanks. The dimate ii 
healthy hut hot, and we find Colonel Tickell, writing in 1840, 
three years after Chatb&M was selected ns the head-quarters 
of the Kolhan, complaining of the choice. “ The station of 
Chyeba^sa, which was unfortunately selected hurriedly and 
without sufficient examination and comparison with surround- 
u^g spots, Is situated on tho barren, gravelly plain, inieraperwd 
with brushwood, and near piles of bare rocks. A mile only to the 
soma-cast, at the village of Tambore, the country rises in undulating 
meadows, beautiful in appearance as an English park, and 
infinitely cooler than Chyobassa. These advantages in forming 
the cantonment ^wero cither overlooked, or thought ofless note 

than the nearer vminity uf water, Chycbassn being on the hanks 
of the Horo." Other writers formed an equally unfavourable 
opinion of the place. Ilk. Bichette, for instance, wrote in 
Igo4There is everything at Chaibaea to make a person wiah 
to leave it, while it has not a single attraction.*' Agetin Dr Ball 
who visited it in 18G8, wrote;—“Those officer who hava maaterod 
the Ho language, and have become intimate with the people, like 
tte station; but with the executive services of Bengal geaBrsJly 
it is regarded much in the light of a pemd settlement,'* Since 
that time, ChaibSsa, which waa then nothing but a village, baa 
grown steadily, and fiubstentitd buildings, both European and 
native, are met with all over the station. 
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A weekly market is held on Tuesdays, which is attended by 
seTorul thousand people from the neighbourhood* As many us 
20,090 people attend a large mete or fair which takes place every 
year, beginning on the 15th December and lasting for a month. 
It is the occasion of an agricultural and industrial exhibition, 
which has been started with the object of stimulating the agri¬ 
cultural and industrial development of tlm district. Sports, 
organised by tho mete committee, are held for a week in the 
beginning of January, and Ho and Oraon dances are arranged* 
These sports, whiuh generally end with a display of fireworks, 
ut t ract a largo number of Hoa, who compete keenly "for the prizes 
offered. 

There ore three Christian Missions at ChaiblM, f«*, the 
Eoman Catholic, Anglican and German Lutheran Missions* The 
boys m the sohool maintained by tho first mission are taught 
weaving, in the second music, and in the third, carpentry: a 
specimen of the work of tho Anglican Mission boys may be seen 
in the goto leading to their church. Thom is also an agency for 
recruiting coolies, and a tuseer form has been started recently under 
the supervision of Government. A number of dean trees have 
been planted for rearing cocoons, and experiments in jute and 
cotton cultivation have been undertaken. The usual conveyances 
by which Chailiasa L$ reached from Chakrodharpur are puah- 
pmhei and tkikd g<irh. It is reported that the fare for the former 
is Its* 3, each oooly getting 6 annus, and for the latter Its. 4 to 
Re. 5. 

Several theories have been put forward regarding the origin 
of the name Chnibasi, t.g. r that it means the dwelling place of 
rest, the place of shade, and the abode of thieves. The derivation 
of the name is, however, premie enough, for it in reported that the 
town is re called after one Chal, its first murttto or headman. 

Chainpur A tenure of the PorAhAt estate with an area of 
10 | square miles. Originally a semis grant hold by one 
RSmebnmlra Mahapalm, who had to render military service io the 
R&ju of PorAhAt, it paid from 1810 to 1857 a quit-rent of 
Its. + 0 - 8 , estimated to be one-third of the gross income. As a 
reward for loyalty during the Mutiny, Government directed that 
this quit-rent should be fixed in perpetuity m the rental of tho 
tenure. It h now held by a minor, Babu Bea dy an 1 th Mahapatrn, 
a Birwal by caste, whose property is being managed by Govern¬ 
ment as a wards 11 estate and an encumbered estate. 

Chakradharpiir<—A Tillage in the PorahAt estate, situated 
on the left bank of the river Sanjol, 16 miles north-west of 
Ghaibisa. The place is situated in a wide volley ilanked by 
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TtuigOs of hills on the north And south* Including the railway 
station a lid premises, it has an area of square miles and if a 

population in 1901 was 4,R29, tit., 3,069 Hindus, 942 Huham* 
maduns, 534 Christiana, 27 R Animists and six others. It contains 
a police station, a dak bungalow with five room?., a Public Works 
Department bungalow, a Hood Goss inspection bungalow, two 
ahiirekes, a oemeteiy for European Christians* a Middle English 
school, which is managed by the railway authorities, the office and 
residence of the IZTlj a of Porkhii, a post and telegraph office, and 
a private dispensary, which is managed by a local committee* 
Since the opening of the railway in 1390, the importance of 
Chakradharpttr as a trade centre has greatly increased* Two 
lac factories have been started., and rice, oil-seeds, lac, tussor 
cocoons, hides, ankti grass, limestone and manganese are exported 
in considerable quantities The place being healthy, Indians, 
particularly Bengalis, are beginning to resort to it in increasing 
numbers in the cold weather, 

Chakradhurpur contains the office of a B ail way District Traffic 
Superintendent, and there is a fairly large railway settlement 
with 40 to 5<J buildings for (he accommodation of the railway 
employes ■ (he latter control the turn it ary arrangements of f heir 
settlement. There ls also a Bail way Institute, the ground floor of 
which contains & billiard room, armoury, and co-operative stores, 
wnilo on the first storey is a reading room ami library* On the 
roof is a large iron tank, which can contain 80,800 gallons of 
water ; the railway community are supplied with water from this 
tank by pipes. At the railway station, there are waiting rooms, 
a refreshment room and a locomotive shed, A weekly market ia 
held every Wednesday. 

Ckakulia —A viiluge in Dhulbhtjm, situated 20 miles south¬ 
east of GbMsilA, with which it is connected by rood* It contains 
a railway station, gh&tK&Ii poet, post-office and Upper I 1 rimary 
school. Near thy ghflijcdii post are remains of buildings, which 
are believed to have been indigo factories. The place is a rico and 
grain exporting centre, a market being hold on every Saturday, at 
which rice, tnakud t and lac arc largely sold. When Captain 
Morgan was attempting to establish British rale in Dhfdbhum 
in 17 US, Chukulia was held by a petty lamindir, who defied the 
British. Captain Morgan finally sent one of his sergeant* 
(Buseombe by name) to seine the zammd&r, but he gave no little 
trouble, attacking Sergeant Bnscombe on his march several times, 
and cutting down trees in the road to prevent his progress. The 
sergeant k force had to expend half their ammunition before they 
could drive off their tuauilants. On arriving at Clmkulia their 
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diffiralfi« eeaised, for fie villagers, who had suffered from the 
BUn'ndir's oppression, beheaded him. At Bend, a boot 6 miles 
ead of ChakniiS. n fair listing a week takes places in the month 
of High daring 1 lao Suraswuti Piija. 

Bimlbham.- An estate in the ©oat and south-east of the 
district extending over 1,187 square miles; it also includes a 

niilee in the Midnapore district. 
It is subdivided into 12 inm/t, 
ns noted in the margin, and i fi 
bounded on file north by 
11 anLhuEn ; on the south by the 
Mnj iirbhnnj State ; on the east 
by tlio Midnapore district; and 
on the west by the Ssraitela State. It extends from east to 
west from 50 to 60 miles, and from north to south 26 to 28 miles. 
The legendary origin of the family that holds the estate is 
as follows:— its founder was a washerman, who concealed the 
goddess Kali in a heap of dirty clothes at the Kapurgidi Ghit 
when as Rank ini she fled from a demon of Fanehot, who was in 
pursuit of her. The goddess, in gratitude, gave the washerman 
a young Brhhman girl, a ward of her own. to wife* and the 
zamludArs of Dhalbhum are the descendants of thin union. They 
claim to be Uajputs, but this claim is doubtful Colonel Balton 
points out that the origin of the story appears to be that a 
Bhtmiij chief of Dhalbhiim. probably at the instigation of a 
Brahman, stole from its shrine in Pinchet an imago of Eanktni 
and set it up as his own tutelary deity* “ The Rjjja of 
B Kalb hum." he says, w is no doubt of Dhumij extraction, but for 
him the Heralds’ College of the period failed to manipulate a 

Rajput descent*” 

The British first came into contact with Dhalbhum in 1767 
when, as related in Chapter II, a small British expedition wj 
Bent against the llAjg, who had defied the British authority. The 
expedition was fueoessfed, the Rajs being captured and sent a 
prisoner to Midnapore. His nephew, Jugaimath Dlinl, w m 
installed in his stead on promising to pay a revenue of 
Rs. r5,rji '0 per annum ; but he soon fell into arrears, and in his 
turn defied the British. For some yeans there was a military 
occupation of the country, but the rebel Jtigumiftfh Bhal still 
held out. Ho wm deposed, and a relative was given the 
property in his stead ; but the latter could only hold a portion 
° the estate and JngannMh Bhal had possession of the 
rL.nm.nr ar Eventually, in 1776, as Government wished to 
a oi urt er eipenso in military operations,, and aa it appeared 
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that the Government candidate, Bath tint Dlinl, had not the 
support of the people, it was decided that the settlement should 
he offered to Jagannath Dhal on certain conditions, which, be 
accepted. An assignment of lands, as an under-tenure, was made 
to Baikant Dhal, and the par yam was settled with Jagannath 
Dhal on his engaging to pay to Gevemmont the first year 
sicca rupees 2,000, nest year Ba. 3,000, and the third year 
Its. 4,000. The estate was permanently settled in 1SU0 at the 
latter assessment. Accordingly, allowing for the difference 
between the sicca rupee and the Government rupee, tfio 
zamindar pays a land revenue of Es, 4,267, 

Dhulbhfini formed part, of the district of Hidimpore until 
1833, when the district of the Jnnglc Mahals was broken up. 
It wus then constituted apart of the Manbhum district* and in 
1346 it was transferred to Singhbhum owing to press of criminal 
work in HanbhDua In 1807 it came under the management of 
the Court of Wartk on the death of its proprietor, JagarmAth 
Dhal, who left 12 IlAnis and two sons, of whom the eldest 
Eamthandra Dhal was then 5 years old. The latter, an attaining 
hia majority, received charge of his estate in April 1883 from 
the Court of Wards, together with Rs. 2,21,000 which had 
accumulated during his minority* He immediately plunged into 
a life of extravagance, and in the course of about 3£ years 
squandered nearly 7 kkha of rupees. He died in January 1887 
in his 25th year. Shortly before his death, having contracted 
debts amounting to Ra. 2,11,237, he applied for relief under the 
provisions of the Uhot& Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act (YI 
B-C. of 1876} and the property was then managed as an 
encumbered estate. A few year* later, as the result of a law 
suit instituted an the death of Bimchnndra Dhal, it passed into 
the possession of Ins undo Babu Satrughan Dhitt In 1903, as 
the latter hod contracted debts amounting to 4 lakhs of rupees, 
it was, on the application of hia heir* again brought under the 
Encumbered Elates Act. It had, however, been previously 
leased out for 23 years. 

GhatsilA—A Tillage in Dholbhum, situated on the rivet 
SubarmtrekliA 56 miles (by road) cast of ChaibAsA and 62 miles 
(by rail) from Chakradharpur, Population (1901) 1,784, It 
contains a station on the main line of the Bengnl-Nagpur EaiD 
way, a road cess bungalow, a police station, a sub-registry oftice, 
a Middle English school, an industrial school established by the 
zemindar of Dhalbhum, and a private dispensary, which is 
managed by a committee. Ghfitsila was formerly the head¬ 
quarters of the Raj is of Dhalbhum, but the present zatnindar has 
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transferred his rasidenoe to Naramghgarh, and his house at Gbit* 
ftiU is now occupied by the Manager of the Dluilbhilm Syndicate, 
which bos taken a lease of the estate for 25 years. 

The village contains a temple of Ranking the tutelary goddess 
uf ihi? Rajas of Dh albh filD, to which the following local trftdi* 
fion attaches. The temple of Rankin!, it is said, was formerly 
situated on a rock near Ms hubs, where human. sacrifices used to 
be olie 1 red to her, (he belief being that the goddess herself killed 
the victims. A former Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum, 
Dr. William Hayes, hearing of this* put the l-elief to a practical 
ti-st. He asked the votaries of the goddess whether she would 
be able to kill a man if he was kept locked up in the temple ; 
on their replying in the affirm at ive, a man was shut up in it for a 
whole night and found unhurt in the morning. After this,, it is 
said* Dr. Hayes Irnd the image of the goddess transferred to the 
[ b * m °° m pou 2 id. at Ghntsili, where it was not likely that any 
human sacrifices could be performed. There appears to be little 
doubt that such sacrifices were once offered to Eanijm. Colonel 
Dalton, for instance, writesRank Ini especially rejoiced In 
human sacrifices. It is freely admitted that in former years 
children, were frequently kidnapped and sacrificed at her shrine, 
and it cannot Be very positively asserted that the pmctics of offer¬ 
ing such victims bus long bean discontinuetL" 

In the month of September a festival called the Bimla Parab 
is held in 3 ion oar of Rank ini, which is an occasion of a largo 
melt} or fair lasting n fortnight It k reported that at this festival 
the Rajs of Ifhalbhum or his representative shoots a buffalo with 
an arrow. I ho festival is described as follows by Colonel 
Dolton:—At the shrino ol this goddess (Rankin!) n very cruel 
scene was enacted every year till 186-5, when, with the <»n- 
ciutciicq of the rfmmdar, It was put a atop to. It was called 
the Pitttia Intuit. At this parab two male bof/aloes aro driven 
into a small enclosure, and on a raised stage, adjoining and 
overlooking it, tho EBja and suite take up their position. After 
some oeremomee the Rajs and Iris jturoh*i f or family priest, 
discharge arrows at the buffaloes ; others follow their example, 
and too tormented and enraged boasts fall to and gore each 
other, whilst arrow after arrow is discharged. "When the animala 
are past doing very much mischief, the people rush in and hack 
at them with butt la-axes till they are dead," 

Another festival culled Xnd Pa rah is celebrated in tha month 
of August, when the zamlntlAr of Dli&lbhnm raises an umbrella 
in honour of Indra, the god of rain, IV umbrella ia attached to 
the top ol a big pole of eai wood, and it remains fixed m the 
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ground lot nin a'day; on tho tenth day the pole is brought down 
and submerged in water. 

At DharagirL 6 miles north of Ghitaiia, there is a waterfall 
20 feet high, the legend about which is that the flow of the water 
ia diverted if any man whose mother is not chaste places his head 
under it* Three miles north-west, of GHtuila, at a pkce called 
Panehapandahj a stone can bo seen bearing tho figures of five man; 
the legend is that they are figures of the five Paudaba brothers, 
A market is hold here on every Weduesday, At likri, eight miles 
from G ha talk, there is a stone quarry at which rough stone 
utensils are made and exported to Calcutta, 

Go! Ik ora.—A village in the Ko Diftn , situated 20 miles (by 
railj south-west of Cliakradkurpur- It «»*&““ a. station on 
the Bengai-Nagpur Rad way, a forest rest-house and a Forest 
Ranger's bungalow. Formerly an insignificant vilhige, Guilkoni 
is now one of the chief timber exporting stations in Siughhhum, 
tho whole tract between. Goilkeri and Manoil&rpur being ^ ooverod 
with sdi jungle, A market is held hero every l riday, at 
which lao is largely sold About four miles west of the station 
there is a Long railway tunnel known as the fiaranda tunnel, tho 
jungles round which arc said to be infested with nmn-eaters. 
Near tho tunnel there la an imago of Siva, but no one can say 
by whom, when, and how it was brought hero. At a place bid ween 
tunnel and Foaoita station a largo wild elephant collided with a 
running train aud was killed about 12 years ago, 

Haludpukur or TTft ldipnkhnr.—A village in Dhalbhitn), 
situated 12 miles south of K.aiimati, PJ miles west of Kftli hspur 
and 2fi miles east of Chaibisa. Hides are exported irom this 
place, and a market is held every Bat unlay,, at which rice and 
tabai grass arc largely sold. There is an image of KsukinJ, the 
family goddoas of the x&mlndar of Dhalbhum, enshrined here in 
a thatched house. At Da&i and Kadal, five miles from Uaiud- 
puk'.ir, stone utensils are manufactured, One mile north of 
Maludpukur there is a rfh&itcdfi post, and at Hanna, seven miles 
to the south-east, there is a Siva linga, which is worshipped on 
tho last date of the month of Jyaistha, Tho people believe that on 
this day a number of small Siva lingua spring up from the ground 
near Ike original Siva tinga and then disappear* On this 
occasion a fair is held, which Lists for three days. 

Jagannathpur —A village in the Kothin, situated 29 miles 
south-west of Ckaib&Ba by the road rin Gamhani. and 24 miles 
by the mad r ia Jhinkpani. The village contains a Road Cess 
inspection bungalow, a post office, a Forest Hunger's bungalow 
a dispensary and a Middle Vernacular school, to which a boarding 
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( k® 0 *® is attached. Ja^jumStiipor ia $o called alter Jiiganulth 
Singh, a former Rija of Porihat, who bull* a mud fnrt here, of 
which tea* can »tiU bo Tradition stated that -Wunuth 

Smgh s Rant excavated a tank on the east of the fort, and that 
another tank in front of the Forest Ranger s bungalow was ex¬ 
cavated by his priest Santro. Pauri Devi, the goddess of the 
Bhtuyia, is enshrined under a sti tree, and at the entrance to the 
fort there ia a stone in the ground representing a goddess called 
Xtataani. No one at JagunnBthpur will touch this atone, for they 
beheva that any one who does ao will soon die. There ia a flat 
stone in the middle of the fort, on which, tradition relates, one 
Ritu Gondai, a KoL who rebelled against a Raja Q f PorfhSL was 
pounded to death by the Raja. 

Jaintgarh. -A village m the IColh&n, situated on the river 
.unit am in. 36 miles south of Chaibasa. The village contains a 
Hoad Cess inspection bungalow, a post office and a Lower Primary 
school. A Ml talcs place every Saturday, at which rice, grains, and 
oti-soeds are largely sold The hat is an important one, as people 
from hsOonjIiEir and Mtiyijrllianj come to it to sell grid ns and olU 
seeds, and merchants from ChaibSsa to purehase their produce, 

According to tradition, Jaiotgnrh was established by an ancestor of 

^ni 0 I T <,rihit .’ I “ U A 'i un Singh, who conquered a place 
i , hlHlli P nI 111 Keoii]hur and to oommemorato his victory 

0.0 constructed a mud fort {,j„rh) here. The fort is situated on 
the bank of the Baitarnni and commands a beautiful view. 
Jn its centre there is a I hatched house containing tlie image of 
datapath, the presiding deity of Jaintgarh. The image is nothing 
but a small stene covered by heaps of earthen toy-horses, which an. 
offered in large numbers by the Bhuiyss, The favourite goddess 

ta t Bh |“ r T f “T ? 6Ti ’ “““P*** a P 1 "™ at the entranes 
to the peri and also has her share of offerings of earthen toy-homes. 

About four miles to the west of Jaintgarh there is a sacred 
bathing place on the Baitarnni called Ram-/irt*n, which comma- 
morales the tradition that Rama halted here when marching to 
Ceyton to rescue h,s wife Sits from (he demon Ravana. It consists 
of a deep na.ural reservoir which is fed by a small waterfall. 9 feet 
gh. In the month of January large numbers of people visit the 
p ace. On tbo other side of the river, opposite Jaintgarh, is a 
p CO called Champs, which is within the limits of the Keonihar 
2 *"'.. 11 “ tbeheadejnarteiscf a Subdivisional Officer of the 
^ 60 5L * ^ contains. a court and a jails 

b BHulbhrinj in the northeast of th* 
dretoct situated on the main line of the Bongal-Nagpur Railway 
lb mile, east of Sini and J53 miles from CeloX To the 
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north of the railway station (be Tata Iron and Stool Company, 
limited, have acquired an area of 324 square miles bordered on 
the south by the railway line, nn the west by the river Khorkai 
clow to its junction with the Subarnurekhu, on the north by the 
latter river, and on the east by a line of hills* Of this area five 
square miles are to bo reserved for the works and for the resi¬ 
dences of the staff and labour force* Wort has been begun by 
the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway on the construction of a lino from 
Kalimaii to Gurumaishini bill in Mnyurbhan], from which the 
iron ore is to be obtained* Borne 35 bondings are now (190ft) in 
various stages of construction, roads have been made, railway 
embankments and cuttings are In progress* godowns have been 
built, a water-supply provided and a hospital put up* It is 
expected that the works will be ready to manu f acture finished* 
products by the end of December, 1010* 

Kera,—-A tenure of the Porahat estate, with an area of 75 
square miles. It was originally a khorpoth or maintenance grant 
involving feudal service given to Ajambar Singh, a younger son 
of Arjun Singh, I’ija of Poruhat, at u cash rent of lie. 60, 
though in practice it was apparently hold rent-free. In 1840, 
when the Porfthfit Raj was managed by the Court of Wards, it 
was assessed to a rental of one-fifth of its giro income ; hut in 
1858, as a reward for loyalty in (ho Mutiny, this rental wels 
remitted in perpetuity, and the property was granted as a 
revenue-free tenure to its holder, on whom the title of Th&kur 
was conferred. Under the indenture of 1895, the zemindar of 
Por&hM has a reversionary right of succession to the tenure, if 
there is no mate heir in the family of the Tbikur, Kora contains 
five Plrr, viz,, the Sadant JV and the four Kolh&u Firs of 
Chitpil, Dukri, Jaria and Karin ; and its present holder is Thihur 
Lalishmi Nftrijan Singh, who is fifth in descent from Ajambar 
Singh* 

Keauagarh —A village situated south-west of Lslgarh in the 
ex tr em e south-east of the Kolhin* There are long mounds of 
earth here marking the outlines of a large fori said to have been 
the fort of a Raja Kesna* Legend relates that, he and all his 
property were destroyed by fire from heaven for having slain a 
cow and wrapped a Brahman in the hide, which, tightening as it 
dried, squeezed him to death* His son Benu was saved by a 
Tanti, whose osen had spoken with human voice the day before, 
as he was ploughing his field, and warned him of the fate which 
awaited the place* 

Eolhan*“A Government estate lying between 2i fl 58' and 
22 ° 43' K, and 85° 21' and 86° S' E*, with an area of 1,955 square 
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miles, The Kolhin Li rm upland tract, varying m elevation from 
750 feet alcove sea-level in tho neighbourhood of ChiubaaR to 
upwanls of 1,000 feat in the souths On Lite north, east and south* 
the country is for the greater port open and gently undulating ; 
it is covered with numerous prosperous villages and is well 
cultivated* the depressions between the ridges being sown with 
rioo nnd some portion of the uplands with cereals, pukes or 
oil-seeda. In the south*cast the surface is very rocky and covered 
with jungle ; and in the west and south west arc mountainous 
tract/, thickly covered with jungle and very sparsely inhabited. 
Tho villages hero are mere hamlets scattered on the bill slopes, 
and sn area of 531 square miles hits been formed into forest 
reserves, 

Locil tradition points to the Saiuks as the earliest settlers in 
this tract and attributes to them a number of old tanks. As 
explained in Chapter II, these Sarnks are probably tlie Sra vakas 
or lay Jains, who disappeared long ago* leaving no other traces 
of their settlements, and for many centuries past the inhabitants 
have been IIos. At the beginning of the 1,9th century the chic fa 
of the adjoining territories claimed supremacy over the Hoe and 
attempted to exact tribute from them. The Hod, however, success¬ 
fully resisted these chums, and in 1821 a British force was 
employed to subdue them, but it was not until 15 years later that 
they were finally reduced. They were then exempted from 
paying tribute or rental to the zamlndarw, and were brought, 
under tho direct control of the Brit id i Government, The Bust, 
settlement of the estate was made in 1837 and was followed, 
30 years later, by a resettlement carried out by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Dr. Ilayea, Tills has now given place to a resettle¬ 
ment, which was commenced in 1895 and brought to a conclusion 
in 1897. The result has been to increase the gross rental from 
Us. 64,828 to Its, 1,77,309 with practically no enhancement of 
rates, the increase being almost entirely due to, first, tho 
extension of cultivation, and secondly, the assessment of uplands, 
which used formerly to be held rent-free, but have now' been 
assessed for the first time with a nominal rent of one anna per 
local bigttd. In fact, the only class of persons whose rents can be 
stud to have been enhanced at all are the Dikkm or foreigners, 
whose settlement in the Kolhan, amongst tho aboriginal popula¬ 
tion, is for many reasons undesirable. 

Since 1837 tho Kolhan has been under a patriarchal form of 
government. It ia under the direct control of tho Deputy 
Commissioner of Slnghbhum and the local representatives of 
Government are office re colled mfinkii and eiwm/ 4 /, who not 
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only collect th« rent, but also act as police officers. The 
nwnd&i are the village haudmotu and the JwdnAit are headmen oI 
collections of villages, which are sometimes spoken of as Pirs 
tlmugk there are at the present time usually severe! mdnktf 
circles in a Fir. There are, in fact, 72 ih&nkii circles distributed 
among the 26 Firs shown with their area below, >- 


Niunt. 

Sq. miles. 

Ajfilhyn *•* 

... 24‘t 

Atfccit&li . 

as 

Aula ... 

... U4-S 

BanUrit ... 

... 713 

Btrbtl* ... 

a&'5 

Bar 

22S’7 

UhorSlaoriS 

... 63 3 

Chuiitpur ... 

9-» 

Chnrnl 

34U 

Ciilru 

1S'7 

Gdlfceri ... 

„ 39-0 

0 anu> m 

... 16^ t 

Jitndn 

27-fl 


Nam*. 

lull t ft. 

tCntaqi .„ 

34.6 

Koigurti ... 

67“3 

Knldihi ... 

am 

Lu'f^rb ... 

BSI 

Lulu* ... 

G’R 

LotX ... 

4-2 

Nigrii 

... 120 

Rfijiihiai .*, 

US 

Rdi 

... 4’5 

Itun^r-i 

4S-7 

S5fW»iift ... 

120-0 

Bida ... 

15-3 

Tl*oi 

120-9 


The bulk of the inhabitants are Hos, and the policy of Govern¬ 
ment has been to keep tho Kolhin as a reserve for them. In 
B pite of this* the number of foreign settlers has increased consider¬ 
ably during the last half century. In 1867 there were only 1,579 
foreign cultivators, but by 1897 their number had risen to 1*5,755, 
0 f whom 19,112 wore now- settlers Besides these cultivators, 
6,952 other foreigners, such os potty traders, blacksmith^ weavers, 
cky-labomers and herdsmen, had effected a settlement since 1867. 
The nomcultivators have come mostly from tho States of Mayisr- 
bhanj, Keonjhar, Gangpur and Bonoi, and are found in tho 
tracts adjoining them. A number of others have settled along 
the Bangui<-Nagpur Railway line. As a result of this inflow, the 
Hob have in many cases parted with their lands to the new comers. 
Though at the settlement of 1867 tho transfer of holdings to 
aliens without the consent of the m&akk and tnn*iid*, and the 
express sanction of the Deputy Commissioner, was considered 
in admissible, yet 611 entire holdings were sold, and 1,252 and 
1,405 part holdings were sold and mortgaged respectively during 
iU currency. In most eases the sake were by verbal agreement, 
and the prices received were inadequate and frequently trivi&L 
To prevent the Hos being supplanted in this way, transfer of land 
by gift, sale, or mortgage, without tho permission of tho Deputy 
Commissioner, baa been expressly prohibited by a condition in the 
pat tea given at the settlement of 1897, and tho headmen have 
been mode responsible for reporting any neglect of these orders. 
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This settiemeiit showed that of the total area 525 square miles 
won? cultivated, 450 Square miles worn cultivable, and 317 square 
miles iincciliiirnble waste; 213 square miles were protected forest, 
631 square miles reserved forest* and 20 sq&are milts l&kkir&j t 
Tfien? are 006 i nit ala ted villages, and the head" quarters of the 
estate nre at Chflibfisfi, 


Kollisu PLra.— A name applied to eight Firs or diristons of the 
Porahlt estate, viz,* Bating, Hurts* Goiltcm, Gudri, JliiEman* 
Kundmgiitii, Lagura, and Songri, which extend over 214 square 
miles. The name literally menu!, the aboriginal Pim as distill" 
guished from the Sodant or Aryan Pin ; and $0 per cent of 
population of these Pin are s till aboriginals. 

Manaharpur.—A village in the Kolhan situated 38 miles 
% south-west of Chakrudharpnr oW to the Junction of the 
koina and Koei rivers. *1 he village contains a railway station, 
a th/iTui, a Lower Primary school, a police inspection bungalow* a 
poet office and Forest Banger's bungalow. It is an important 
centre of the timber export trade, and a market is held here every 
Sunday. An European timber merchant has constructed three 
bungalows on the other side of the Eotsl. Manoharpur is a fokhi- 
rdj village which was granted to Abhirim Tung for his life for 
good services rendered by him during the Mutiny of 1857 For 
rnerly the name of the village where the MonoWpur bazar at 
present stands was Lvr k a in* while Mouoharpur woa the name of 
the village where the tMirajMr resides. The name means “the 
heart'ravLdiing place* 1 and ifi said to have beon given to the 
village on account of its beautiful scenery. 

Pe r a hat Estate. —An estate in the north-west of the district 
situated between 22° IV and 22° 54" N,, and between 85° Y and 

f E .\ “T pltre v mo j™** fr ™ north to i, uljmt 

4U miles; its extreme breadth from west, to east Is 36 miles * and 
>te nra., including the four subordinate tenure* of Auandpur 
kere, Bandg^on and Ckuupur, is 813 square miles 1LS uU* 

the margin, Th* estate, including 
sub- 1 -states, is hounded on the north by 
tho Hanchl district, on the east by the 
Kharsiwan .State and a portion of the 
kolhan Government estate* on the south 
c . , , h 7 letter estate and the Gimrrmr 

state, and on the west by G&ngpnr end the Rfinohi districted! 

« for the most part billy, B ud is hugely covered with forest 

fnT * iMy ° P>n Wt of gantry stretching from 

north-oari to sonth-wost, through which the railway ni J T} ° 

P is healtluer and more extensively cultivated than gt her parts 


Khifl P^rihiit 

Atitn-tpiir 

tllTa 

liAiulpioii 
Cbi n pur 


til 4-20 
iss-l? 
r&os 
s^U 
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of tho estate* and it Lls attracted a number of immigrants. The 
preaeat proprietor of the estate is Rfi]A Narput Singh, whose 
ancestors were commonly known as the Rajas of SjpghbhuiiL 
There is more than one legend as to the origin of the family. 
One of those* apparently un aboriginal tradition, alleges that its 
founder was discovered as a boy in a hollow free* which u B huiya 
forester was cutting down. This hoy became the head of the 
Bhuiya tribe* and worshipped Pauri Dev!, a peculiarly Bhmyi 
divinity* corresponding to the Thiknrftni Mii of the BhniyAa In 
KeonjW. The family themselves* however* who bear the title 
of Singh, claim to be Kshattiiya* of pare blood. One tradition 
is that tho founder of the family was a Either or Kadambamd 
Rajput from HirwSr, who while pawing through tho country on 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Jaganaath at Pari* was chosen 
by the people m their Raja on Ida proving victorious in a 
contest of horsemanship. A n intractable horse had strayed into 
the territory of the Bhuiyis* who* in want of a ruler, pledged 
tbemscdves to submit to any man who eoudd subdue this animal to 
saddle and bridle. Some lima afterward*, a dispute arose between 
the Bhtiiy&s of eastern Singhbhum and the 11 os of the central 
tract of Kolliin. The Chief’s family joined the Hoa, and after 
they hod pat down the Bhaiyia, claimed sovereignty over both 
tribes, Thia latter legend is corroborated by the fact that good 
families admit the Rajput origin, but is open to suspicion as 
arrogating to the family a distant foreign origin and indirectly 
supporting their invalid claim to supremacy over the Hos, 

Yet another tradition relates that the Bhaiyas, being hard 
pressed by the IIos, sent a message to Part to obtain the help of 
the Rajput soldiers who hid come to Griaau with Akbox'a general 
Min Singh. Three Rajput brothers agreed to espouse their cause 
on condition that* if they overcome the Hoa, they should be 
acknowledged as the rulers of the Bhuiylis. Thest; terms were 
accepted by the Bhtiiyqs* who agreed to be their vassals; to this 
day they olft-r Utah to the Itijafi of Por.ihut on their investiture. 
One of the three brothers then came to SinghbLum, and having 
trained the Bhniy&s in the methods of warfare, subdued the 
country, which they called binghbhum* Having Completed the 
conquest* he built a fort at Porahlt and mode it his capital This 
name is auid to havo been given to the place to please tbeEhulyas* 
whose favourite deity la Pnuri Devi x it is noticeable that in 
early British records tho place is called Purihati or Porihati. 

According to tradition, the first Raja who ruled in Singhbhiim 
%-m Kashinath Singh, after whom 13 Raja* ruled in auccesdun. 
The second of the line, Chatrapati Singh, died leaving his wife 
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enceinte, and his posthumous son was named KAla (black) Atjnn 
aingh. He was brought up under the care of the Shalvas, and 
on attaining manhood conquered new lands on the west of Porahat, 
TIis younger son, Madliab Pratap Singh, having been given a fief 
of these newly conquered lands, established himself at Ammdpnr; 
his successors ore known m the Thikurs of Amindpnr. The eldest 
son, Jagsnmith Singh, made some further conquests and was 
Buecoeded by his son Purusottam Singh, who extended his tem- 
tones to the east, and having acquired the tract now known as 
Stmukelii placed R in charge <1 his youngest son Eikram Sh^h, 
fvom whom are descended the lUjfts of SaroikclS and KharsAwm. 
Aijnn Singh, the elder brother of Pikram Singh, succeeded to 
Porahat and had two sons, Amur Singh and Ajambor Singh, 
the former of whom succeeded his father, while the latter was 
given u grant of Kcri, 

The nest PfijA was JugannBth Singh, with wdiom we leave 
the traditions for British records. It was this Raji who, as 
related in Chapter II. was kept in confinement bv his cousin and 
made overtures to the British in E767. He begged for the assist¬ 
ance of the East India Company, in return for which he offered 
to place his territory under its protection and pay an annual 
revenue, but his offer was not accepted. At this time the power 
of the ItijAs of Singhbhum seems to have declined, and thy tract 
of country acknowledging their authority was circumscribed, A 
report submitted in 1767 stated that "Singhbhum formerly 
contained nearly 14,000 villages, but only about 500 arc in the 
Raja's possession. Of the others some are gone to rain, aud the 
rest are in the hands of the Kola, a tribe of plundering banditti," 
Thus reference to the Hos shows that, whatever may have been 
the Raja’s dolma, he exercised no control over them. KharsiWira 
and Saraikol'i also appear to have Womc independent at an early 
date. They were out out of the original State for junior members 
of the Raja's family, and the Chief of Surcukda gradually ex¬ 
tended hia power and dominions until ho became a° serious rival 
to the head of the fa mil y. 

At the same time, however, the Isolation of PcrthAt, its rocky 
bounduiies and sterile soil appear to have saved it from con* 
quest either by the ifttghals or the MuratiiAa, and it remained 
an independent State till 1820, though the Raja was obliged to 
enter into an agreement with the British in 1773 undertaking 
not to harbour fugitive rebels from British territory or to allow 
salt merchants to smuggle salt through Ms dominions, and also 
guaranteeing the peace of the border. In 1518 Eijl Ghanshfim 
Deo tendered b k allegiance to the British Government, and his 
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offer was ocrcpted. The objects of the Kfi]B in thus lie coming 
a British feudatory were—first, to be recognised as lord para* 
mount over tire chiefs of SaraikedS and KhaiB&wBn; secondly, to 
regain possession of a certain tutelary image, which had^f alien 
into the hands of the former ; and lastly,, to obtain aid in re¬ 
ducing the Hoa. The British Government, while disallowing his 
claim to supremacy over bis ’kinsmen ol SoiaikelA and Kbarsawan, 
exacted only a nominal tribute of Its. 101 and undertook not to 
interfere'in any way with the internal administration of the estate. 
ft it atigugoineiit embodvuig these conditions was entered in.t >> 
an the 1st of February 1820; and in 1823 the liaja regained 
the idol As regards the llos, though the Raja of Perth it 
hail exercised no authority over them for at least 50 yearn, his 
claims were recognized ; and in 1821 on expedition under Major 
Roughsedgo succeeded in procuring their submission and a 
promise to pay rent or tribute to the RajS. The rent was 
never collected, however, and in 1836 another expedition 
was sent against the Uosu After their conquest it was decided 
to bring the Kolhan under direct British rule, and for this purpose 
15 Fir* were detached from Port hat, eA, Bar, Kotgurh, JamdS, 
Bantaria, Rengrt, Gumri, Burkeli, Knldiha, Kama*, Goilkort, 
Chainpur, Ajodhyi, Itela, Lntirt and SBrando, As a compen¬ 
dium for this loss, the RajB was given an allowance of lie. 500 


per unnum- 

Ghunsham Singh had been succeeded by Achuta Singh, a 
grandson of Jangannith Singh, who was poisoned by his cousin 
Chakradhar Singh when attending a ceremony ut the house of 
the EijB of Suraikola, On the death of Chnkrodur Singh, who 
was forced to take some poisoned pftn t hia minor son, Arjun Singh 
succeeded. As ho was a miner, Government in 1839 assumed 
direct management of the estate. In 1845 Arjun Singh, on 
attaining his majority, received charge of the ustnte, and tn 1857 
rebelled, after delivering up the ChaihasU mutineers, He even¬ 
tually surrendered, and in December 1859 was sent to Bennies 


os a State prisoner. 

The following grants wore then made out of the estate by 
Government to the following Chiefs, zammdarH, eto,, lot loyal 
services rendered during the Mutiny:—(a) K until ela pargana, 
consisting of 33 villages (without its Kol Pirn and the villages 
of Bhalupani and Ban grin) granted to the Bij& of SoraikclB 
rent-free in perpetuity: there are now 04 villages in this 
par gam, (&} The village of BholupBm granted to Kunwar 
JugaunMh Singh, a brother of the Baja of Somkela, rent-free in 
perpetuity. (c) Rangrin village granted to Babu Pitumb&r 
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Singh, another brother of the RfijS of Saraikela, rent-free in 
perpetuity. («f) Four villages in pargatu i Chakradharpur, vis., 
Setahaka, Semudiri, Dalki and S&mroidi granted to the Thikur 
of Kharc&wan rent-free in perpetuity, (e) Asantalia village 
granted to Ramchandra Pradh&n rent-free for life (since 
resumed by the estate after the death of the grantee). (/) Rajgfton 
village granted to Gang&dhar Pradh&n rent-free for life (since 
resumed by the estate after the death of the grantee), (g) Naktl 
village granted to Sarinu Mundi rent-free in perpetuity, (h) 
Ilatia village granted to Bkbu Ajai Nath Singh rent-free in 
perpetuity. 

The rest of the estate was confiscated, and was under the 
direct management of Government till 1895. Its revenue 
administration was made over to the Board of Revenue in 1859, 
but it continued in other respects to be managed as a Tributary 
State. It was incorporated in Bengal by a proclamation of 5th 
August 1892, and was included in the Singhbhum district by 
Act II of 1893 (the PorSh&t Estates Act). The ex-Raji Arjun 
Singh, who had been in receipt of a pension from the estate, died 
in 1890 at Benares, and by an indenture, dated 10th October 1895, 
his son Kumir Narpat Singh received by “ an act of grace ” a 
grant of the unalienated portions of the original Porah&t Raj, i.e. f 
the whole Raj with the exception of the tracts (a) to ((f) mentioned 
above and some land acquired by Government for the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. The grant was made subject and without 
prejudice to all existing engagements with ryots and under- 
tenure holders, as well as with the holders of the villages of 
Ilatia, Rajgaon and NaktT, and also, as regards the Bfindgfion 
estate, subject to the settlement thereof made by Government 
in 1881, under which a fixed rent of Rs. 668 per annum 
was payable. As regards Anandpor, Keri and Ilatia, it was 
stipulated that the zomlndir should have reversionary rights of 
succession in default of male heirs of the grantees. The estate 
was to be held by Narpat Singh and his lineal male heirs 
according to the custom of lineal primogeniture (the eldest male 
of the eldest branch being preferred ) as an inalienable and 
impartible revenue-free m minds ri. It was to be subject to general 
taxes and local rates, and to the payment of a perpetual charge 
or tax of Rs. 2,100 per annum for the maintenance of the police 
stations at Chakradhorpur and Manoharpur. It was laid down 
that no portion of the estate should be mortgaged, devised or 
alienated, otherwise than by lease or demise for a term not 
exceeding 21 years and under a rent without bcnuB or to/dtni. 
Finally, it was laid down that the forests then in charge of the 
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Forest Department should continue to he managed by that 
Department on behalf of Rdjd Xarpat Singh and his successors 
and without any right of interference by him or them, tho net 
profits being payable to the zamindar every five years. 

As regards the dependencies of Pordhdt, Anandpur and KerS 
were formerly khor^oth or maintenance grants made by the 
R&jd of Pordhdt to junior members of the family, and their 
holders paid quit-rents to him. These were remitted by Govern¬ 
ment after the Mutiny, and the zaminddr of Pordhdt has now no 
right to receive rents from or to interfere with them, but he has a 
reversionary right of succession in the event of extinction of male 
heir*. Bandgdon and Chainpur are under-tenures, tho rent of 
which has been fixed in perpetuity. The portion of the estate 

held by tho Rdjd is known as 
Jhiirnan Khds Pordhdt and is divided 

hnndiugatu. . _ __ , 

Ufum. into 10 Pirn or groups of villages 

Porihit. u8 ahown in the margin. Two of 

these Pirn, viz., Chakradharpur 
and Pordhat, which lie in the more open part of the country, 
are known as the Sadant Pin and tho remainder us the Kolhdn 


Baring. 

CbnknulUarpar. 

Durka. 

Goilkcri. 

Gudri. 


Pir$. 

The estate has recently been resettled for 15 years from 1903. 
In Pordhdt proper 159 square miles are cultivated, and 73 square 
miles are cultivable wake, 38 square miles are unculturablo, 
and 244 square miles are under forest. The chief crop is rice, 
but some millets and pulses are also grown, especially in the 
more hilly Kolhdn Pi'#. The rates for tho best rice land 
vary from annas 12-7 per acre in the Kolhdn Pin to Re. 1-9-2 
in the Sadant Pin. Tho total rental fixed at tho settlement 
was Rs. 38,000 rising to Rs. 42,000 after five years. 

Ruam— A village in Dhnlbhuin, situated 2 miles south-west 
of Mahulid. It contains some remains, which probably mark a 
formor settlement of the Srdvakas or lay Jains, though local 
tradition ascribes them to a Raj A called Ruam, who is said to 
have had a fort here. There is a ridge or moot of clay, 
which is said to have enclosed tho fort, but which now encloses 
and is itself enclosed by a junglo of fine trees with dense 
undergrowth. Close by are three old tanks and an accumula¬ 
tion of copper slag indicating that this must have been one 
of the centres of mining operations. Following the direction 
of the striko of the rocks, which from this point, trends to 
south-west and south, old workings and slag heaj a can be traced 
for many miles further, the last being about 3 miles north of 
Kamerdra on the Midnspore road. 
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Sadant PLrs, —A name applied to two P'tr* of tie Por&i&t 
estate, viz., Ckakmdhnrpur find Perth it, which have a combined 
area of 104 square miles. The name moans the Aryan Pin, 
and was applied to these two lowland tracts to dicing mull them 
from the eight Koliifin or aboriginal Pin, which account, for the 
remainder of KhSs Poiihfct. The word tadant has now lost its 
restricted meaning, and does nut imply that the land to winch it 
is applied is inhabited solely or almost entirely by aboriginals j 
indeed, oven in the two Sadant- Fir* (excluding Ohafcmlharpur 
town) there is a slight majority of aboriginals. The terra is 
now used of land which has boon ia s oooo d at rates which were 
formerly paid in ilia two Sadant Pii% and in this sense is applied 
to the subordinate tenures of Amndpur, Bindgion, Cham par 
and Keri* 

Sdranda.—A hilly tract in the extreme south-west of the 
district with an area nf >155 square miles, of which 33o square 
imhia arc reserved forest, and the remainder ia included in the 
Sirnnda Fir of the Kelli an Government estate. Lt is n mass of 
forest-covered bilk rising to a height of 3^000 feet, and h fre¬ 
quently referred to as “Standa of the Sevan Hundred HHIb,” 
This, however, has nothing to do with the name, which ia probably 
derived from -Aram (or tiuibar) and fit?, jjr., water. It is sparsely 
inhabited, and in the mere remote tracts conditions have changed 
very little sloes 1840, when it was described os 11 one moss of 
mountain^ clothed in forests, whoro the miserable inhabitants, 
few and solitary, can scarce struggle for mastery with the 
tigera ” 

Saranda Garb, “A ruined fort in the village of ChotB 
Nogri, situated on the hunks of the Pongs river near its junction 
with the Koiitu, 20 miles south-east from Monohurpur railway 
station. It is said to have been the fort of the former Chiefs 
of Sarandoj and there is a small stone image of a cow among 
the ruins, which is worshipped by the Hindu villagers. In the 
tangle does by lia two big iron drums or udfjrat, to which the 
villagers do obeisance whenever they pass by thoni. The legend 
is that they belonged to the Chief acd that ho used them to call 
the people of Saranda to hie fort* 
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CHAPTER L 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Tus State of Saralkelji is situated between 22 c 39 .find 33 5-4 
north latitude find between 85° 50' ami St> 3 XV oast longitude, and £«£»*■ 
ia practically an enclave of the SiughbhCim district It has an area 
of 419 square railed and its population, according to the census of 
1901, is 104,535, Tha head-quartos are at Saraikek, a town 
situated on the Khar km rive?. The State is boundud on the north 
by the district of Manbhum. on tne weet by the Eharsawan State 
ami the KoMn Government estate of Siiiglibhum, on the south 
by the Mayihbhnuj State, ond on the cast by the iJhalbhiim jw- 
gana of Smghbhum- There Eire seven local divisions called Fir s, 
viz + , lianksai, Dugni, Gamharia, leha, KandrB, KucWng and 
the Sudant. Pin Outside tho perimeter of the State the Eaja 
of SaraikeH holds the sub-estate of Karaikeli, which extends 
over 52 square miles, and is surrounded by the Porahat estate of 
Singhhhuin cu all sides but the north, where theboundary marches 
with the lianehi district. 

On the north there is a high range of lulls, separating Sand- p^Taicm, 
kola from Manbhum, with several peeiks rising to a height of Asnm. 
over 1,200 feet above sea-level. It is traversed by sorae passes, 
while to tho east the river Subamarekha breaks through and forma 
the boundary of the State for about 12 miles. The country near 
this range, which is known as Bankhundi, is rugged and broken, 
and to a great extent covered with jungle, The rutuainder of 
the State is on undulating plain contained in the valleys of the 
Khorkai river, its tributary the Sanjoi, and their feeder streamy 
The surface is broken up by numerous ridges, and scattered hi Ik 
ooour here and there. Towards the south, however, the country 
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is fairly level, the ridges and depressions not being so marked as 
further north; and in the extreme south is another low range of 
hills flanking the Kharkai valley, which run? south-west into the 
Mayfirbhanj State. There is comparatively little forest in the 
State, except to the north and on the borders of Mayurbhanj 
in the IcliA Pir to the south. It is reported that there are 
altogether 50 square miles of forest, containing edl and othor 
valuable trees. 

The three principal rivers of the State are the Subarnarekha, 
the Kharkai and the Sanjai. The Subornarekh& forms the north¬ 
eastern 'boundary from ItSghun&thpur to a short distance east 
of Gamharia, near which it is joined by the Kharkai. The Khar¬ 
kai first touches on the Stato at its south-western corner, and 
flowing north forms the boundary between it and the Kolhan. 
Near Tholko it bends to the north-west and runs through the 
centre of the State, being joined by the Sanjai near Lengtasai 
about five miles south of tho Gamharia station. The united 
stream, after flowing a few more miles to tho west, turns sharply to 
the north, forming the boundary between Saraikelft and Dhal- 
bhiim. till it meets the Subarnarekha. The Sanjai. which enters 
tho Stato from the west, flows almost parallel to the latter river, 
and is joined at DugnI by the Son& flowing from the north¬ 
west. None of these rivers are navigable, for in the hot weather 
the stream almost disappears, while in the rains they are rusliing 
torrents. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

Thu nucleus of the present State was formal some genera¬ 
tions before the establishment of British rule by Bikruin feingh* 
a younger son of the Raja of PorAhAt (formoily called^ the RAjA 
of Singhbhum), who was given a fief known as the Singhbhum 
Pir, a tract of 60 square miles with 12 villages, bounded north 
and south by the Sanjai and hharkui rivers. Bikram Singh 
made his head quarters at Sornikelii and quickly extended the 
limits of bis domain. To the north he wrested from the ruler 
of Patkum the Kundra Dugni, and Banksai Plrs, and also Klrnrsa- 
wan, which then comprised the KharsAwan and Asantalia Pirn, and 
to the north east he seized on the GamhariA Pir, which was then a 
tract of uncleared jungle. His descendants sim i l a r ly enlarged 
their dominions, and not only became independent, but eclipsed 
tho parent family of PorAh&t in power and importance. 

The British appear first to have come into contact with 
SaraikelA in 1770. The year before this the Chuars or Bhu- 
mij tribe had made one of their predatory raids into Dlial- 
Ilium, where the British were trying to establish their rule, 
'iwo detachments were Bent from Miduapore to clear them 
out of the country, but no sooner had the troops done their 
w'oik than a party of sepoys left at Kuehang in tho south 
of SaraikelA wus cut off. A punitive expedition was then sent up 
with orders to bting tho Kuehang zemindar to account, take 
possession of bis territory, and send him a prisoner to Midnapore. 
These orders were subsequently cancelled as encroaching on tho 
rights of the independent RajA of Mayurbhanj, who appointed 
the 7 omindAr of Kuehang. Tho ltAjA was induced to dismiss him 
and appoint tho zemindar of BSmanghati in his stead, but tho 
latter was to obey the orders of tho Resident of M id n aporo and be 
responsible for tho peace of the border i otherwise, he was to do 
dispossessed of both BAmanghAti and Kuehang. ihe British 
troops then withdrew.* 


• J. C. Pric#, Sotos on tk« History of Mid sopors, jtmge* 64-66. 
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After this the British appear to havo hod no further relations 
with Snraikeli till 1793, when its chief was induced to give an 
undertaking not to give shelter to fugitive rebels from British 
territory. Ten years later the Governor-General caused friendly 
communications to be addressed to the then Chief, Kunwar Abhi- 
ram Singh, inviting his assistance in the war against the Marath&s 
and assuring him that tho British Government would always 
respect his rights to hold Saraikela revenue-free. Lord Minto, 
the next Governor-General, similarly addressed the Chief os an 
equal rather than a dependent Chief and recognized him as ono 
of the staunchest friends of the British. 

The relations of Government to the Chief were put on a 
different footing after tho Raj& of Porahat became tributary and 
concluded (in 1820) an engagement by which he was to pay a 
tributo of Its. 101 per annum, while tho British undertook not to 
interfere in any wny with the internal administration of his 
Stato. It was intended that similar agreements should be entered 
into by the Chiefs of SaraikeU and Khars&wan, but no such 
agreements can be traced. The suzerainty of tho British Govern¬ 
ment appears to havo leen recognized by the Chief, who, at 
its ^bidding, in 1823 restored to the RftjS of Parlhtt a tutelary 
idol claimed by him. The British Government also apparently 
reserved to itself the right to recognize succession to the chiefship, 
for we are told that when Bikram Singh died in 1823, his son 
Ajambar Singh was formally installed under the title of Kunwar 
and a kkilat or dress of honour was presented to him by the 
British Government. On tho other hand, it did not demand 
tributo or revenue, and it did not interfere in any way with the 
internal administration of the State. 

In 1837, when the Kolh&n was brought under tho direct 
management of a British officer stationed at Chaib&s§, the Kunwar 
was treated as subordinate to him. Though tho Kunwar heard 
and decided all civil cases arising in his territory, an appeal lay 
to tho Principal Assistant, os that officer was called, while his 
authority in criminal coses was strictly limited. In 1838 it was 
laid down that all cases of murder were to be sent for trial to tho 
Principal Assistant; and an order of 1842 directed that all serious 
cases should be referred to tho Assistant, and trifling coses dealt 
with by the Chief. In practioe, murder, daooity, burglary, cattle¬ 
stealing, and procuring abortion wore regarded ns serious cases, 
but thoro was no systematic classification of crime. At this time 
tho Chief was allowed to confine prisoners for short periods in 
jails of his own; but in 1848 tho Commissioner directed that all 
persons confined by the Chief’s orders should bo sent for impri- 
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sonmont to Chaibilsfi. The Chief gradually gave up exercising 
his judicial powers, and sent even the most trifling coses to tho 
Assistant at Chaibasa, so that in 1853 there was not a single 
person in confinement under his orders. 

Tho Chief of Saraikeia at that time was Chaknulhar Singh 
Deo, who boro tho title of Kunwar, but in 1856 was granted the 
title of Baja Bahadur os a personal distinction. During tho 
Mutiny ho rendered valuable service and wos rewarded by tho 
bestowal of a ihilat and the grant., rent-free in perpetuity, of the 
sub-estate of Karnikeli, a portion of the sequestrated territory of 
the Baja of Porfthat. IIo subsequently gave assistance to Govern¬ 
ment during tho ICeonjhar disturbances of 1868 and was succeeded 
in 1883 by his son Udit Xar&yan Singh Deo, the present Chiof, 
who was given the personal title of Baja Bahadur next year, and 
rendered assistance during the Bonai and Koonjhar risings in 
1888 and 1891. 
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THE PEOPLE, 

The marginal table gives statistics of the population ns 
recorded at each census, According to the 
census of 190l t the density of population is 
23d persons to the square mile, and the 
inhabitants are contained in 81(3 villages, 
(lie most important of which, are Snraikelfi., 
tlie head-quartere (population 3,71 l) t which if administered as u 
municipality, and Sid, u jauction cm the B«ngal-Nigpur Railway. 
Hindus number 03,650 and Animirts 39,956, while the m^t 
numerous castes are Has (21,000}, Sunt51* (20,000) and Kurmis 
(lD,OdO) Uf these the Kurmis are said to bo by far tbo best, 
and the Has easily the worst cultivators, while the Suntals in 
Kuchang Plr arc described us good husbandmen.. 

Mod of the inhabitant* are supported by agriculture, and the 
industries of the State are of little economic importance. Cotton 
mi$tr elutks, gold, silver and brass ornaments, copper 
trumpets, bell-metal cupa and bowls, iron plough-share*, turn, 
vicc-s, spades, shovels, knives and locks are manufactured, hut the 
products, as a rule, merely meet the lucid demand, Tussyr doth* 
are, however, exported to Dacca and other ports of Lower Bengal, 
though the trade is on ly ft small one. Thy cocoons ore reeled by 
hand by the weavers themselves and the thread gathered on to 

fho €l ™ in the ordinary loom. The cloths 

are of yellow colour and are made to measure 5 yards by 44 
mehes, M.j the idre of a dhoti or sari. Slabs ef rock, locally 
called mnkrdm, which occur in some parts of the State, serve for 
1 ■ pUipOBc 1 *. Copper smelling by native methods was 
I™given J JeMS ^ a c ™P^vely lar g Q scab, but has 

The print ipal articles of export are rice, paddy, oil-seed*, 

'TZT™* gn«.; ** the IU intpt.nl 

oil ti ^ a 1 * y: ' cotton yam, tobacco, kerosene 

Dud^^ *5** ******«* held at Bari Qumhuria 

1 Go hindpur, Karaikela, Keskurgorin, Iwumdih, 
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and Saraikell, Tolls are Levied' at the principal hdts, and an 
ini peat of one anna on every curt carrying timber through tho 
State [is allowed. There are no export and import duties. 

Except, in the north of Saruikels, an undeveloped tract, where 
tho land is not au good uu in other parts of the State, the material Tjolu 
condition of the people fo as satisfactory as in other parts of 
Chota Nagpur. They cannot be desmbed ae alfiuent, and they 
are as thriftless as their neighbours in Bengal, but as they 
are mostly cultivators, they have benefited by the rising price of 
rice in recent years, and there can tie no doubt l hat in most 
eases they are comfortably oil. There does not appear to be any 
great degree of indebtedness* mortgagee are very few, and 
mgh&Jam are not found in any numbers. The %flri system pre¬ 
vails in four or five villages in the Kuchang Fir and in the kfwr* 

}}0i h Tillages, the ryots being required to give a certain number 
of days’ labour to the landlord, or to pay him a contribution of 
money in lien of labour. The landlords estimate the value of this 
labour at one anna per day per man, but the ryot naturally puts 
it higher. In the liaj&'s village* Asf A Ugari has been com* 
muted and its equivalent added to the rent- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tub oentre and south of the State are well cultivated, especially 
tho Dugni, Sodant and IchA Pir*, but in the north the country 
is rugged and broken, covered with hills and Jungles, and agricul¬ 
ture is far less advanced. The rainfaU is generally sufficient for 
the principal crop, winter rice, wh'ch is sown on land at the 
bottom of depressions that receives the drainage of the slopes 
and retains moisture for u long time. The failure of the early 
rains, however, sometimes causes a failure of the bha ici crop grown 
on uplands. 

There are five classes of land generally recognised, viz., berd y 
ndli, don t gord t and bdri, of which the first three grow rioe. Herd 
lands are embanked lands situated at the bottom of depressions, 
which are irrigated artificially or from natural streams, and yield 
n good crop of winter rice. Ndli lands are those situated on the 
slopes, which receive a certain amount of irrigation from springs 
and natural drainage. Don lands are embanked rice lands on a 
higher level; gord aro unembanked uplands; and bdri are home¬ 
stead lands. 


For practical purposes, however, all land may be divided into 
two classes, viz , rice lands and uplands. There are three subdivi¬ 
sions of the former :-(l) First class don land growing winter rice 
cut in the month of Aghan. This land is sometimes called herd 
and sometimes ndli, and is more or less continually wot throughout 
the year. (2) Second class, known as gahiran bidi , growing rico 
out in KArtik ; and ( 3 ) third class, known as au* bddi, growing rico 
cut in As win. The first doss is generally found at tho bottom of 
inclines; tho second class is on tho slopes; the third class is on 
the top. High lands or got d lands are generally recognized as 
being of two kinds. The first class consists of bdri lands and 
lands on which sugarcane is grown. The former of these 
generaUy receive all the manure of tho village, and are 
consequently very fertile, and grow garden produce. Tho latter 
arc generally found near bdndht or reservoirs, from which 
they receive a fair amount of water. The second elm consists 
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of gord lands other than those included under tho first head; 
on these gondii, sargnja , urid t rahar , gord dhdn, etc., are generally 
grown. 

There is comparatively little artificial irrigation. A small 
area is served by bdndhn or embankments built across drainage 
lines or streams, so as to form small reservoirs with a good catch¬ 
ment area. Tho surplus water is allowed to escape by means of a 
drain, and the lands below them are kept moist by natural per¬ 
colation. When the rainfall is scanty, the embankment is cut, 
and the water allowed to run into fields where tho crops are suffer¬ 
ing. Wells are not used for irrigation and are conspicuous by 
their absence. Springs or point are numerous, but no attempt is 
made to use the water for any other but drinking purposes. Tho 
rivers are scarcely used at all for irrigation, for they dry up in the 
summer and in tho rains ore torrents. If, however, there is any 
depth of water in the hot weather, the ryot uses it for his sugar¬ 
cane lands, raising it by means of a rope and bucket. 

A ryot has the right, with the consent of the headman, to use 
the water of any stream, tank or bdndh in his village, that is 
entered in the name of the State, for the purposes of irrigation, 
provided that he does not thereby damage tho tank or bdndh or 
any lands in the village. Tanks and hdadht have to be kept in 
repair by those men who have received min (rent-free) lands for 
the purpose. Where these do not exist, the tenants and headman 
who enjoy the benefit of the bdndh are required to keep it in 
repair, except when a bdndh is entered in a private person's name 
and he refuses to allow the ryots to use tho water for irrigation. 

Tho marginal statement shows tho area in acres under the Frix- 

prineipal crops in Saraekili and Karai- 
Acroi. kilA as ascertained at the recent settle- 
;; ic'tfo ment. The predominant crop is rico, 

.. which is grown on embanked lands. 

** The peasants give all their energies to 

its cultivation, and the other crops are 
morely supplement ary. Of tho total cropped area about 69 per 
oent. is under b/iadoi crops, 29 per cent, is under ughant, and only 
2 per cent, is under ra6i crops. The net cropped area is 118,782 
acres. 

Three crops of rice are obtained in the year, one in the month 
of ])h3do, the second in Kttrtik and the third in Aghan. Tho 
bhadoi crop accounts for two-thirds of the total area under rice, 
and tho nghani crop for about one-fifth of the area. Upland rice 
called gord dhdn is grown on 7 per cent., and there is also a crop 
called if tcan, i.e ., rice sown on first class lands after the winter 


Crop. 

Hie* 

Fata* ... 
Maize ... 
Gondii ... 
Oil-wed* ... 
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rice has been harvested, but it is only found in a few isolated 
places, Moat of the rice is sown broadcast, and tmnspLuntalion 
from nurseries is only practised in the case of first class land or 
tho best second class land. 

Among pulses, kttrfhi Li the principal crop, and then, fango 
infdnatto, gram, vrid and rahur. Among millets, gondii is grown 
extensively on uplands, on which uko mama and bajrd are raised. 
Maize is cultivated on hart Lauds. The predominant oil-seeds are 
til or se&amum and sarguja. 

As gora lands were not measured before the recent settlement, 
it is impossible to give reliable figures showing the extension of 
cultivation, but it Is known to have bean considerable, there being 
an increase of 8b per cent, iu the cultivated, urea in Sandkida 
of 30 per cent, in the Gobindpur thana, and o£ no less than 
110 per cent, in lolm. In the north of the State there is a large 
area still available for cultivation* and it is rapidly being opened 
out, but the centre and south are already well cultivated and 
there is little room for further extension. 
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CHAPTER T. 


UN D HEFENCE ADMINISTRATION 

Of the seven Pjr* contained in tin* State, Banksai* Diigtd 
uud Ichft are in the pceeeasicm of tenure-holders, and fho other Trf4t " ,ii:i ' 
lour* ris.. the Gamharii, Kumlra, Knchtmg and Stulunt Pin, 
are like the Ktiraikola sub-estate, the property of the Itsija* 

The following is an ueoount of the different tenures in the State. 

The most important tenures ore those held by pirpatt^Mrw, <,■... rirpaw- 
liternlly lonk of pira, which were originally given to junior ^' 
members of the Chiefs family for their support. Their holders 
held them us maintenance tenures and were always regarded as 
subordinate to the Chief During the recent settlement it was 
directed that (I) the proprietors of the fianks and Hugni 
P*™ ^ toU -hl be recorded as yftyotftifrf or mainteiumoo holders, 
that the holding is in each case impartible, and i3) th at on 
failure of male helm it reverts to the Chief of Saruikeli. SuW 
quontly orders wen. passed that the proprietor of Idul and 
Sargharm Pjr* should l>e recorded as the holder of maintenance 
grants subject to certain conditions of service, and that th» w 
two rulings mentioned above should also apply in hia am. It 
has. further been ruled that the holders are only liable to render 
such eervioea to the Chid as he in his turn is liable to render to 
the British Government. 

Tha tenures known as khtrjosh are of a similar oat on. for n™d 
they are prints given by the ruling Chief to relative for (heir 
maintenance. Like piiywtfirfdr*, the khorpothfan hoM tln-ir 
tenares rent-free, and pay a contribution towards the nokJn 
of the pokes. They arc also liable to render certain *2 
wine., formerly were of a military nature, such as wpplyW 

for tho army of th© Ohief. Such services haTe for aonm ™Ls _■ 

faUon mfo dram*, and the khorpcUto now mainly attend o£rt 
ceremonials, mamages, etc. The khorpotMsr, are L a n ,l, ? 
tcmire-holdera with one to six villages, and the miits ' J 
under a Government Ilosolntion of 190-1 tiitTo XativTS^ 0 
Imm-l by any grant made by bis predecessor. Lhwf “ 

Ch/Otri in or mnkvin tenures are service' tenant. , . . 

mode to pemons on the nnderstauding that Ih^iXfo^ 

wnjHa, 
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render certain services to the State. The duties which they have 
to perform are mainly the same as those of khcrpptAd&rt, exoept 
that the more petty holders sometimes convoy messages for the 
Chief or carry out his instructions regarding fa tad, etc* All these 
tenures are liable to resumption, though few huTe actually been 
resumed. They have all been granted for services rend crab It*, 
and there are no grants for services already rendered. 

The Settlement Officer, at is true, noticed one cus* in which a 
man had got what was practically a Jdgir grant, but it was 
recorded as naukyAn, a note being added that he was not liable 
to render any further services* " The claimant," he writes, * 4 was 
a picturesque old gentleman, who came to meet mo in full war 
paint, carrying a rusty sword. Ho said his land was id thirty; 
and, when asked for lib pof/tf, proudly drew his sword from its 
scabbard, saying li Here is my pntta. With this X won the land, 
and iho Raja gave it to me for ever". 

There were formerly some gohandali tenures in the State, i,e>, 
land held by the old tjohandah or militia ; bat in most eases they 
have boon resumed at privileged rates, nnd have merged into 
ordinary ryoti tenancies. There are also two or three grants of 
a curious nature known ae pan pik. The duties of the grantee, 
os the namo implies, consist in holding up for the Chief a vessel 
into which he corpectomies wliile chewing betel. 

The religious grants known as hrakw>Uar, deMUar y etc., are 
very numerous. During Lha recent settlement the Raj ft claimed 
that all these grants were naukrtin bruhmottftr f r*#., their holders 
bad all certain duties to perform, riz. t praying in the Raj&’a temple 
at certain times for his health, and supplying two days 1 labour in 
thatching houses. This claim was indignantly repudiated by the 
grantees; but in many cases such conditions were found in their 
pat tan and were accordingly entered in the records. All these 
grants are resumablo under Government orders, though the 
grantees will aot admit, this. The holders of hrahmaftnr grants 
are generally substantial men, many having ryots under thorn, 
while ethers hold whole villages. Regarding thoii relations with 
their tenants the Settlement Officer writes:—* 1 Bra A molt ar tenurea 
abound in SaraikeLs, mid there are never more determined 
opponents of the estate in all matters than these men, who 
terrorise the unfortunate ryot a in the State- Their ryots I always 
found discontented, paying rents, mostly produce, very much in 
eicosH of the amount levied by the State; and in every instance, 
when it was possible to do so, they hud persuaded the ryots to 
state that the Linda were not their prajati or occupancy lands, hut 
wore held on tl*ik4 for a certain number of years*" 
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Mttf/i tenures an? grants given free of ail conditions for some 
service renders! to the Chief or k/torpmshddn, They are very few 
in number. 

A survey and settlement of Saraikel* havo recently been y CBV£r 
carricd out (1904-97), records being attested and rents settled in A!(D 
723 villages containing 25,0(12 tenancies and 230 T il7 plots* 
BurolkeU being outside British India, neither Act I tB.C) of 1879, 
nor the Bengal Teminer Act la in force; and it was, therefore, 
decided that the settlement should be carried out according to the 
spirit of Chapter 10 of the Bengal Tenancy Act At the same 
time, the lt&ja of SaraikelS authorized tho Set!lenient Officer aud 
his assistants to exercise the powers of revenue officers, and to 
prepare n record-of-rights, which has accordingly been drawn up 
under the authority of the Chief* The settlement has been made 
for 20 years. 

Until this settlement the same rate of rent had been charged hj* ts . 
for olt classes of land irrespective of their productive power. In 
some parts the rates provide at were Bs* 41 for 10 bightit ; wink 
in the Dugni Pir the rent was 11s. 17 for 20 bigfm *; in tho 
lcha Pit Its. 47 for 60 btgkAs ; and in Banksai Ha. 20 for 16 hightia. 

As a result of the settlement, rents have been assessed according 
to tho different classes of land, aa it was recognized that it was, 
unfair that good and had rice Lands should pay the same rate of 
rout. The cash rents fixed for tho different parts of the State are 
shown in tho following table; it may be explained that they 
aro specially low in the Kao liang Pir because tho tenants there 
have long hold at privileged rules: — 




JBfwd. 

JfdSim 

Don. 2. 

Don 3. 

Gord. 



Us. a h 

R«. A. 

A«. 

Ait 

Au 

-Sin jiLI.'LhiiJ! JV 

l 4 

1 3 

U 

0 

2 

KnchiuDi^ 


1 0 

O 13 

IS 

8 

2 

K «rni kalis 

id. 

1 0 

O 13 

10 

S 

2 

UluWL 

id. 

l O 

0 IS 

10 

6 

3 

Dttg&l 

id. 

1 o 

O IS 

10 

« 

2 

Icbi 

id. 

1 3 

I 0 

11 

7 

2 


The following account of the settlement of rents and the 
subsequent proceedings is quoted from the Government resolu¬ 
tion reviewing the report* “ Bates were first determined for 
Kharsawnn, where produce rents are not paid except to a very 
limited | extent* In fixing rates, regard mis paid to the varying 
productiveness of the different classes of soil, to the analogy of 
raloe prevaffing in adjoining areas, and to tho amount of general 
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enhancement which appeared to be reasonable in view of the 
extension of cultivation since the last assessment. Tho rates 
fixed for the Kolhin Pirs of KharsAwan inhabited by aboriginal 
races were nearly 50 per oent. lower than the rates fixed for the 
Sadant Ptrt. In most of tho SaraikeU Plr$ the problem of 
assessment was complicated by the fact that joint produce and 
cash rents were paid by most tenants for the lands held by them, 
no distinction being possible between the produce-paying and 
the cash-paying areas. The solution adopted was to leave the 
produce rents untouched, but to take their aggregate value into 
aeoount in fixing cash rates for the different classes of soil. Tho 
cash rates were so fixed that the aggregate cosh rent of the TV, 
plu* the total value of the produce rents, should correspond more 
or less olosely with the amount of rental that, on the analogy of 
tho Kharsawan rates, would have been settled for the Plr t had 
there been no produce rents at all. Throughout the calculations, 
the value of the produce rents was taken to be Bo. 1 per mound. 
Unfortunately, the cash rates so determined were applied to all 
tenancies alike without taking into account the variations in tho 
distribution of the produce rents among individual villages and 
ryots. The result was that rents wero fixed which, even at the 
time of settlement, were uneven in their incidence. This 
uuevenness of incidence has increased as prices have risen and 
landlords have endeavoured to oollect their produce ronts in kind 
or a cash equivalent at actual market rates. The result has 
boon grave dissatisfaction on tho part of the produce-paying 
tenants, many of whom have filed objections before the Commis¬ 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner. 

44 This defect in the settlement was carefully considered at a 
Conference held at Chaib&sA on the 2nd and 3rd December 19^8, 
at which the Commissioner, the Director of Land Records, 
the Deputy Commissioner and tho Settlement Officer were 
present. Tho Conference came to the conclusion that, as the 
produce rents had been valued at Be. 1 per maund in determining 
tho cash rotes, it would not be unreasonable to rule that, for 
the currency of the now settlement, tho recoverable cash equival¬ 
ent of tho produce rents should be fixed at Be. 1 per maund. 
This would to some extent remove the defect of assessment above 
noticed, and would allay the discontent of the tenantry. At the 
same time it was not unfair to tho landlord, as that rate of cash 
equivalent was the basis on which fair and equitable cash rates 
had been fixed. 

44 The Conference also made the following further sugges¬ 
tions -(») In the Kolh&n Pir of KharsAw'an, where the ryots 
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are mainly descendants of the aboriginal cleorers of the' soil, half 
only of the enhancement should be paid for the first ten years, 
and the whole for the remaining term of the settlement. (»7) En¬ 
hancement should not bo progressive in any other area, but the 
Commissioner should have the power, when disposing of appeals, 
to consider individual cases in which a heavy produce rent has 
been recorded and there has been simultaneously a heavy en¬ 
hancement of cash rent, (iii) Pending the appointment of a 
special officer to deal with the whole question of jungle rights in 
the States, the samind&rs should be entitled to ooilect their jungle 
cesses at the rates entered in Kfiitidn , Part II. (*>; In the 
Sadant Plr of Kharsawan, the manager should prepare a list 
showing the exact sum that each ryot is liable to pay as jungle 
cess at the usual rate on the settlement area, and this list should 
be given to the headman of each village for the ryots of that 
village, (r) Copies of the fiukunmdma, or record of rights and 
duties should be made over to the headmen, and its contents ex¬ 
plained to them when their pattaa are distributed and their 
signatures taken ; they should also receive oopies of the Khatidn 
Part II, referred to in paragraph 9F. of tbe hukumndma. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor approves of the suggestions made 
by the Conference, and directs that they should bo carried into 
effect.” 

The distinction between occupancy and non-occupancy ryots aom- 
isunknown in the State, a ryot having a right of occupancy known CCLTraAI * 
as prnjdli in all lands entered in his name. This right accrues ciia. 
whether he has cultivated the land for 20 years or has taken it ttmfili. 
over the day before, and it accrues even in the case of uplands 
(gord). The ryot also acquires the same occupancy rights in his 
house and homestead land (Ldri). He cannot be ejected except 
by the decree of a competent court, and his rent is not liable to 
enhancement during tho term of the settlement, viz., 20 years, 
except on the ground of increase in area caused by his making new 
lands or taking over additional lands. Ryots are also entitled to 
hold their homesteads, fruit groves, threshing floors and manure- 
pits rent-free, and to break up new lands in any part of the State 
(except in those parts specially reserved by the Chief) after 
informing the headman and obtaining the agreement of the other 
ryots or a majority of them. New lands are held rent-free for 
the first five years, and after that period and up to the next 
settlement at half rates. As regards trees, there are special 
provisions. Ryots have a right to the fruit and leaves of all 
seif-grown trees in the village, and they can claim the fruit of 
trees they havo planted in their holdings or homesteads. The 
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samfnd&r alone has a right to the timber of trees in the villages* 
and ryots may not take either timber, fuel or fruit dor sale 
without liis permission. Tho ryots* moreover* can fell no trees 
without his leave ; hut neither he nor they may cut down fruit 
tree? if they actually bear fruit* The ryots oho have a right to 
free grazing on fallows, waste lands and orchards in which no 
harm con be done to the trees; and they have a prior claim to 
the settlement of unoccupied land. 

Tho transfer of occupancy rights by Bale or gift* or by a 
mortgage or lease for more than five years* is strictly forbidden ; 
ami a ryot who has acquired lands by purchase from another 
t$ not recognized either by the headman or by the Chief, and is 
liable to he ejected. If a ryot cannot pay his rent, he must hand 
over his holding to the headman, who settles it with some other 
ryot. Mortgages are not common ; in most cases the form 
in what La known a? bhntjnt-batilha, i.e , the mortgage lapse 3 after 
a certain number of years* and in the meantime the crops are 
made over in liquidation of both interest and principal. Mort¬ 
gage* cannot be made for more than five years, and must be 
sanctioned by the Chief* 

In many instances holders of hrahmottar and other ten ares 
lease out their khm lands to ryots for a specified number of years 
at a fixed rental* which is generally higher than the pre vailing 
rate. Un the conclusion oF tho specified term* the ryot has no 
lien over tho land, and the owner is at liberty to settle it cither 
with him or with another ryot. A lease of this kind is usually 
granted by a registered document and is known by the generic 
term thikd. 

Non-agricult oral tenants who do not pay rent have been 
recorded as ghxrh&ri prnjdii and their holdings os bekiyan. They 
formerly paid rent in tho Kuchung Fir, but here too they have 
been recorded as rent-free in consideration of the fact that under 
the recent settlement tho Rajs. has obtained an increase of nearly 
d3 per cent, in tho rent roll of that tract, A trade tax Is paid 
in Ichs and Banksai. 

Under-ryots have been recorded as thikml ryots. They are 
mere tenants-at-will who can be removed by the superior ryots* 
Tenants arc at liberty to sublet their lands for any period on any 
term agreed upon; but the under-ryot's claim on any piece of 
land lapses with that of tho superior ryots, 

IMor to this settlement the ryota used to pay police pancha 
at varying rates, over and above their rents* for the maintenance 
of a polio® force* This amount was collected by the tenure- 
hold ota themselves from the ryots, and was found to be In each 
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ca»e in excess of tits amount contributed by the tenure-holders 
to the State. It 'was levied on rice lands only,, and each tenure* 
holder had to pay n Firm calculated on the rice Iand£ in his tenure. 

The Raja represented that the different tenure'holders were not 
contributing a fair amount- to the upkeep of the polices force 
while enjoying its benefits, and it was decided that the police 
panea should not be collected separately hut incorporated 
in the fair rents proposed* Alicdhs or cesses hare, however, 
been allowed to remain, the Chief objecting to their abolition 
on the ground that they were necessary for religious purposes. 

These at-teaks ore paid in the Singhbhiim and Kuekang / Jr* 
and ore also called pintJtu ¥ Xn the former each village pays 
one rupee and three goats as Vakil, Thukuranf and Dub raj i 
panchfiA ; in the latter one rupee and three goats as Thakuraui 
panefut* 

There h a headman known as pradhdn^ thikaddr or mumid in Vplljigh 
each village, one of whoso duties it ia to collect and pay IIEAC>1tK ’ 
to the zamindar the rent, of that village. He is responsible 
for the total rent of the village; no excuse is accepted from him 
on account of Land which has been abandoned or destroyed ; and 
ii bo fails to pay the rent of two it;ill in tbo same year, he is 
liable to ejectment* He is remunerated cither by enjoying 
certain lands rent-free ( man ) or by a oommiariou ( n&fo ) of 10 
pies tu the rupee of the total rent of the village, lie has further 
the privilege of settling new or abandoned Lands with ryots, and 
qs a rule enjoys the rent of new lauds made during the term of a 
settlement. He is also entrusted with certain police duties, for 
he lias to report to the nearest police station all cognizable 
and nno-bailablo offences, the preseneo of known offenders snd 
bad characters, suspicious deaths, and, periodically, all births 
and deaths* Ho is bound to help in arresting offenders and 
the supply of ra$ttd t and to keep the village roads ia repair 
with t he help of the ryots. The' village headman cannot be 
ejected except by order of a competent court. HU post U 
hereditary, provided that he observes the provisions of the 
record-of’rightSj and he cannot transfer his rights or other¬ 
wise alienate them without the Chief's consent. If, on failure 
of any of the stated conditio ns, it U found necessary to remove 
a man from the bead mao ship of a village, his son will succeed 
him If intellectually and physically fit; if he has no heirs 
or they are unfit, another member of the family will be chosen ; 
if this cannot be done, u ryot of the village must be chosen, 
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CHAPTER YL 
GENERAL A DM I-SIST H ATION. 

s^ATca Sahaikela does not form part of British Indict, and the rela- 
T ”* tions between its Chief and the British Government are regu¬ 
lated by a mrwd granted in 1899. By this ianad the Raja 
Bahadur was formally recognized aa the Feudatory Chief of tho 
Bt&to, and the conditions an which be was to administer it were 
laid down. In all matters concerning the preservation of law 
and order and the administration of justice he is bound to con¬ 
form to instructions issued by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. He is required to deliver up any offender from British 
or other territory who may take refuge in the State and to aid 
British officers who may pursue criminals into his territory. He 
is forbidden to levy tolls or duties of any kind on grain, merohan- 
diso or other articles passing either into, out of, or through the 
State without the permission of the Lieutenant-Governor. He 
has to consult the Commissioner of Choil NAgpur and comply 
with his wishes in all important matters of administration ; the 
settlement and collection ol land revenue, the imposition of 
taxes, the administration of justice, arrangements connected with 
excise. Balt and opium, the concession of mining, forest and 
other rights, di-putes arising out of any such concession, and dis¬ 
putes in which other States are concerned, are regarded as es¬ 
pecially important matters, in respect to which he must at all 
times conform to such ail vice as the Commissioner may give* 
The right to catch elephants In the State has been granted to the 
Raj A as a personal concession, liable to withdrawal, and it will 
not necessarily be granted to his successors. The successors of 
each Chief have to pay fm- inton to the British Government on 
succession ; but, unlike other Chiefs, they do not pay tribute, 
though they have on occasion been called upon to provide con¬ 
tingents of troops to aid in suppressing disturbances. 

liTWjFrr. The revenue of the State in 1907-08 was Re. 91,334, The 
greater part of the revenue consists of rental paid for land, the 
demand of which was Rs, 88,730 in that year, the collections 
being Rs. 50,527, The income from excise amounted to 
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He. 20,500, and from forests to Ra. 8*266, There is no system of 
format c on serv aiioy* and the latter sum is mainly realized from 
sales of fuel. 

There are 23 shops for the sale of country spirit, and three Eicise. 
each for the sale of opium and 0nja> The average area and 
population per outs till Eire 20 square miles and 4,043 parsons 
respectively. 

There are three criminal courts, of which one is presided over Jr stick, 
by the Rfljfi Bahadur and the others by his two sons, all of whom 
exercise the powers of a Magistrate of tho second class. There are 
three courts for the trial of civil suits, including revenue and ex:o- 
cut ion cases, which are abo presided over by the Chief sad Ida 
Bone. Tho Deputy Commissioner of $ingbbhura is Assistant Ses¬ 
sions Judge for the State and hears appeals, while the Commis¬ 
sioner of Chata Nagpur exercises the powers of a Sessions Court, 

Tho police force in 1907-08 consisted, of an Inspector, two lick. 
Sub-Inspectors, four Hood-Constables, four writer constables and 
twenty-five constables, iu all thirty-six men. The police are 
armed with swords and single-barrelled muzzle-loading guns. 

There are two tbinas situated at Saraikcla Khls and Gobindpur, 

The former contains tho 8 ad uni, Gumhurifi, Baukadi, Dugni, Icbd 
and Kaqdra Pirg, “while tho Gobindpur thuna, which has only 
lately been formed, contains Kuchang Pir. Thom are uo chaukU 
data, but the village headmen or jpuriMwiP (also called locally 
thikdildra) supply their place by reporting to the police at tho 
thAiuib suspicions deaths, thefts, or the existence of bad characters 
in their villuges. 

There is a jail at Saraikela with accommodation for 22 male Jaiu, 
and 10 female prisoners. The building is a kdehtid one, but* 
rounded by walls and thatched with tiles and straw, but is 
well ventilated, neat and clean. The prisoners arc employed 
in gardening, weaving, paddy-husking and other manual labour. 

Altogether 23 miles of the ChaibAsa-Purulia road and 18 Couarin 
miles of tho Ch&ibasa-Dholbhum road pass through the State, c * TJja8 - 
They ore maintained by the Road Cess Committee of Smghbhum, 
to which Government has made a grant of Ra, 1,415 per annum 
for 3 years from 1907 for this purpose. The former road is 
gravelled and has three bungalows on it, about It) miles apart, at 
Tholio, Dugni and Raghunathpur; but it is reported that they 
arc all more or leas iu disrepair, and that at Dugni is said to be 
uninhabitable. The latter road is ^metalled but unbridged in 
many places, and has one bungalow at Bar hi. There ore also 
6 miles of the ChaibSsfL-Ranehi road in the Karsikela estate. 

The Bcugal-Nagpur Railway runs through the- State, and there 
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nn? two stations on the main line, vi z, t Gamharih and Siqi, Tin? 
latter is a junction for the branch lino to Aumwol» on which 
ihcrc is one station, Knudni, within the limits of tlio State. Sini 
is connected with Saraikeld by a fairly good road, 0 miles long. 

There is a dispensary at Samikola in charge of a Hospital 
Assistant, who also treats sick prisoners in the jail. It haa a few 
beds for in-patients ; and 2d in-door and 1,640 out-door patients 
wore treated in 1907*08. Vaccination is carried on by hocused 
vaccinLitors under the supervision of the Civil Surgetra of Singh- 
bhum and the vaccination inspecting staff of that district. There 
are no arrangements for the registration of births, bat deaths are 
reported at the thumis by the village headmen and town ckattki- 
tttra of Sawlkeli, 

There is one registration office a| Saraibeli, the Registrar 
being one of the B&j&Vs sons. Altogether (37 deeds were reghr 
tered in 1907*08. 

At the census of 1001 the number of parsons returned as 
literate, Le*, able to read and write, was only 1,616, There were 
then 24 schools attended by 672 pupils; but the number of the 
former increased to 30 and of the latter to 1,131 in 1907-08, 
Two of the schools, are Middle English schools attended hy 166 
pupils, and twenty-eight ore primary schools attended by 975 
pupils. One Middle school and one Primary school at the head- 
(juaitcrti are maintained by the Chief, five other school b receive 
grants-in-aid from him, while the rest depend On local support. 
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CHAPTER YH. 

GAZETTEER. 

Banksai.— A Pir or division of the State containing 29 
villages. It is held by iiabu Raghunath Singh, a descendant of 
Bikram Singh, the first Chief of Soraikelii, who gave u grant of 
it to his fifth son, Birb&r Singh, for his maintenance. 

Dugnl.—A Pir or division of tho Stato containing 60 villages. 
It is held by Babu Ran jit Singh, a descendant of Bisknu Singh, 
fourth son of Bikram Singh, the first Chief of Sar&ikelfi, who 
gave him a grant of this tract for bis maintenance. 

Gamharia. —A Pir or division of tho State, which is in the 
direct possession of the R&jS. 

Icha.—A Pir or division of the State containing 45 villages. 
It is held by B&bu Gangaram Singh, who traces back his 
descendance to Abhir&m Singh, the fourth ItAjA of Saraikela. 
Tradition relates that AbhirAm Singh, while still a boy, quarrelled 
with his father and tied to Mayflrbhanj, where he stayed for 
14 years. At the end of that time, he wished to return to 
Saraikela, whereupon the Chief of Mayurbhanj made a grant 
to him of Kuchang, in winch Icha w'as included, on condition 
that he conquered them. Abhiram Singh oonquered Kuchang, 
and on his aooession to the chiofship of SaraikeU about 1803, 
made over Icha to his brother Dimodar Singh. It has since 
been held by the descendants of the latter. 

Kandra. —A Pir or division of the 8tate in tho direct 
possession of the RAji. It was originally conquered by Bikram 
Singh, the first Chief of Saraikela, and at that time consisted 
of only three villages, pis., Kandra, Raghun&thpur and Burudih, 
the rest being jungle. 

Karaikela. —An estate of the RsjA of Saraikela extending 
over 50 square miles and containing 64 villages. It is an 
outlying portion of the State, being surrounded by the Por&h&t 
estate of Singhbhum on all sides except the north, where 
it marches with the Ranchi district. The estate formerly 
w-as part of the territory of the R&jA of PorAhAt, and at the 
time of the Mutiny was held by a j&gird&r. After tho Mutiny, 
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the latter accompanied the R&ji of Porfth&t when he was 
deported to Benares; and the Rij&’s estate having been con¬ 
fiscated, KaraikeU was given in 1860 to the R&j& of Saraikela, 
as a reword for his loyal services, to be held by hin^ as a 
revenue-free property, subject to the same conditions as the State 
itself. 

Kuchang.—A Pir or division of the State containing 153 
villages and forming the Gobindpur t liana. It originally formed 
part of the territory ruled over by the Chief of Mayurbhanj and 
was the first part ot f?araikel& with which the British came into 
contact. As related in Chapter II, a party of British sepoys 

ing been cut off at Kuchang, a force was sent in 1770 to 
take possession of it for the British. This intention, however, 
" 118 gi'on up, and the Chief of Mayurbhanj was induced to oust 
tho zamindar and instal the zamindir of Bamangli&ti in his 
stead. The latter was to be answerable to the Resident at 
Midnapore for the peace of the border, and was liable to be 
dispossessed on fuiling in his duty. Subsequently, about 1800, 
Kuchang was held by u rebellious BhuiyA Chief and was granted 
to Abkir&m Singh, fourth Raja of SaraikelA, on condition that 
he killed the Chief and pacified the country. Since then 
Kuchang has been in the direot possession of the Rij& of 
SaraikeU. 

Sadant Pir. A P\r or division of the State containing 
Jvl villages. It is in the direct possession of the Raja, and 
has been assessed to a rental of Ra. 41,910. 

Saraikela.— Head-quarters of the State situated on the 
lvharkui river and the Chaib&sa-Purulii road, 6 miles south of 
8ini. It contains the State offices, dispensary and jail, and aim* 
a printing press established by tho Chief. The village has a kind 
of municipal system and is well drained and clean. 
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CHAPTER I. 


physical aspects. 

The State of KhaiaSwnn lies between 22 4 V and 22° 53' 

north latitude and between 85° 3S F and 85° 55' east longitude* 
It has an area of 153 square miles, and its population in 1901 was 
3(1,540. There are two divisions, the Kolhin Pir to the north, 
and the Sadant Pir, which comprises nearly three-fourths of the 
total area of the State. The hea dquarters arc at Kharsikwiiii on 
the river Soui f 3 miles from the Amdft railway station. The 
State is bounded on the north by the districts of Hanehi and 
M&nbhum; on the east by the Saraikeli State; on the south by 
the Kolhsu Government estate of Binghbhum; and on the west 
by the PorAtoit estate of the same district. On the north there is 
a high range of hills rising at Bondi to 2,131 feet above sea-level. 
The country immediately to the south of this, which forms the 
KolhAn Pir, k rugged and broken, It does not contain more than 
40 villages and is still largely covered with jungle. The rest of 
the State is a lowland tract, in which almost the whole of the culti¬ 
vable area haa been cleared of forest and turned from waste into 
rioe lands. The country is on the whole undulating, but is dot¬ 
ted here and there with isolated hills, and a few miles west of 
Khars&wan there is a small range rising to a height of 1,812 feet. 
The State is separated on the south from the Kelhan by the 
river Sanjai and is traversed by two of its tributaries, the Binjoi 
and Soukua, which flow through it from north-west to southeast. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

The Itftjft of Khamftw&n traces hack his descent to Bikram 
fcjingb, (i younger son of the Raj ft of Porikat, who was given a 
fief in the Sa mike 1ft State and rapidly extended ilia limits of his 
domains by conquests from hia neighbours. Among the tracts 
conquered by Mm was Khars* wan, which then comprised the two 
Pin of Kharsawan and Asautalift. The former he settled on his 
second son, from, whom the present Chief is directly descended. 
The latter he settled on his thud son, but, on. the failure of male 
heirs, it passed into the possession of the Chief of Kharsawan. 
Uekiions with the British are traced back to 1793, when, in 
consequences of iho disturbed state of the Iren tier tracts called the 
■Jungle Alahak, its Chief, who bore the title of Thftkur, was com¬ 
piled to enter into an agreement promising not to give shelter to 
fugitives from British territory. In 1820 the Kftjft of Porfihlt 
concluded an agreement with the British by which he became a 
tributary Chief, and apparently it was intended that a similar 
agreement should be entered into with the Thftkur of Kharsftwau, 
but no such agreement can be traced- No tribute or revenue was 
paid, but tho overionLihip of the British and the liability of the 
Chief to furnish troops, when called upon, were recognized. 

In 1&32 the State was invaded by the rebel, Gang ft Nirftyan, 
a ho Lad headed a rising ol the Bhumij tribe in M&nbhiim against 
the British. Having been driven out of Mftnbhiim, Gangs Nftrft- 
yan endeavoured to rally round him the IIos of Smghbhihii, who 
were then resisting tho claims of the Thftkur ol Kbarsawan to part 
ui their territory. They, accordingly, demanded that ho should 
m tho first instance nmke an attack on the Thakuris fort, He 
wm killed in tho assault and his head sent to Captain Wilkinson, 
the British Agent, by tbo Eharsawan Chief- As in the oaao of 
Wikok, the British assumed a elo® control ol the State after 
the annexation of the Kolhftn, and the Chief was treated as a sub- 
of tte Principal Assistant at ChaibftsA. Though he had 
lull power to decide obil coses, un upp&a l [ liy ( 0 the latter, while 
his authority m criminal eases wu* limited. Eventually ho gave 
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up trying any criminal oases and referred wen those of the 
pettiest character to the British courts. 

During the Mutiny of It 1 57 the Chief Gnngi fiSm Singh Deo 
rendered go$d service to the British and was,recorded by grant 
of four villages, Setahaka, Simudiri, Samraidi and DaBd in the 
Sudani Ptr of Chnkmdharpiir, out of the confiscated estate of the 
Fomhat Rija, The present Chief is Srir&m Chandra Singh Deo, 
who succeeded in 1902 on the death of his father, Mahendra 
Narayau Singh Deo. As he is a minor, the State b under 
Government management, for the time being* 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The population was 20,280 in 1872 and rose to 31,127 in 
1881 and to 35,470 in 1891. In 1901 it was returned at 36,540, 
the density of population being 239 persons to th§ square mile. 
The inhabitants are contained in 263 villages, the most important 
of which is IChar&swan, the head-quarters of the State. Hindus 
number 19,864 and Ammists 16,277, the 11 os forming the most 
numerous tribe with a strength of 15,609. About 78 per cent, 
of the population are supported by agriculture, and the Hos are 
said to be easily the worst and the Goil&s the best husbandmen. 

The net cropped area is 40,699 acres, and the greater portion 
is under rice, which aooounts for 30,483 aores. Pulses, chiefly 
kurthi f oover 6,261 acres, maize 1,713 aores, and the gondii millet 
1,418 acres. Irrigation is practised on a small scale and in the 
same manner as in SaraikeU. There is a fairly large area 
available for cultivation in the north, but in the remainder of the 
State most of the land has boen brought under the plough. 

The industries of the iStato are of little importance. Coarse 
cotton cloths and iron cooking utensils are manufactured for local 
use, and in some villages mats are made. Iron is found in a 
nodular form in most of the hill ranges and gold in small quan¬ 
tities in the sands of the Son£ river. Copper must once have been 
extracted on a fairly large scale, for traces of ancient mines can 
be seen at intervals throughout the whole breadth of the State for 
a length of 15 miles ; the most extensive were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lopso. Recent prospecting operations indicate that the 
supply of oopper is still far from exhausted, and it is possible that 
the State may onoe more become a mining oentre. Nodular 
limestone, a stalagmitic deposit called asurhad, slate and potstono 
are also found in tho hilly tracts. 

At present Messrs. Kilburn & Co., are in possession of 
mining concessions in the two khorpoth tenures, viz., (1) the 
estate of Babu Mahip Nirayan Singh Deo known as the SitArim- 
garh estate, comprising an area of about 5 square miles, and 
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(2) the estate of Baku Jagmohan Singh Deo known as the Baidi 
property, comprising an area of about 0^ square miles. 

The principal articles of export arc rice, poddy, oil-seeds, tjum* 
pulses, tu&ser cocoons, lao and tsboi grass; while the principal 
articles of import arc salt, cotton thread, cotton piece-goods, 
tobacco, kerosene oil, sugar and splcea* Weekly markets are held 
at Kharsuwan and Kuehai. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

L*xo As in SaraikeU, the chief land tenures are khorponh or mainten- 
tem re *. an00 chakrdn or naukrdn, »>., service grants, and religions 

tenures. The aooount of their incidents given for SaraikoU 
holds good for this State, mutati* mutandis , and it will only be 
necessary to refer briefly to them. 

Kh or path. Altogether 51,250 acres, or a little more than half of the 

whole State, are held by khorpmhddn. Petty khorposhddrs are 
in possession of 38,286 acres, while 6,779 and 6,185 acres 
respectively are accounted for by the tenures of Raidi and 
R&mgarh. At the reoent settlement the holders of the latter, 
I'ftbu Mahip NarSyan Singh and Babu Jagmohan Singh, claimed 
to hold as independent samind&rs, but their claim was rejected, 
though in the case of Jagmohan 8ingh it was held that his 
estato was not liable to resumption except on the failure of male 
heirs. 

Chair dm. Chdkrdn tenures, which ore held rent-free, are fairly numerous, 

and there are also some goh&nddli tenures held by descendants of 
the old militia. The latter tenures have been resumed, but the 
tenure-holders hold at privileged rates, getting a remission of 
0 annas of the full rent for 32 years and of 4 annas for the 
next 20 years. At the end of 52 years, i.e. t after the year 1940. 
they will pay the full rental. 

tS^ 1 ’ agricultural tenants havo prajdli , »>., ooou- 

unanri**. pancy rights. Here too thikd leasee are given for a certain 
number of years at a fixed rental. The khds land of the Th&kur 
have been let out on these terms, and in such oases the ryot 
has received a pare ha in which it is stated that ho holds the land 
on thikd for a specified number of years; it is understood that 
after the expiry of the term he has no further claim on the land. 
The transfer of ocoupanoy rights by sale without the permission 
"f the Chief or mdlik is forbidden; the aocount given under 
a'a i ^ iea ^ * n ^ ,0 caso SaraikeU applies also to this State. 

katti! Khuntkatti tenures, unknown in SaraikeU, are found in 

wutr*. Kharsiwan, but only in the Kolhfin Pir, where the majority 
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o! the inhabitants ore aboriginals. In the course of the reoent 
settlement these men claimed at first that they were Mundfiri 
khuntkattid&n within the meaning of Act I of 1879, and that, 
in consequence, they were not liable to any enhancement of rent. 
Enquiry, however, showed that what they really understood by the 
term khuntkatti was merely “ claims of the soil,” w., that any 
person who came and cleared jungle with his own hands and con¬ 
verted it into arable land could become a khuntkattiddr . At 
the same time, there could be no doubt that the people in the 
Kolh&n Pir had oertain privileges uot extended to the ryots of 
the Sadant Pir , because they had, unaided by the State, cleared 
the jungle and brought the land under cultivation. All those 
who were descendants of the original clearers of the soil were 
accordingly entered as having khuntkatti rights in the lands 
their ancestors had cleared. It was at the same time explained 
that the term khuntkatti carried with it the following privileges: - 
(1) right to convert uplands into lowlands and to moke new 
land without any one’s consent; {2} right to all fuel, wood for 
houses or agricultural implements, and jungle produoe free, for 
their own use but not for purposes of 6ale; and (3) right to 
grow lao and tusser in their own villages. 

A survey and settlement of the State has recently (1904-07) srarsv 
been carried out simultaneously with that of SaraikeU. Ro- **“„*”' 
cords were attested and rents settled in 194 villages containing 
9,294 tenancies and 110,716 plots. 

Here too rents were settled on the basis of a regular classifioa- just 
tion of land, the rates finally fixed per local bujhd being shown 
in the following table. The rates in the Kolhan Pir are, it may 
be explained, low because the ryots there have always held at 
privileged rat**. For further details of the settlement the reader 
is reforred to Chapter V of the SaraikeU Gazetteer. Produce 
rents are not paid oxoept to a very limited extent. 



Bert 

Soli. 

Don 2. 

Lon 3. 

Oori 


Ri. A. 

1U. a. r. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

BaiUnt Ptr 

1 8 

1 6 0 

14 

11 

o 

Kolhan Pir ... ... 

0 14 

0 12 0 

8 

0 

0 


Tho system of collection by means of headmen and the Systim 
rights of the latter are the same as those already described for 
SaraikeU. 
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KHAB8AWAN STATE. 


CHAPTER V. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Rivijrci. 


Excite. 


POLICI. 


Kiiarsawan does not form part of British India, and the relations 
between its Chief and the British Government are regulated by 
a tanad granted in 1899. Its terms are the same as those of the 
tanad of the Chief of SaraikelA, of which a summary has already 
been given. The Chief also holds four villages (Dalki, Samroidi, 
Simadiri and Set&haka) in the Singhbhum district, whioh were 
granted to his predecessor as a reward for loyalty in the Mutiny. 
These villages, which lie within the Chakradharpur th&na, have 
not been removed from the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of SinghbhOm and the High Court. The administration 
of the State is at present carried on by a Manager appointed 
by Government, owing to the minority of its Chief. There is 
only one criminal court presided over by the Manager, who 
exercises the powers of a Magistrate of the second class. He also 
holds a court for the trial of civil suits and performs the functions 
of a registering officer for the State. 

The revenue of the State was Rs. 40,121 in 1907-08. The 
greater part of the revenue consists of rental paid for land, the 
demand of whioh was Rs. 24,446 in that year, while the collec¬ 
tions amounted to Rs. 20,079. The next important source of 
revenue is excise, the receipts from which were Rs. 9,869, while 
there was an income of Rs. 3,168 from forests. 

There are six shops for the sale of country spirit and one for 
the 6alo of opium and q&nja. The average area and population 
per outstill are 25 square miles and 6,090 persons respectively. 

The police force consists of one Sub-Inspector, one Head* 
Constable, two writer-constables, 11 constables, a drill master, 
and a harilddr, in all 17 men. The police are armed with swords 
and single-barrelled muzzle-loading guns. There is one th&na 
at Rhars&won and an outpost at Kuchoi. The village police 
consists of 13<> koitcd/i f who ore rewarded for good work and 
regular attendance. Tho koltcdU of all important villages enjoy 

local biqhds of land each rent-free in lieu of regular salary, 
and at harvest time they get one sheaf of com (i.e., 6 to 7 seers) 
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from each cultivator, la many cases, however, the service lands 
have passed into the bands of occupancy or temporary ryots, 
the kot ic ah getting only the rent of such lands. The prad&dtis 
or village headmen are also responsible for reporting suspicious 
deaths, the existence of bad characters, or the occurrence of thefts 
in their villages. 

There is a small jail at Khart&wan with accommodation for jhia + 

8 male and 3 fe male prisoners. It is a pucca building surrounded 
by a strong stone wall. The prisoners are employed in oil- 
pressing,. paddy-husking, gardening and repairing the State 
buildings. 

There h one third class road running from Amdi station to Can huh- 
Kharsawan, which is being made into a good first-class road, and ' 
a kutcha road from Amd& to GhaibSsa, of which about 2 miles are 
in the State, The Beogal-N%pur Railway also runs through 
the State, and there are two stations at Amdi and Bara Bumbo, 

There is a dispensary at Kharsawan in charge of a Hospital Mime At, 
Assistant, who also treats sink prisoners in the jail. The number 
of patients treated in 1607-08 was 2,013. The dispensary has 
hitherto afforded out-door relief only, but an addition has 
recently been made to accommodate in-patients. Births and 
deaths are registered weakly at the tbfinae from information 
furnished by the village kotwdis. Vaccination operations are 
carried on by licensed vaccinators under the supervision of the 
Civil Surgeon of Siiighbhfim and the inspecting staff under him. 

At the census of 1901 the number of persons able to read j.; r , PC4 . 
and write was returned at 1,057. There wore then 9 schools viok. 
attended by 308 pupils,, but the number of the former rose to 
23 in 1906-07 and of the latter to 352. Next year a number 
of p&thth&ids had to be closed-, os the villages could not pay for 
the teachers owing to the failure of oropa and the high price 
of food. There are now a Middle English school at the head¬ 
quarters and 9 Primary schools attended by 71 and 217 pupils 
respectively. The Middle English school in the town and two 
Primary echnola in the mofueexl are mmntidned by the State* 
and three receive grante-in-aid. The remaining schcoU are main¬ 
tained by private person*. 


a 
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A. 

Aboriginal roof*. 53-51 ("early history of f 
25-27; adoration of, 205. 

JiwflST, 131, 242, 243. 

Adilkblm hill, 6 . 

AdfyarM laud* 111. 

Administration gene ml in Si p j; labbim, 
IR9-IDB ; id Khanswiij, 257 ; in 
Samilcti, 244-243. 

Ail minis!: rats changes. 4£l r 
Administrative clinrgca., 133; foraat, S3. 
Administrative ateS, 18$, 191, 203. 
Agkani crops, 113, 

Agriculture! in $ingbbbiiu), l<®- 119 ; la 
Khaniula 252 j li. SuraLkcI*. £34-236. 
Agnelli Enrol classes, 50 , 

Alluvium, 12. 

A radii, 130, 

Arnda road, 161. 

AmUMmentsof tbit Elm, DO- 34 . 

Anandpnr, 3 , 54 , 171 - 172 ; do at r: ptioD of, 

203. 

AiLgnrVjn Lilbj. 3. 

Aalmlsls, m, 53. 

Auteui, 143, 

Arjon Singh, nebeUiosj at, 40, 

Aaantwiii, 133, 212. 

A Mam, emigration to, 49. 

A -rcsiniL-nt of rents p 124 ■ 132, 

A*uHi, school at, 203, 2uj, 

Alkort, 212. 

B. 

BaJland, HI, US. 

Mdi LullT, 111, 

15|T^Kii] d di, 7- 
ifj Mil land, 112 , 

RaLarigom, description of, 203 j raj □ fc. 1 ) 

st. 21. 


Buhtauli Fan& t 30. 

Baibcra Jh^n Buri, 64. 

BaiUnmi river, 10, 11. 

Uaraanghati, 23, 23, 29, 

Bansnigioro, 193. 

■Eiqdgion, 3, 54,161,171,172; dciCTip t lan 
of, 203, 207. 

BUndht, 110, UL 

Bondi lull, 24®. 

TtanltmluJi Lilli, 227, 

Bank aai I t?, 247. 

Bl Pnrafi, 80, 

Bari land £84, 

Bead, 27, 212. 

Bengali tango, age. 51. 

Bengal Iron and Steel Company* l&J. 
tJungal-Nagpur Bailor ay, 1G0. 

Bi-nuriglr, description of, 207-209, 

Beri land, 111,234, 
lirtA I3l, 132. 

Bhudoi cropf, 112. 

Mhngat AandA*, 242. 

Ef builds, 04, 35. 

HllUtnij, 60 j raids of, 2$ ; relKlIiOn of* 
56-37. 

Bidui bill, 3. 

Binds Pam 6, 214. 

Ilinjsi river, 10. 249, 

Birds, 10. 

Biraiit outbreak* 1900, 42-03. 

Birth toft 1 monies of tbr lias, f3, 74. 

Bison, 18- 
Blisdscii, 37, 

BnTDStbmrti hill, 9. 
ifosyti#, 93, 

Botany, 10,10,17, 

Boundaries o( the district, 2. 

UnlimuE river, 11, 

British roiiqoutof Dlialbbiim, 27-31, 
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Bods, 8= 

Buds UUp 151# 

Buni Hu-a, 5C-S7, 

c 

CiUmitid, nilunl, 120-123- 
Cl pa CoppCT Company# 141. 

Caste ammjfl Hoi, 91 
Cuta and tribes, 5-teC 5. 

Cattlft, 119, 

Cnntf statistics, 47, 48. 

Cereals, 114- 

CMN, revenue from, 130. 

ChaiHis, description of, £09, 210; dEa- 
ptBttty it, 08i municipal mlmir.istril¬ 
lion, 100; rainfall nt, £1 ; registration 
offira At r 101; schools it, £03, £04, £05 ; 
silk Tcsrlnp at, 150. 

Ctmlnpsr, 171, 172; description of, 210# 
ChitradiiarpttP, description of, 2W, 211 * 

mission at, 53 ; rain fa. IS At, £l. 

Ci^irjn ientires, 173, £37, £33, 2E5-L 
CbiVu-liJ, 27, IE; i description of, 211, 

212. 

Chstopa, 210- 

Cfeandoff hill, 7- 
ChankTOrtii system, 107. 

Chief of Kbsruttss, £50, £51; status 
of, 2SC. 

Chief of Saralliril, 331 ; atatui or, 2 M- 

Chitimiti, acbfr>l at, 203, 205. 

CbltreSLTTLT, £00, 

Cholera, 97* 

Christians, 52-54. 

Chnsrs, raids of, 20, SO# 

Cirit justice, 191,192. 

Climate, 10-21; in relation to health, 06# 
Cocoon rearing, 153-150# 

Communal ajrttm of tl» H»,0j r 00# 
Communication*, in Stogbbhaw, 1C0482 ■ 
in Kb area, wap, £57 ; in 8araikai5, 245# 
Condparetion of the district, £-3. 
Conservancy, forest, 09-108, 

Copper, deposit* of, 16, 

Copper mines, 140-144. 

Ccttwn, cultivation of, 114-110. 


Crime, 192. 

Criminal caste*. 193. 

Crops, improvement cf, 113; in Serai- 
Uiii, 235. 

Crop*, principal, of Singhbhum, 112-115 . 

of Kbana w*d, 253; of Samikela. 235, 
23C. 

Cuh ivati cm,’ moth odn’of, 113-US ; exten¬ 
sion nf t 113, m 


D. 

Raimi hUI, 7. 

Pamplia, 212. 

E>j mn rni festival, 8?, 

Dari, 13, 

Baal, 215. 

Deaf-mU tistu, 97. 

Deities of the Hoc, 84, 83, 

Den*Ety of population, 49# 

DfiotSofl. 101# 

Duo river, H* 

D*ori. $ 1 . 

De-anli Bongs, 83, 84. 

DhiKbiiD, conceit by the British of, 
27-31 \ description of, 2l£, 313; land 
revenue ad mini it rat Eon of, 180-137; 
physical features of, 4; rents in, 127, 
132 } village police system in, 198, 15M3. 
Dharagiri, 21B# 

Dharaglri hill, 7- 
Dbararar rock*, 12,13, 

Diarfln.cn, 97. 

Diiilstti, 84; mica reguidin.fr, in Ealhati, 
169. 

Dio,lii hill, 8, 

Diseases, principal, 90-97# 

Dispeniar3*s, in Si ngti bh j m, 00 j K In raS* 
wan, 257 ; !q Smikrii, £46. 

District Road Committee, IPO, 290. 

Dm land, HI, 234. 

Dress of the ffos, 72-73, 

Dogni PV, 347, 

Domutil, School ml, 203, 300. 

Dysentery, 07# 
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E. 

EJufflli-Jtij id Singbbbiim, 301-203; id 
Ebarsiwin, 257 j In SjnitcSa, 240, 
Emigration* 4S-43- 
Ei*y Bonga, 84 

Excise, in Sjo^hlthum, ISO; in Khfifiii- 
wad, £56 ; in Snraitel** 245. 

EiOrdjm among the Hoe, 86-88. 

Export*, 157* 

F. 

Famine* liability to, 121, 

Fawiac*; 120-126. 

Fa dub, 1743. 

Female education, 304, 
ftrjuaKm* expedition to Dbalbbiim i>£j. 
27-23- 

F-Jiivali of tlie Ho<, KkOO 1 * 

Feirer, prevalence of* 'ML 
Fiih,19* 

»W*, 18* 17,101. 

F&lklaru of :ho Hub, 52. 

Forto* expedition to Dhaltihum of, 32-1, 
Fcrata of Stnghbbuia* area of* 9S> 100 ; 
character of* 100* 101 ; pretectal. 105- 
100 * nMcn'nd* 101-105 ; iituutioo of, 
SO* 100 i of Bmrikofr 223. 

Fuaerot cortiuraiei of tie Uoj, 76-70, 

a. 

Game bird** 10. 

GnmbarS, 3* 4, ISO, 101,108. 

Gamhnria iV, 347. 

GftHfc4 hwijjiD, rebellion q£, 36* 37. 
Ginja t ntt'enne from, 180. 

Galen! »dmi.aiJtfntLCHi, ;n bHu.m" 

133-103 ; b EhmSwan, 256* 257 j id 

fcnUaJi* 241-246, 

Otology, 11-16, 

Glut^l^ 163, 

Glutei la* 27* 161 , description of* 2i3, 
315 ; rainfall at* 21 j reg[ s trillion 
office it, 101. 

nf tJbaJbbuoj, 161,184; police 
dutlei of, 183, 100, 

GAtrJtJij, It;, 

Gift* 1 icbdoLi, 204 


j Gueluos, 14, 

Godifti, 66-60. 

Gobindpur* 245. 

£?e45W5/i tenures, 238* 251. 

Goilkefi* description of, 215; rainfall 
at. 21. 

Gold* deposits of, 15, 

Gold mining* 141-150, 

Gonjbm. SO, 175. 

Gortt land* 111, 264 
Grinibf, 14 
Grazing lands* 118* 119, 

Gulls, 23, 

Gsre-training'ie Wit, 304. 

H. 

Hatiigam* 16* ISO, 

Eai, area of, 124* 128, 169* 138. 

I laid i pub b ur— S?.« Haludpnibar, 1 
Hri adpukhur* 29, 30; description of* 
315. 

Uuaringa bill* 9. 

Karima, 316, 

Eiti, 1ST* 

HeudiiR-a in Khumwiin, 243; in KolLiid* 
167 j id Pormhnt* 171-176 ; Lu Sanufcell, 
255. 

Heal tli* public, 904*8. 

He tkluul iV* *0& 

High school*, £06, 

Hindis bill* 8* 

Hindi language, 51. 

Hindus* 53, 

Hirii Ftrai, 60. 

History of Slughbbum, 33-46; of Kharai. 

ariid, £60* 251; of Sarai Ilc- 15* 220* 231. 
Ho language* 51.j 
Hoy meaning of the word, 56. 

Honorary Magistrate*. 191. 

H«, nmoJemcnts of, P0=$6; birth tfere- 
nioDjet, 73* 74; cM.te.8l; ronuDUnal 
iiyitem* 0496 ; dsitirS, 84, 8$; develop- 
moat under British min* 711 drew* 
72 s 73; early history of, 25-27* 62-35 j 
education of* .05; exorcism, 86-8$; 
1*41 rail* IB8-»| folklore, 82, S3; 
funeral wtemcnlet, 78=79; general 
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[hunCkristid, 67-71 ; improvidence of* 
12D[ internal BtrueLsird,. 73; Innjniigo, 
02 f mnrrtage, 74-76; origins, 66* 67 ; 
pby ilcol typo of, 67; religion* 63; 
Kpts of, 73 ; lepnicbnl menm&eoU* 
76-73 ; apiriLa or the dead, ^6; eucera- 
*iuci‘df property, 01; village?-* oF DU-; 
village life of, 34; belief In witobmft* 
t5> m, 

H □ iii ids ty r £0. 

Hntotui JPV* HOC, 

I 

lebn jPlr, E47. 
igufOiun f'seka-, 14, 

Immigration, 48, 49, 

Imports, 167, 

1 u cfiEce - tui* nftiuaa From* l'XI. 

InftrruUiea* !>7. 

Jatl Farah, 2 4. 

Industrial dan*** 60, 

IndELiirial kIooIi, 204. 

I [iJnitriv* of S-lngbbln'.im, l>Wi-l£7; of 
Kljarriiwin, 352 ; of SttraiLnla, 233. 
InoirahUoo* 37. 

Irrigation in Sing libitum* 110-111; in 
Snr&ikidji, 236. 
iron mints, 130, 

Iron ore», 13, 10- 
IrDfl* iimeHiug of, 137, 

Iran Vgiii, 131* 133, 

J. 

J igaUnnib BlmJ* lilji of Dholbbuju, 
27-30- 

Jjjgunnltbp&r, 108 ; doacriptltti df, 215, 
316; diipenjftTy at, 90 j tebdd nt* 

msos. 

Jalitm, Enri* a i. 

Jnila in SlngHsbnm, 107, 198; In 

Kbawiwan, 257 ; in S|ir&|*cl5* £45. 
Jitltn, 33-23, 

Jtihlgub, 16J, 161 f IDS; dcatription of* 
£ 10 , 

Imiit riaaioa, G3, C* 

Jbinkpinl, 1G&. 

gcld-«nuking of the, 143-147* 


litw-nawn .Poroi, 00+ 

Jlisilol', administration of, in Sitiglvbboin, 
191, 102; in Saimktila, 243. 

K. 

Ktidal * 215* 

K niruju /1r, St>0. 

KaJeiii F&r&b, i>0 T 
KaliltupDr, 193; rainfall at* 21. 

Kilim ali, 152; description of, 216,217. 
Kalsiraobin* 300, 

(Samirs,. 65. 

Kaianli land, 112- 
Kundra -fir* 217. 

K'lrti-fff, 18. 

Kipurgadj bill* 7, 

KaraikElu* 227, 247* 248. 

Enxnugia* 1 S3. 

Kar JfaAai, 127, 

Kurd fiffr, 11. , 

Katjir* 149, 

Kira* 171-172; ililrri plkHI of* 217, 
Kuni^nrb, description uf, t L7, 
KkimmjpLda, £06. 

Kbnri bill, 12, 

KhirkuS river* 10* £38, 

Kllftmwiit], Oiuottiirr of* 243-237. 
Klmreiwan town, £40, £33* 230, 2&7. 
Kha? Fora Lit, 172* £23. 

K Lit visit language* 31, 

Xforp'ltA tenures, 173* IBS, 237, 234. 
JCJuUMU&v, 61, 170, lfl6 r 1B7* 354* 
253, 

XIKi, SO, 73. 

Eos! river, 11. 

Kolna river, 11. 

Kakpira, 21 g, 

KnL meaning □£ tbc word* 66, 

Kol rebellion, 35* 36, 

Kolbin, aniJOMit Lou of, 37; Collection of 
kind revenue, 18S,18&- description of, 
£17-220; forests in,99,106; imfiisLonaf, 
32-2-l;market food* 100joriglnoF WWn« t 
67; physical fcatnrtw of, '4, fi : F*?*, 
173-174, 249 ; rents in* l£tl2li; village 

police system in, 103-195, 

Kollutt /'in* description uf* 221, 
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Koran jai river, 10. 

EotbSri, 157; toad, 18 L 
EoLub; hill, S r 
Eat wait, 

KutboL 253, 25R. 

Enikn^, 20, 51; fir, tl8 

EcltluM, 16, l&Or 
Karnvikr of Sufiikela, 2&0, 

Kurmii, OS. 

Lh 

Labour, illppiy of, 133. 

Uf s 157, 

Lttjiii* 16. 

Lakbtiini blit, 7* 

Land, classci of, in Singbbkhui, 111, 11“ ; 
in Sinkilvti, 23-L 

Lind, MvAflurtuitut of, 12S* 15S, L50. 

Luil rcteoun in SLngl]- 

fcbuai, 1G3-1S7 j in EhwrBawip* BH* 

255; in ScnikaH, 237 243, 

Land meuna, collection of, 16s, 1S3. 
Language*, £1; of the Una, $2, 

Lark* Hoi, 5t>, 57. 

Lark* Eel*, 20. 

Litmtc, 12. 

Leopards* 13, 

Lepers, 97, 

Lime, deposit* of, 10. 

LiWWtoJSe, 111, 

Local Self. Wove rjiittCJit* I01# t 2l\l. 

Longa hill, 8r 
Lopso hill, 7. 

Loti hill, 151, 

Lulipikr, -1, I64 
Lutheran mission, 63- 

M. 

Utgullis 50. 

High! pwab, 8S* $2. 

M'agistrates, 101, 

Magnoeiiti si hilts, 13. 14. 

*94*0, m M 174. 

Malarial fover, 90. 

Mnng&afj-e, IS, 16, 151, 


Manjkit, 56, 175. 

Matt* 43, 50 ; in KoLlun, 160; in 
Pombit, 174; pjlioe dulie* of, 134, 
1B5* 

Manoharpti r, 21, 160, 193; description 

of, 221, 

Manufactures, 151457. 

Manures, 117. 

Miiraiijj Uonga, Si. 

Market fond, 15)8., 

Marujarai bill, 8* 

Mairk^'c, 50, 51 j among the Ho#, 74-76. 
ILietlil condition of lIii people in 
Sin^tibhlwi, 133-130; in SaralkeH. 
233. 

Matburabaai Goalie, 50, 

UntiabdMi, 212. 

Mati^ars, 15, 111, 

MsyurhUnnj rand, 161, 

M«:uiureinCut of I md, 12S, loS, IoJ. 
Measures, 15S. 

Mod|c«l uiihccH, 06-03; institution*, OS. 
Merungnm, 54 r 
Mica, IQ. 

Mica minus, 151, 

Middle schools, 208* 

Midnapore row), 161, 

Migration, 43, 40. 

Minerals* 15, 

Minos, 140-151; ancient, 24, 25, 

Missions, Christian, in Khaniwall, 252; 

i» jaiughthuin, 53, 54. 

Morgan, expedition to llbnibhuju of, 23* 

20 . 

MulisoOn rainfall, 21# 

Monument* of Hoa, "3-SI ; of Muudus, 

62, 63, 

M uhanunadanj, 53. 

Mtinilari dialect, 51* Si, 

M QodiH* 60-63; Languages, 51,52; menu ■ 
njcnti of, 62-64; origin of um«, 56* 
62, 

49, 50; in Kolbin, lii7, 103 ; 
in Fnribit, I7V176; in Samil#];, 
243; Police dbtiu* of, L£4, IBS, 
MuntapnliLies* 100, 

Mutiny of 1357, 3S-.4J. 
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if. 

Ac*, 50. 

tfbymf Jfaldl, 12?. 

157. 

Patti, 175. 

iVJii GA3 Wi, I?S» 1£& 
tfifi km). Ul* 234. 

Nanji hill, 6* 

Tisrtillghgarh, 27, 23, SO 1 . 

Sativa Christina J, number of, 53, 54. 
Natural coJamitits, 120423. 
yaukra* te Bures, 237, 233, 

Navigation, 161, 101* 

North, Karo ri^cr, li. 

Notuhnru, H. 

Kotu MU, 151. 

0. 

Occupation* of tba people, WJ. 

Oil preuiiag, IW. 

Q4-9*odi, 114. 

Okain ULll, 7, 

Uiiys language, 51. 

(Jutpo*ta police, 1W, 

¥. 

jpte&oaij nvnni limn, ISO- 
51, 

fiiiudibi, 15, 145. 

F diit gbdtKsSi, 105, IPO. 

I>*m, 74. 

Famekh 2*2, 213, 

Pancbn Piudnb, 215, 

Panguxa 34. 

PSnf rJf grant*, 233. 

FiOra, 212. 

ParLbatip 212. 

PaniUS. 212. 

Pi tin bill, 8. 

Pilkara, 147, 

Piuri Dili, 216, 

People of Binghbb iifl, 47-46; of Saxai - 
kola, 232, 233 ; of Ehaniwiu, 252. 253. 
People:, material condition of, in Sing It, 
bbum, 133”l3t> - t in Kbartawin, 252, 
253 ; in Saratkek, 252, 233. 


Physical upsets, of SingfabhulU, 1-21 jof 
SarttllcolS, 227; of K tmJnSwIn,' 249. 
iVj of S5ogbbbiin&, 49; of Anandpur, 
2Q6 ; of Kera, 217; of Klmrstiw in, 243 ; 
of Kolbiui, 319; of Pcrihlt, 225; of 
Sandal*, 227. 

FirpaUt tenures, 237, 

Police administration in Siogbhhum, 195* 
197 j in Kbrnffut, £50 ; in Saraikdi, 
245. 

Police Italians, 130. 

Population, growth of, 47, 

Popii hi’., early rdatipna with thi Britlib, 
31-32; forests in, $9, 103*108. 

PoPnliat, land reveuaa adminijtratieil of, 
170-139; physical 'f«atun* of, 4; 
protected forests of, 100 409; vLlta^e 
police system in, 139*195, 

Parahit estate, description of, '221 -325, 
Post offices, 102, 

Potatoes, 113. 

Pots Lanai, 10; manufacture of, 156, 134, 
135. 

Pra&am t 50, I74i 243,245. 

FrajMi ryota, IS®, 241,254. 

Price*, 132. 

Price* in famine*, 120, 121, 

Primary Schools, 204, 

Produce rents, 127433. 

Property, right* of, among Ho*, SI. 
Protected forest*, 105-109. 

Public health, 96*$S. 

Poke*, 114. 

Pimiliu road, 161, 

PurmiiS, school* at, 203, 205. 

Quarries, 19. 

Qnartaite*, 13. 

E. 

Rati crops, 113. 

ILagra bill, I. 

Raldi estate, 253. 

Railway*, 190, 245, 216. 

Rainfall, 21 j in relation to agriculture, 
| 109. 
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EaftkinT, war*hip of, 2L-t 
Rate* of rent, 124-132. 

IiegiiLimtian in Singhthun, lOl j in 
Saraike]!, 246. 

Eelkgions, 62-Sl; §3-S3 r 
Hasitl in Dhnlbhum, 137-182 ; ia Khana- 
*an ± 255; itl Koltiao, 124-136; in 
FoiSliStj, 120, 12j ; in Samite ta, £40, 
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Rent-free lands, 173. 

Reptile*, 10. 

Swerved fareats, 101405. 

Reservoirs, in-|£atSCfi, 110, 111. 
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Singhbhim, 1C3-1S7; iu KbinEwiin, 
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SLft 5 fbliLi.ni forest*, 103 , 101 ; of Kbnr- 
ai*in, 250; Of Sanikeli, 241, 

Sice, cultivation of, 112, 113, 236. 
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Ito«di in Sin&btll jin, 160-101 - in Khar- 
nwin, £57 j in Sanukete, 215. 

Read tvs-j, 1 59, 200. 

Raad committee, District, 199, 200. 
Banian Catholic m^uEun, 53 , 54 . 

Bore river, 10. 

Rotation of crojji, 117, 

Baogb*&Jge, expedition ts> Kolhan nf, 33, 
34. 

Rniia, di’tcription of, 225. 
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$31 fotwb, 300. 

Siberia hill, 7. 

■Suigahiltn bit], 8. 

Stiijil ri Vi T t 10, 223, 240, 

San;ii vnlley, S-l 
Snnkh river, 11. 

Sank on ri ver. 10, 249. 

SantK*, &7, 5-3. 

Samlkoli, Gazetteer of, 227-218, 

Samikelfl town, 243, 

S.irnwika, 25. 

Saiamia, description of, 220; foreskin, 
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Sara.ndii Garb, 120. 

Sorter*, 50. 
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Snuml, 15. 
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S3 9 241. 

31iini ryotf, 243, 

Si 3<1 tut*tear hill, 7. 

Silk industry, 155-150, 

Singbon^n, 2, 66, f£, 

Singbbbaffi, forest division, 90,101, 102. 
SiDgbLhuw, or^ita of name, 1-2. 

Sini, 100. 

Sitiritnpirb estate, 252. 

Small-pox, 97- 
StLitkM, 19. 

SupftOM ^narriei, 151, 

Mlor, 66, 87- 
3a□ E river, 233. 

Sonnpot, 35/114, US, 147. 

Senna, 4,160. 

Soaopiri, 54. 

South Kara river, 11. 

Santh KoLl riftr. 11. 
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SpErie, rename from, ig& 
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81* 
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168, 1C?, 
fakmj, £8. 

T-lna, 10, IK), 
tacigar IfakbarJi, £4 
Tiutfi, &J, 

Tajitaangar. 1£7. 

127+ 212, 

Tit * IrdTi end Steel CW jmnjr, UMliS. 
TaLkn>ra hill, 6, 

lebo, id, 

Terh'.jcui ednc*t 3 <™, 204 + 

Tafagiaph oSjcei, 14*. 

Tempera tut.?, SQL 

Tenant* in Ittllb&um, ItJUb?;i n Kclbin, 
m, 17ft f fa Feriliit, m - fa SaniLtdi 
£32. 

Tfntre^n Dhslhhum, 191-l^in Kolfaan 
IGS-I70; in ftorahit, 172.1761 in 
Sw»ilf*FS, 140441+ 

Terio rivw, lo. 

ThatiM iH Sing],bb urn, 108 ; fa Qtid- 
Wio, *50; in ftcriihflt, 245, 

Th iJcHifur*' 243 . 245. 

T^iIrS bold!tig*, 242 , 254 



TLoJkabid, 0. 

Tige™+1 7. 

Tilri. 13, 2X5, 

Tobacco, caUivatloti of, llB. 
j Tepogmpty, I, 

Tossm, 40 t 

Trtwie in SingbbhCiin, 157 , ia HhAniwia 
*®®> in SanukeU, £32. 

Tre*,l^ 17; ratlin, in Kottia, 17&. 

•n Pori hat, I 79 + 170 , 

Tribta and eufa*, (5405. 

TnwndH,, ]So 

Tniw, rearing and wmrlag, ih+u& 

0. 

Piaai LEU, 0+ 
t-Vban popnlaiiofj, 40, 

Vtri biU, 8 r 
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ta a^u iBl97i „ io 

Ktmawin, 237; in SnmEkeli, 240. 

V Ofage*, 40, 

iEfe the Ha*, 5a, (l L 

Village organiaation, i 0 ao. 

police, I09.107, 

Vita! slatfriJea, OC. 

w. 

w^gei, 122+ m. 

WcEght^ leg. 

W«]Ja,iu. 

Wittbrmft, bdfaf fa, 
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ZUm abatl, 203, 305, 

Ecology F 17+10, 
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